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By 
FOREIGN OFFICE, S.W.A. 


e 14th December, 1932, 


(F 8005/225/87 ) 


Den Gti, 

Please refer to your official letter No. 92871/32 
Part 2 of the 15th November about the ratification of the 
Bangkok Opium Agreement. 

It has now been decided to give the agreement a 
governmental ratification. Since the application of the 

' agreement is limited to certain territories under Article 
5, and since the Geneva Opium Agreement of i1th February 
1925, was limited under Article 13 in exactly similar 
terms, we think we can assume that the territorial scope 
of the agreement is sufficiently clearly defined by its 
own terms and we do not propose to include in the 
ratification a list of the territories in question. 

We should, however, be glad to know for certain to 
which British territories the agreement does apply. We 
imagine them to be Malaya, Hongkong, North Borneo and 
Sarawak. Would you kindly let us know if this is correct? 

I enclose a copy of a letter which I am sending to 


Bowyer, of the Dominions Office. 


bam? Lave cen, 
J.A. Calder, Esq. a Or 
es Ee 


e 
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HOREIGN OFFICE, ®.Wele 


t4th December, 1932. 


(F 8008/2265 87) 


Geer Toovrger 

Vader cover of our official letter No. Y 1139,225/87 
of the £7th February, we seat you a copy of the Bangkok 
Splum Agreement. 

You will probably have noticed that the agreement 
iteelf ie very curiouely and tadly worded, the form being 
neither that of a Heads of State nor a Governmental 
agreeme tite It is, however, too late to correct this 
mistake now, though we hope to be able to eusure that such 
a form is never adopted again in future. 

It has now been decided to ratify the agreement and 
to give it a governmental ratification. Ginee the 
application of the sgreement iw limited to certain 
territories uider Article § end since the Geneva Opium 

greement of 7ith February, 1925, was limited under 


\pticle 18 in exactly similar terms, we think we can sssune 


that the territorial scope of the agreemeat is sufficiently 


clearly defined by ite own terme and we do net propose to 
dnelude in the ratification a liet of the territories in 


ques tion, 


Bowyer, l@Ge 


question. 
Moreover, in view of the wording of Article 5, we 
think that there can be no doubt whatever that the 


agreement does not cover Newfoundland and southern 


Rhodesia. fe should, however, be glad to know that you 


have so objection to our proceeding with the ratification 


on the lines explained ebove. 


nm 


@ any further communication on this subject, please quote 
No. F. 5 4% oi oH, 


and adédreas—not vo any peredh by name, byt 
“The Under-Secretary of State," Foreign Office, London, 8.W.1.! 
THE Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs presents his 
. —_— | 
compliments to ~\~~2 Amie Sastre 4 ANIL =r In 
TA Gree and, by direction of the Soctetary re State, 


transmits herewith cop(@% of the under-mentioned paper. 


Foreign Office, 
, 193 


Reference to previous cor ie 


mene. 


rows -. (bs) 


pefeipall if Enclosure. 


Name and Date. Subject. 


Similar letter sent to 
14—6130 7690 (2) 


Copy. 
(P 8538/225/87) British Legation, 
Wo. 390 THE HACUE. 


$185 (4/82) 6th December, 1932. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the Netherlands 
Government have introduced a Bill for ratifieation of 
the Agreement signed at Bangkok on November 27th, 1981, - 
concerning the use of prepared opium. 

2eThe Government have explained that the adoption 
of the agreement will necessitate the introduction of 1 
changes in the legislation of the Netherlands Bast Indies 
on certain points, vig. (a) the age limit mentioned in 
article II, paragraph 1; (b) the penal provision referred 
to in article Il, paragraph 2; and (c) cash payment 
(article III). 

SeWith regard to the recommendations in the Final Ack. 
adopted by the conference of the signatory Powers in 1981, 
the Netherlands Government have stated that they agree 
fully with the procedure for the repression of the use of 
opium recommended and that it corresponds entirely with 
opium policy pursued in the Netherlands East Indies. 

I have, ctce, 


(Sgd.)WALTER ROBERTS. 


The Right Honourable 
Sir John Simon, G.C.S.I., KeC.rVeOey 


Kte., QtCe, ete 
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THIS DOCUMENT IS THE PROPERTY OF HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 


OPIUM. 9001 * October 19, 1932. 


CONFIDENTIAL. Szcrion 1. 


| F 7499/2231 /87 | No. 1. 
Mr. Eden to Sir John Simon—(Received October 19.) 


(No. 316.) United Kingdom Delegation, 
Sir, Geneva, October 17, 1932. 

I HAVE the honour to report that the Fifth Committee of the Assembly, 
during its discussion of the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs, 
emphasised the importance it attached to the ratification of the 1931 Convention 
on Limitation of Manufacture of Dangerous Drugs by a sufficient number of 
States to allow of its coming into force by the date contemplated in the protocol 
of the convention, namely, the 13th July, 1933. Mrs. Dugdale, who represented 
the United Kingdom on the Fifth Committee, explained in some detail the British 
position and informed the committee that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom would ratify the convention in time for it to come into operation 
by the date contemplated. Declarations were also made by a number of other 
delegates of the intention of their Governments to take the steps necessary for 
ratification within the period indicated, and the committee felt itself justified in 
requesting the Fourth Committee of the Assembly to insert in the budget for 1933 
the amount which would be required to meet the expenses that would be incurred 
by the League in connexion with the convention on its coming into force. 

2. The committee reviewed the results of the Bangkok Conference for the 
Suppression of the Opium-Smoking Habit, and an interesting discussion took 
place with regard to the problem of prepared opium, concerning which two 
opposing views were put forward. The Chinese delegate made a long statement 
on the same lines as many previous statements made by C ninese representatives 
at Geneva. He expressed regret that the Bangkok Conference had not led to an 
agreement embodying new and more effectual measures for the suppression of the 
manufacture of and trade in prepared opium. He argued that as the sale price 
of opium in countries where there is a monopoly is generally much higher than the 
price of smuggled opium, the monopoly system is an encouragement to opium 
smuggling, and that the existence of some illicit traffic in the East, which he did 
not deny, could not, in the view of the Chinese Government, justify the main- 
tenance of the monopoly system since the equally undeniable existence of illicit 
traffic in Europe does not lead the countries concerned’ to authorise non-medical 
consumption in their home territories. In reply, the United Kingdom, French 
and Netherlands delegates explainec that their reason for adhering to the 
monopoly system was that the volume of contraband opium which entered their 
territori as so great as to present an insuperable obstacle to prohibition, of 
which the only result would be to substitute smuggled opium for monopoly opium 
and probably to lead to even more serious consequences by the introduction of 
other more dangerous drugs. The Fifth Committee was unanimously of the 
opinion that the only solution of the problem is to be sought in the determination 
to co-operate continuously and prc sively in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Bangkok Conference. 

3. The committee took note of the work done by the Advisory Committee in 
preparation for the suggested conference to consider the possibility of limiting 
and controlling the cultivation of the opium poppy id the cultivation and 
harvesting of the coca leaf, but no discussion on the qu ion of the conference, 
for the holding of which no decision has yet been taken, took place. The 
committee also considered certain recommendations which had been made by the 
Advisory Committee at its fifteenth session and to which the Council, at its 
meeting on the 18th May last, decided to call the Assembly's attention; and it 
recommended the Assembly to make financial provision for the printing of the 
committee’s minutes and for the holding by the Advisory Committee of two 
sessions yearly in the future, one in the spring and the other in the autumn. 

c T have, &c. 
ANTHONY EDEN. 


[606 t—1] 


bass 0 9089 fod ee 


[Communicated to the Assembly, Official No. : A. 64, 1932.X1. 
» Council and the Members \ 
of the League.) 


Geneva, October 11th, 1932. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


TRAFFIC IN OPIUM AND OTHER DANGEROUS DRUGS 


REPORT BY THE FIFTH COMMITTEE TO THE ASSEMBLY 


Rapporteur : M. Paul Bastrp (France). 


The discussions of the Committee covered the following points : 


RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS : CONVENTION FOR LIMITING THE MANUFACTURE 
AND REGULATING THE DISTRIBUTION OF Narcotic Drugs: NEW LEGISLATIVE AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES, 


A. Ratifications. 


The Fifth Committee, being anxious, like the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium 
and Other Dangerous Drugs, that the Geneva Convention of 1925 should be applied as 
universally as possible, noted with pleasure that that diplomatic instrument, to which 
Bolivia and Brazil have recently given their definite accession, had now been ratified by 
forty-eight States. The Committee was also happy to record the statement of the delegate 
of Chile that the Chilian Parliament, at its next session, would approve the 1925 Convention, 
the principles of which it has indeed already put into force. 

The Fifth Committee desired to emphasise the fundamental importance it attached 
to the ratification of the 1931 Convention within the period laid down for its entry into 
force — i.e., before April 13th, 1933. It accordingly unanimously expressed the desire that 
the credits essential for the operation of the Convention should be passed by the present 
Assembly. 

In this connection, a large number of delegates once more laid stress on the merits of 
this Convention and the reasons in favour of its being put into force as speedily as possible. 
It amplifies and reinforces the measures of control provided for by the Geneva Convention 
and embraces new drugs. 

The necessity of limiting manufacture is proved by the persistent volume of the illicit 
traffic ; the information and statistics available to the Committee indicate that large 
quantities of drugs were seized last year — the very year in which the Limitation Conference 
was held. This demonstrates that, even last year, the world was still manufacturing 
quantities far in excess of its scientific and medical needs. Although, in fact, the quantities 
known to have been manufactured in 1931 show a considerable decrease and are well below 
the figure representing the maximum world needs as estimated by the Health Section and 
the Opium Section of the Secretariat, the Permanent Central Opium Board, on the basis of 
the official statistics for 1931, found that the quantities manufactured during that year, 
generally speaking, still exceeded the quantities actually necessary for medical and scientific 
needs. It is also probable that clandestine manufacture or manufacture in countries which 
do not supply figures to the Central Board are at all events, in part, supplying the illicit 
traffic. It is also clear, from the official statistics available, that the stocks in existence at 
the end of 1931 would meet the scientific and medical needs of the world for at least a year. 

The Fifth Committee was happy to note that the general desire to ratify had already 
found expression in action — namely, by the speedy ratification\ by the United States of 
America, the ratifications by Portugal and Sweden, the quite recent ratification (September 
28th) by such a great producing country as Persia, and the accession of Peru, the Sudan and 
Nicaragua (subject to ratification) ; it also welcomed announcements by a large number 
of delegates that their Governments would shortly ratify. 


8. D. N. 1.885 (F.), 1.450 (A.) 10/82, — Imp. de la T, de G. 


The delegate of Canada intimated that the Convention had been approved by the 
Chamber and the Senate, and that the instruments of ratification would be deposited at an 
early date. The delegate of Spain announced that it was hoped that the Cortes would shortly 
approve the Conyention. The delegate of China said that the Convention was now under 
consideration by his legislature. The Convention has also been adopted by the /talian 
Cabinet, and will be approved by Parliament before the end of the year. The position is the 
same in France, which, according to its delegate, will make it a point of honour to be one 
of the first to subscribe definitely to this important international instrument. The Hungarian 
Government will introduce a Bill in November which is certain to be accepted. The Belgian, 
Greek, Polish and Venezuelan Governments will submit the Convention to their respective 
Parliaments for ratification at their forthcoming sessions. The United Kingdom has taken 
all necessary legislative action to enable the Convention to be ratified within the stipulated 
time limit and its decision to ratify is unconditional. The delegates of Austria and 
Switzerland also state that their Governments will ratify in due course. The delegates of 
Germany, Chile, Japan, the Netherlands and Czechoslovakia stated that their Governments 
would do all in their power to ratify within the time limits. India announced that she 
proposed to ratify the Convention as soon as the Drugs Act could be amended. 

Having every reason to believe, as the outcome of this debate, that the number of 
ratifications necessary to enable the Convention to be put into force will be attained before 
April 13th, 1933, the Fifth Committee has unanimously adopted a text combining an Italian 
and a British proposal for the inclusion in the 1933 budget of the funds indispensable to 
meet the expenses necessitated by the putting into force of the Convention. _This textisas 
follows : 

“The Fifth Committee, 

“ Noting that the Conference contemplated the entry into force of the Convention 
not later than July 13th, 1933, the date indicated in the Protocol of Signature of 
the Convention ; 

“ Noting the declarations made by the representatives of a number of States of the 
intentions of their Governments to ratify before April 13th, in order that the 
Convention may come into force by July 13th, 1933 ; 

“Considering that, in these circumstances, it is absolutely essential to make 
the necessary budgetary provision in the budget for 1933 for the coming into force 
of the Convention : 

“The Fifth Committee requests the Fourth Committee to insert in the budget 
for 1933 the amount which is indispensable to meet the expenses necessitated by 
the putting into force of the Convention of 1931. ” 


Further, on the proposal of the delegate of Canada, as amended, the Committee 
unanimously decided to ask the Assembly to appeal to those countries that have not yet 
announced their intention of ratifying or acceding to the Convention, and accordingly 
adopted the following resolution : 


* Whereas, at the Conference held at Geneva in May, June and July 1931, a 
Convention was concluded by which it was sought to render effective by international 
agreement the limitation of the manufacture of narcotic drugs to the world’s legitimate 
requirements for medical and scientific purposes, and the regulation of their 
distribution ; 

“And whereas the said Convention was signed in the names of their respective 
Governments, before December 31st, 1931, by plenipotentiaries duly authorised 
to that effect by forty-two of the fifty-four States represented at the said Conference ; 

“And whereas it is provided by Article 30 of the said Convention that it shall 
come into force ninety days after the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
has received the ratifications or accessions of twenty-five Members of the League 
of Nations or non-member States, including four of the following : France, United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Germany, Japan, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Turkey and the United States of America ; 

“And whereas, to this date, no more than six States — namely, United States 
of America, Persia, Peru, Portugal, Sudan and Sweden have ratified or acceded to 
the said Convention ; 

“ And whereas, by the terms of its Protocol of Signature, i 
said Convention shall be ratified on or before July 13th, 19: 

“The Fifth Committee welcomes the statements made during the present session 
regarding ratification, and urges the Assembly to make forthwith special requests 
to those countries which have not signified their intentions in regard to ratification, 


is expedient that the 


to make earnest efforts to complete their respective ratifications of the Convention, 
or accessions thereto, with the least possible delay, and in any event not later than 
April 13th, 1933.” 


As the Secretary-General quite recently sent a circular letter to the Governments, urging 
the immediate ratification of the Convention, my colleagues will doubtless feel that there 
is no need to convey this resolution to the ‘Governments by another circular letter. Tt 
is, however, the earnest desire of the Fifth Committee that every delegation which 


represents in this Assembly a country that has not yet ratified should take the necessary 
steps to call its Government’s attention to the urgent necessity of ratifying the Convention 
as early as possible. 


B. New Legislative and Administrative Measures. 


The Committee noted with interest several statements regarding new legislative or 
administrative measures introduced in different countries. 

In Spain, the Decree of August 3rd, 1932, prohibits the importation and manufacture 
of heroin and heroin hydrochloride in Spain and the Colonies. Spain has also placed 
restrictions on the use of coca leaf. 

The delegate of Greece, referring to the passage in the Advisory Committee’s report 
(fifteenth session) regarding the legislative action proposed by the Greek Government 
with a view to assisting the Egyptian Government in its struggle against the illicit traffic, 
stated that the new law of June 15th, 1932, which has brought about a general recasting 
of the legislation regarding the Government Monopoly and the control of narcotic drugs 
in Greece, has introduced in a special chapter a particularly rigorous system of suppression 
in regard to infractions committed by Greek subjects in Egypt. 

The Committee heard with satisfaction the French delegate’s statement regarding 
the excellent results obtained by the application of a series of decrees enacted since 1928, 
with a view to organising the control of imports and exports and regulating manufacture 
and internal trade. The entry into force of these measures and the strict control exercised 
by the Narco Bureau have led to a notable decline in drug imports and exports, and the 
proposed establishment of a Central Police Office, the duty of which will be to centralise 
all information relating to the campaign against the illicit drug traffic, will make it possible 
to exercise even stricter supervision. 


Il. BANGKOK CONTERENCE FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE OPl1UM-SMOKING HABIT. 


The Fifth Committee discussed the results of the Bangkok Conference, which had 
already been considered by the Advisory Committee at its fifteenth session. The Fifth 
Committee trusts that the Bangkok Agreement will shortly be ratified by the signatory 
Powers. ‘ 

On this point, two diametrically opposite views were expressed, which the Committee 
thinks it well to set out. 

On the one hand, the delegate of China wished again to define exactly his Government’s 
position with regard to the problem of prepared opium, making reference to the Chinese 
Government’s memorandum (document ©.319.M.194.1932.XT) ; on the other hand, in reply 
to his remarks, the representatives of certain countries which have subscribed to the 
Bangkok Agreement stated the views of their Governments in opposition to the Chinese 
thesis. 

The Chinese delegation regrets that the Bangkok Conference did not lead to an 
agreement embodying new and more effectual measures for the suppression, not only of 
the opium-smoking habit, but also of the manufacture and internal trade in, and use of, 
prepared opium. The Chinese Government holds it to be certain that an absolute 
prohibition to import, export, manufacture, possess or use prepared opium would contribute 
effectively to facilitate the limitation of poppy cultivation. Moreover, seeing that the 
sale price of opium in countries where there is a monopoly is generally much higher than 
the price of smuggled opium, it is of opinion that the monopoly system is an encouragement 
to opium-smuggling. The Chinese Government is convinced that it will be much easier 
to put down smuggling when the use of opium for smoking has been abolished ; from the 
economic standpoint there can be no hope of suppressing the supply without first suppressing 
thedemand. The undeniable existence of the illicit traffic in the Hast cannot, in the Chinese 
Government’s view, just: the maintenance of the monopoly system, since the equally 
undeniable existence of ill traffic in Europe does not lead the countries concerned to 
authorise non-medical consumption in their home territories, and has not prevented the 
question of manufactured drugs from being settled. There cannot be two moralities, 
one for the West and another for the Hast. 

The delegates of France, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands and India emphasised 
the fact that their Governments had discharged their treaty obligations, and had done 
all in their power, so far present conditions permitted, to put down the use of opium 
for smoking in their Far-Hastern territories. Their reason for adhering to the monopoly 
system was that, in their view, the enormous volume of contraband traffic represented 
an insuperable obstacle to prohibition. The only result of probibition would he to 
substitute smuggled opium for Monopoly opium, and probably to strengthen the injurious 
influence of opium-smoking by the fraudulent introduction of other more dangerous drugs. 
Demand may stimulate supply, but unlimited supply stimulates demand. 

The policy of the countries which subscribed to the Bangkok Agreement for the 
gradual suppression of the opium-smoking habit has not, however, been one of inaction 
and it has led to results. 

In the Netherlands Indies, prohibition exists where it can be maintained to a reasonable 
degree ; another part of the territory is subject to a licensing and rationing system, and 
another part to a system of free zones. In Indo-China the lawful consumption has declined 
by 45 per cent since 1907 ; one-third of the shops have been closed ; the divans have all 


been suppressed in Tonkin and Annam, and half of them in Cochin-China, Cambodia and 
Laos. In the British possessions, the whole policy of the Government, in addition to its 
restrictive measures, is aimed at stimulating, through the development of social work, 
the education of the people, by which the final solution of the problem of the suppression 
of the use of prepared opium is to be achieved. Despite certain charges that have been 
made, the policy followed by the Governments in question in this field is in no way held 
back by financial considerations. The net revenue from opium is only 4% per cent of the 
general budget in Indo-China, and 6.13 per cent in the Netherlands Indies ; and in the 
Straits Settlements, as in the Netherlands Indies, amounts equivalent to, or more than 
equivalent to, the opium revenue are applied to social and health work. 

Realising the difficulties encountered both by the Chinese Government and the Powers 
who subscribed to the Bangkok Agreement, the Fifth Committee unanimously feels that 
the only solution of the problem is to be sought, not in systematically opposing the two 
theses, but in a determination to co-operate continuously and progressively, as illustrated 
by the recommendations of the Bangkok Conference, the value of which must not be 
underestimated. Those recommendations, in the view of the signatories, lay down a line 
of practical and useful action for the Governments, and indicate the direction which the 
countries concerned should follow in concert for the future. 


IM. PREPARATORY WORK FOR A CONFERENCE TO CONSIDER THE POSSIBILITY OF LIMITING 
AND CONTROLLING THE CULTIVATION OF THE OPIUM Poppy AND THE CULTIVATION 
AND HARVESTING OF THE Coca LEAF. 


The Fifth Committee noted with satisfaction the work done by the Advisory Committee 
in preparation for this proposed Conference, more especially in connection with the drafting 
of the questionnaires on the opium poppy and the coca leaf. 

The delegates of China, Spain and Italy suggested that the Conference on raw materials 
should not lose sight of the fact that its ultimate object was to limit the production of raw 
opium to the quantities absolutely necessary for medical and scientific needs. The delegate 
of India expressed the opinion that the production of raw opium should be limited to 
legitimate needs. 

The Fifth Committee unanimously felt that every effort should be made to collect the 
necessary material for the Conference in as complete a form as possible. 

It unanimously approved the proposal submitted by a number of delegations, more 
particularly the Spanish delegation, that special attention should be called to the fact that 
the Secretariat was empowered to ask Governments for any information it might think 
essential to ensure that the technical preparations for the Conference should be as thorough 
as possible. 

The Fifth Committee also devoted attention to the statement of the Bolivian delegate, 
who explained the peculiar and complicated position of his country and the danger of 
completely abolishing the use of the coca leaf by a population of two million human beings 
accustomed to it for generations, inasmuch as they might then resort to some more noxious 
stimulant, such as alcohol. 


IV. PRINTING OF THE MINUTES AND SESSIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The Fifth Committee noted with the greatest interest the recommendations made by the 
Advisory Committee at its fifteenth session regarding both the printing of the Minutes and 
the holding of two sessions yearly — recommendations to which the Council, at its meeting 
on May 18th, 1932, thought it particularly important to call the Assembly’s attention. The 
Fifth Committee agrees with the Advisory Committee and the Council that the publication 
of these Minutes is of fundamental importance to ensure the wide publicity which is essential 
to the Committee’s work and thereby to secure the support and interest of Governments 
remote from Geneva. 

The Fifth Committee also wishes to associate itself with the Advisory Committee's 
desire to hold two sessions yearly —as was indeed already approved by the Council in 
May 1931. Moreover, the expense caused to the League by the meeting of the Advisory 
Committee is confined to the travelling expenses and subsistence allowances of the assessors, 
together with perhaps some slight outlay on the engagement of additional staff for the 
Central Services of the Secretariat when eral meetings are held simultaneously. 

The Fifth Committee accordingly insists that financial provisions be made for the 
printing of the Committee’s Minutes and to enable the Advisory Committee, which at its 
last session was obliged to postpone consideration of a number of highly important questions 
on its agenda, to hold two sessions yearly in the future, one in the spring and the other in the 
autumn, 

It is beyond question that the work accomplished by the League in its campaign 
against opium would be seriously jeopardised if the Committee’s discussions, which form 
the keystone of that work, could not be made accessible to the public and if the Committee 
had not sufficient time to consider the problems referred to it. 


¢ 


WorK OF THE ADVISORY ComMITTER AND THE PERMANENT CENTRAL Opium Boarp. 


On the proposal of the delegate of Cuba, the Fifth Committee unanimously decided 
to offer its congratulations to the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other 
Dangerous Drugs and the Permanent Central Opium Board on their achievements in the 
campaign against the drug traffic. 


x & 


In concluding this survey of the situation during the past year, the Fifth Committee 
desires to lay stress upon the imperative necessity for the League to intensify its efforts, 
seeing that the illicit traffic is still so large and the problems raised by the drug question 
are so difficult, Moreover, the League has equipped itself for the fight with more powerful 
weapons than it possesses in other spheres. Not only are the Opium Conventions more 
universally applied than any of the other Conventions negotiated through the League, 
but the rigorous s em of international control established at Geneva constitutes an 
absolutely new institution. It is simply a question of executing a task which has been 
entrusted to the League by the Covenant itself. Any relaxation of this activity would 
imply the abandonment of the struggle, and would betray the hopes that the peoples 


hoth of the Bast and of the West have reposed in the Geneva institution. And, even in 
the which the world is passing through, the League must be faithful to its 


undertakings ; for any faltering might aggravate that very crisis. 


* 
x 


Accordingly, the Fifth Committee requests the Assembly to adopt the present report. 
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(C.L+143.1932/X1) of the 29th September, which was forwarded by 
the Foreign Office under reference F.7187/225/87 on the 11th 
October, on the subject of the proposed research into various 
questions relating to the problem of opium smoking, and to 
suggest that copies of the Secretary-General's letter should 
be sent to the Governments of Malaya and Hong Kong, and that 
they should be asked to say what they can do in the matter, amiy 


what sources of information there are in the respective colonies 
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on which investigators can draw. . 
A copy of this letter has been sent to the Foreign office. = 
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4s for the accuracy of the information on which the 
Commission of Enquiry based its comlusions regarding the opium 
position in China, the repr ntative of our Government pointed 
out that although this Commission of Enquiry had not remained 
for even twenty-four hours in China, it nevertheless expressed 
conclusions such as the following: 


"On the whole, conditions in China at the time of 
the Commission's enquiry into the Far-Eastern territories con- 
cerned were, in this respect, worse than ever during the last 
two decades." 


How could the Commission of Enquiry possitly, without 
conducting any investigations on the spot, draw a comparison 
between the state of affairs which it believed to exist at 
present and that which had existed during the last twenty years? 


The Chinese Government deeply regrets that the Gov- 
ernments represented at the Bangkok Conference should, in their 
ation, have endorsed information which the Commission did 
not obtain on the spot. 


II. 


In the declaration of the Bangkok Conference on the 
illicit traffic in opium, so-called infomation is given con- 
cerning the growing of cpium poppies in China and the smuggling 
of Chinese opium to territories under the control of other 
countries in the Far East. The Chinese delegation, while 
reserving its Government's right to submit detailed observations 
on this information later, formally declares that the Chinese 
Government, as regards its own territory, cannot admit as of 
probative value any information other than that given or con- 
firmed by itself. It begs to point out the danger of drawing 
official conelusions from information received from non-official 
sources or private publications since such information might be 
biassed. The Chinese Government obviously cannot accept any 
conclusions. based on such information. 


In this connection, while expressing its conviction 
that cach Power must take its own effective share of 
responsibility in all international cooperative activities and 
must recognise the inadequacy of results obtained in the past 
in ord to secure better results in the future, the Chinese 
delegation is bound to say that, in spite of the determination 
to succeed and in spite of the energetic attitude of its 
Government in punishing offences ag inst the opium laws and 
regulations, the results obtained have not, for reasons outside 
the control of the Chinese Government, been all that that 
Government desired. 


But far from allowing itself to be discouraged in a 
campaign undertaken for the good of, and with the approval cf, 
the whole country, the Chinese Government has unceasingly 
continued its efforts to achieve the total prohibition of 
opium in China. 
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FIRST MEETING (Public). 


Held at Bangkok on Monday, November oth, 1931, at 9 a.m. 


1. Opening of the Conference. 


His Highness Prince DEvAwoNGsE, Siamese Minister for Foreign Affairs, spoke as follows : 


_ I consider it a great privilege to have the honour of opening the Conference to-day. On 
this auspicious occasion, His Majesty the King has commanded me to convey to you a message, 
which I will read : 


“TI take pleasure in bidding you all a very cordial welcome. 
_ “You are gathered here from various parts of the world to discuss a question of great 
importance to the human race. Your work is such that you can justly be proud of it. For 
the better welfare of the world at large and in the sole interest of humanity, you are directing 
your efforts to find means of bringing about eventually the complete suppression of the 
opium habit. 

“I wish you every success in the great task that lies before you. ‘The experience which 
you already possess and the lofty aim which inspires you all are a guarantee that your 
deliberations will meet with universal approval.” 


It may not be out of place for me to give a brief account of the international action taken 
in the question of opium. Although the abuse of opium-was known to exist from quite an 
early date, no international action was taken until the beginning of the twentieth century. In 
1909, on the initiative of the United States of America, an International Commission met at 
Shanghai. Although this meeting did not result in the signature of an international agreement, 
the free and frank discussion which ensued on all aspects of the question did, in fact, clear the 
way for the subsequent conclusion of an international Convention. 

On December Ist, rgrr, an International Conference was convened at The Hague, and on 
January 23rd, 1912, the Hague International Convention was signed. Chapter II of this 
Convention deals with prepared opium, and Article VI provides that “the contracting Powers 
shall take measures for the gradual and effective suppression of the manufacture of, internal 
trade in, and use of, prepared opium, with due regard to the varying circumstances of each 
country concerned, unless regulations on the subject are already in existence”. ‘The provision 
just quoted has a very far-reaching consequence. It was the first international enunciation 
of the principle that the use of prepared opium should be gradually suppressed. 

‘There was not sufficient time for the Hague Convention to come into operation before the 
great war intervened. After the war the League of Nations was established, and, under 
Article 23 (c) of its Covenant, the League was made responsible for the general supervision over 
the execution of agreements with regard to the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs. In 
tg2t, the League of Nations set up an Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other 
Dangerous Drugs. The Committee met at regular intervals and in 1923 recommended that 
“the Governments concerned in prepared opium be invited to enter into negotiations with a 
view to the conclusion of an agreement as to the measures for giving effective application in the 
Far-Eastern territories to Chapter II of the Hague Convention and as to a reduction of the amount 
of raw opium to be imported for the purpose of smoking in those territories where it is temporarily 
continued, and as to the measures which should be taken by the Government of the Republic 
of China to bring about the suppression of the illegal production and use of opium in China ”. 

‘The Conference was convened and met in Geneva on November 3rd, 1924, and on 
February 11th, 1925, an Agreement, together with a Protocol, was signed by the following 
countries : United Kingdom, India, France, Japan, the Netherlands, Portugal and Siam. Instead 
of leaving each Government free to work out the details for the control of opium-smoking, as 
was done in the past, the Agreement attempted to lay down uniform measures of control which 
might be adopted by the Governments concerned. It dealt, in particular, with the establishment 
of a Government monopoly in regard to the importation, sale and distribution of opium, the 
prohibition of the sale of opium to minors and the prohibition of the purchase and sale of dross, 
except when the dross was sold to the Monopoly. ‘The Protocol, however, went a great deal 
further. Article II provided; “As soon as the poppy-growing countries have ensured the 
effective execution of the necessary measures to prevent the exportation of raw opium from their 
territories from constituting a serious obstacle to the reduction of consumption in the countries 
where the use of prepared opium is temporarily authorised, the States signatories of the present 
Protocol will strengthen the measures already taken in accordance with Article VI of the Hague 
Convention of 1912, and will take any further measures which may be necessary, in order to 
reduce consumption of prepared opium in the territories under their authority, so that such 
use may be completely suppressed within a period of not more than fifteen years from the date 
of the decision referred to in Article III”. Article ITI provided : “ A Commission to be appointed 
at the proper time by the Council of the League of Nations shall decide when the effective execution 
of the measures, mentioned in the preceding article, to be taken by the poppy-growing countries 
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has reached the stage referred to in that article”. ‘To enable the contracting parties to review eo. 
periodically the position in regard to the application of Chapter II of the Hague Convention and 

of the Agreement mentioned above, it was provided in Article XII of the Agreement that a 
Conference might be called for this purpose, and also that the first Conference should take place 

at the latest in 1929. 

In 1928, the Government of the United Kingdom drew the attention of the Council of the 
League of Nations to the fact that the efforts to suppress the smuggling of opium had failed in 
those territories of the Far East in which opium-smoking was still permitted and that the prospects 
of undertaking the gradual and complete suppression of the use of prepared opium had receded 
indefinitely. They therefore proposed the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry, to be sent 
to the Far East to investigate on the spot and report fully on the situation. ‘The Council referred 
this proposal to the Assembly, which recommended the appointment of three persons to conduct: 
the enquiry proposed by the British Government. In March 1929, the Opium Commission of 
Enquiry was appointed with His Excellency M. Ekstrand, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the King of Sweden to Buenos Aires, as Chairman of the 
Commission. This Commission travelled extensively in the Far East and made a comprehensive 
report on the whole situation. z 

‘The present Conference has been called under Article XII of the Opium Agreement of 1925. 
Its object is to review the situation as regards the application of Chapter II of the Hague 
Convention and also of the Agreement of 5. ‘The Council of the League vf Nations decided 
to hold this Conference in Bangkok. his ndeed, the first time that a Conference held under 
the auspices of the League of Nations mects in this country, and His Majesty’s Government are 
deeply gratified that this particular Conference should be discussing the question of opium. 
Siam has always been a firm supporter of the League of Nations, and I feel certain that the present 
Conference will make the League better known to the people of this country and will inspire 
them with even greater confidence in its strength and in its future. 

It now remains for me to welcome you all on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and to 
wish you success in your noble work. Your task is one which is complicated and difficult and 
will lay a heavy tax on your courage and patience. You will, however, be compensated by the 
thought that in every step you take you will be contributing individually to the greater happiness 
and to the welfare of mankind. 

I now declare the Conference open. 


M. Exstranp, Director of the Opium Traffic and Social Questions Sections, conveyed to 
the delegates at the Conference the sincere wishes of the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for complete success in their delicate and important task. The campaign against the 
smoking of opium and the abuse of narcotic drugs occupied a prominent place in the activities 
of the League. It was to be hoped that the result of the Conference’s work would mark a decisive 
step towards the suppression of the opium-smoking habit, thus giving fresh proof to the world 
of the possibilities of frank and whole-hearted collaboration amongst the nations concerned. 

M. Ekstrand paid a warm tribute to the memory of His Royal Highness the late Prince of 
Chandaburi, who, as first President of the Royal Siamese Opium Commission, had directed the 
Commission’s activities with so open and broad a mind. 

In conclusion, M. Ekstrand sincerely thanked His Majesty the King and all the Siamese 
authorities for the cordial hospitality extended to the Conference. 


2. Election of President. 


Prince DEVAWONGsE invited the Conference to elect a President. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvin (United Kingdom) said that he would first wish to express the 
deep gratitude of the Conference for the gracious message of His Majesty the King. ‘The friendly 
words spoken by His Highness the Minister for Foreign Affairs would also meet with a warm 
response from all delegates. The record of Siam in the matter of opium control had been an 
honourable one; the Advisory Opium Committee of the League had always recognised the sincerity 
of the attitude of Siam. 

Sir Malcolm Delevingne proposed that the first delegate of Siam, Phya Srivisar Vacha, 
should be elected President of the Conference. Phya Srivisar Vacha, who was known to those 
members who had served on the Advisory Opium Committee, would undoubtedly prove a wise, 
impartial and tactful President and would use all his endeavours to make the Conference a success. 
In conclusion, Sir Malcolm Delevingne paid a warm tribute to the admirable work done by the 
late Prince Charoon as Siamese representative on the Advisory Opium Committee. 


The proposal of Sir Malcolm Delevingne was adopted unanimously. 
Prince DEVAWONGSE invited Phya Srivisar Vacha to take the Chair and withdrew. 


The PRESIDENT spoke as follows: 


In electing me President of this Conference, you have conferred on my country and on myself 
a very great distinction, On behalf of His Majesty’s Government and on my own behalf, I take 
this opportunity of registering our very grateful thanks. 

I am well aware that the duties of the Chair in this distinguished assembly entail a very 
heavy responsibility, and I am equally aware of my own limitations. I shall, however, endeavour 
to fulfil the functions of my office to the best of my abilities and thereby strive to merit the great 
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confidence you have reposed in me. In this regard, I would look forward to your kind indulgence 
and to your hearty co-operation; for, without your help and support, it will not be possible for 
me to carry out my duties with any measure of success. 

His Highness the Minister for Foreign Affairs has already given us a short historical summary 
of the concerted action taken by the countries interested in the question of opium. It is by 
virtue of Article XII of the Geneva Agreement of 1925 that we meet to-day. Our duties are 
to review jointly the position in regard to the application of Chapter II of the Hague Convention 
and of the Geneva Agreement. ‘The Commission of Enquiry set up by the Council of the League 
of Nations has made a very clear and comprehensive report on the whole situation, and this 
will greatly facilitate our task. We are also fortunate in having with us here the Chairman of 
the Commission of Enquiry, who is acting as Secretary-General of our Conference. He will be 
able to supply us with any supplementary information that may be required. 

A perusal of the very able and instructive report of the Commission of Enquiry will show 
that the situation in regard to the question of smuggling has not improved. ‘This is, indeed, 
unfortunate. It should not, however, deter us from the objective we all have in view. We 
should rather set to work with a determination to succeed and, granted mutual good will and 
cordial co-operation on the part of all concerned, there is reason to hope that this Conference 
will come to a satisfactory conclusion. 


3. Election of Vice-President. 
M. Mat 


rance) proposed the election of M. van Wettum, first delegate of the 
Netherlands President. M. van Wettum’s authority and experience were known to all 
representatives. He was one of the most active members of the Advisory Opium Committee; 
he had attended the Opium Conferences held at Shanghai in rg09 and at The Hague in 1912 
aud had acted as Vice-President of the First Opium Conference held at Geneva in 1924-25, 
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The proposal of M. Maugras was adopted unanimously. 


M. van Werroum (Netherlands) expressed his deep thanks to M. Maugras for his very flattering 
proposal, by which the Netherlands Government would feet greatly honoured. 


4, Representation of China at the Conference. 


The PRestpEN?T announced that the Chinese Government had been invited by the League 
Council to take part in the Conference. ‘he Secretary-General of the League had received a 
letter from M. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, of the Permanent Office of the Chinese Delegation to the League 
of Nations, informing the Secretary-General that the National Government much regretted its 
inability to accept the invitation to send a representative to the Conference, In this communi- 
cation, M. Sze had added that the Government and people of China continued to take a deep 
interest in the early solution of the problem of the abuse of opium-smoking. 


5. Secretariat of the Conference. 


The PREsIr 
of the League of N 


~~ informed the Conference that, by arrangement with the Secretary-General 
ations, the Secretariat of the Conference would consist of the following : 


Secretary-General ; M. Exic Binar Exsrranp, Director of the Opium Traffic and Social 
Questions Sections, Secretariat of the League of Nations. 

Deputy Secretary-General : Phra Sti Banya, Acting Chief of Protocol, Siamese Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Secretary : M. Bertil A, Renporc, Member of the Opium Traffic Section, Secretariat of 
the League of Nations. 


6. Verification of Credentials. 

The PresmeEn’ read the following statement : 

‘She President has the honour to inform the Conference that he has examined the credentials 
which have been handed by delegates to the Secretariat. 

‘The following delegates have submitted full powers to participate in the Conference and 
to sign any agreement which may be concluded by the Conference : 

Sir Malcolm Detzvinens, K.C.B., Permanent Deputy Under-Secretary of State to His Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department; Delegate of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

“Full powers issued by His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


His Excellency Yasukichi Yatase, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
residing in Siam, delegate of Japan; and 

M. Shunichi Munrsuve, Secretary to the Department of Overseas Affairs; delegate of Japan. 
“ Tull powers granted by His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Japan. 

M. W. G. vAN Werrum, Adviser to the Netherlands Government for International Opium 
Affairs, first delegate of the Netherlands; 
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M. C. Ph.C.E. Sremvmetz, Chief Inspector, Head of the Opium Régie Department of the 
Netherlands Indies, delegate of the Netherlands; 

M. H. HorrKamp, Administrator of the Department of Finance of the Netherlands Indies, 
delegate of the Netherlands. 
“Full powers granted by Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands. 

M. Joao Pereira DE MaGALHAgs, Director of the Civil Administrative Service of Macao, delegate 
of Portugal; 

M. Pedro José Lozo, Inspector of the Economic Service of Macao, delegate of Portugal. 
“Full powers ad referendum granted by the President of the Portuguese Republic. 

His Excellency Puya Srrvisar Vacua, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, delegate 
of Siam ; 

His Serene Highness Prince VIVADHANAJAYA JAyANTA (Prince Viwat), Director-General of 
the Revenue Department, delegate of Siam. 
“Full powers granted by His Majesty the King of Siam. 
The Government of France has communicated to the Siamese Government that the French 

delegation is composed of : 

His Excellency M. Roger Maucras, Minister Plenipotentiary of France, Chief of the delegation; 

M. Bovurcors, French Consul, substitute delegate; 

M. Touzet, Deputy Director of the Department of Finance of the Union of Indo-China, member 
of the delegation. 


The Government of India has informed the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
that Mr. J. B. Marsuatt, Excise Commissioner of Burma, is delegate of India. 


The Government of the United States of America is represented at the Conference by 
Mr. John Kenneth CALDWELL, Consul neral of the United States of America, in the capacity 
of observer, sted by Colonel Lucien R. SwEET, of the Philippine Constabulary. 


The Pr 


lent has the honour to suggest that this statement be accepted by the Conference 
in lieu of sy 1 examination by a Committee on Credentials. 

The President added that the Conference would no doubt agree that all delegates possessed 
sufficient powers to take part in the discussions. The delegates of France and India were not 
yet provided with the necessary full powers for signing an agreement, but it was to be hoped that 
they would obtain them in the event of the Conference’s succeeding in drawing up an agreement. 


The conclusions of the President's report were adopted. 


7. Adoption of Draft Rules of Procedure. 


The draft Rules of Procedure (Annex 1) were adopted. 


8. Programme of Work. 


The PrestpEN’ proposed that the Conference should proceed at once to a general discussion 
of the position in regard to the application of Chapter II of the Hague Opium Convention of 
January 23rd, 1912, and of the Geneva Opium Agreement of February 11th, 1925, and the report 
of the Commission of Enquiry into the Control of Opium-smoking in the Far East. He suggested 
that the general discussion would be facilitated if each delegation made a short statement setting 
out its country’s position. 


The proposals of the President were adopted. 


SECOND MEETING (Public). 
Held at Bangkok on Tuesday, November 1oth, 1931, at 8.45 a.m. 


9. General Discussion, 


The PREstpEN?T reminded the Conference that, under Article XII of the Geneva Agreement, 
the signatories to the Agreement had undertaken jointly to review from time to time the position 
in regard to the application of Chapter II of the Hague Convention and of the Geneva Agreement. 
Such a review was helpful in many ways. In the first place, it was important that public opinion 
should be based on accurate knowledge of what was happening in each country and of the 
difficulties with which each country was faced. Secondly, although each country must depend 
on its own experience, knowledge of that experience might be helpful to other countries. Lastly, 
although the report by the Commission of Enquiry contained much useful and interes ing infor- 
mation concerning conditions in the different territories, it was possible that the position might 
have changed in the two years that had elapsed since the Commission had collected the material 
for the report. For these reasons, the various delegations might perhaps wish to make a short 
statement emphasising certain aspects of the situation in their respective territories. 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY THE SIAMESE DELEGATION. 


Prince Vrwat (Siam) made the following statement : 


The situation in Siam is stated in detail in the report of the Commission of Enquiry. I shall 
therefore summarise only the more important aspects of the problem and I shall confine myself 
to the period of time since 1925. 


The Siamese delegates signed the Agreement of 1925 with a reservation to paragraph 3, 
subdivision (a), of Article I, which provides that “the system of employing persons paid by a 
fixed salary and not by a commission on sales for the retail sale and distribution of opium shall 
be applied experimentally in those districts where an effective supervision can be exercised by 
the administrative authorities ". His Majesty's Government made a reservation to Article V 
also, which prohibited the sale of dross except when sold to the Monopoly. ‘The reasons for these 
reservations were set forth fully during the Conference. hey may be briefly summarised as 
follows : At that time, the importation of crude opium and the manufacture of prepared opium 
were a Government monopoly, The Government, however, operated no retail shops itself. 
Prepared opitm was sold to the consumers by licensed shops. ‘These shops were also smoking- 
divans, and all smoking except in licensed shops was prohibited. The licensee was compelled 
to sell chandu at the same price as that which the Government charged him. ‘The dross collected 
belonged to the licensee, and from the proceeds thereof he secured his profit, the expenses of 
operation, and the fees and premium for the licence. His Majesty's Government at that time 
had in contemplation the introduction of a system of registration, licensing and rationing. As 
no new smokers were to be registered after a given date, the system would eventually produce 
the complete abolition of opium-smoking, provided, of course, that the Government had effective 
control over the supplies, Also, under this system, the dross habit would die out with the opium- 
smoking habit, All the provisions of such a law had been drafted, and at the Conference the 
Siamese delegates stated that it was the intention of His Majesty's Government to put into force 
this proposed system within a period of three years—that is, by 1928. Accordingly, it did not 
deem it necessary or desirable to accept provisions in the Agreement which would bring about 
a very drastic change in its method of distribution. By 1927, it became apparent that the situation 
with regard to poppy cultivation had not improved; on the contrary, large quantities of opium 
were available for smuggling into Siam, and the nature of its land and sea frontiers rendered an 
effective control of smuggling impossible. Under these conditions, the putting into force of the 
registration and rationing system would certainly have meant that the decrease in the consumption 
of Government opium would be accompanied by an increase in illicit consumption. Accordingly, 
His Majesty’s Government was compelled to postpone indefinitely the putting into force of its 
registration law, and it so notified the League of Nations. Atthesame time, it withdrew the reser- 
vations which had been made to Articles I and V. With regard, however, to Article V, concerning 
the sale of dross, the Government reserved the right to sell dross to persons medically certified 
as confirmed dross-addicts. 


I will now state the steps taken by His Majesty’s Government to carry out the obligations 
in these two articles and the results to date of these experiments. 


‘The practice in Siam of permitting smoking only in shops or divans naturally greatly increased 
the difficulties of substituting Government shops for licensed shops. ‘he licensee not only sold 
opium, but had to provide both rooms and all the appliances necessary for smoking, such as 
pipes, lamps, etc. Furthermore, he had to collect all the dross. The shops, moreover, had to 
be open at practically all hours of the day. This required that each shop should have a consider- 
able number of employees, varying, of course, with the size of the shop. In the Government 
shops so far established, the average number of employees has been between seven and eight. 
‘The work is not attractive, and it is exceedingly difficult to get reliable men to take the positions. 
In 1927-28 there were established forty Government shops. These have been increased year by 
year until now there are seventy-one. ‘The difficulties of securing employees also led to an 
experiment in what may be called semi-governmental shops. In this type of shop, of which 
there are now thirty-five, Government officials sell the chandu and the licensee furnishes the rooms 
and the equipment and collects the dross. 


‘The collection of dross, on the other hand, has been greatly facilitated by the fact that no 
smoking is permitted in Siam outside Government or licensed shops. Under the present system, 
chandu must be sold by the shops at the same price as that charged by the Government. All 
dross must be collected and returned to the Government, and for this dross the Government 
pays 5 ticals per tamlung, which is one-third of the price of chandu. As the percentage of dross 
which ought to be secured from a given amount of chandu is known approximately, it is not 
difficult to keep a proper check upon dross collection. No licensee is permitted to secure his 
supply of new chandu until he has returned the proper amount of dross. Furthermore, the 
collection of the dross in considerable amounts from known licensees makes the adulteration of 
dross easy to detect. In the first year of operation, 1927-28, the Government recovered 
658,830 tamlungs of dross. ‘The amount of chandu sold in the same year was 1,630,436 tamlungs. 
‘The percentage of dross recovered, therefore, was 40.41 of the chandu sold. 
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In 1928-29, there were recovered 800,504 tamlungs of dross, or 49.22 per cent of the chandu e 


sold; in 1929-30, 723,013 tamlungs of dross, or 48.03 per cent of chandu sold; in 1930-31, 
595,818 tamlungs of dross, or 48.42 per cent. 

As 50 per cent represents on an average the maximum amount of dross which may be 
recovered, it will be seen that His Majesty's Government is, in fact, making practically a complete 
recovery. As already stated, this result is due primarily to the system of prohibiting all smoking 
except in Government or licensed shops. 

His Majesty's Government made the reservation with regard to the right to sell dross to 
dross-addicts on the theory that it would be unwise to deprive those persons of the dross which 
they haye become accustomed to use. In exercising this right, it put into effect for these particular 
persons a system of registration, licensing and rationing. After the preliminary period, the 
registration books were closed. All licences granted were for one year only and were renewable 
at the request of the licensee. 

In the first year of the operation of this plan, 1927-28, 2,581 persons were registered, and the 
amount of dross sold during the year to these addicts was 42,437 tamlungs. In the year 1928-29, 
the same number of licences were renewed, and the dross sold was 24,424 tamlungs. In 1929-30, 
only 1,631 licences were renewed, and the dross sold was 17,063 tamlungs. In 1930-31, the 
number of dross-addicts was 966 and the amount sold 9,504 tamlungs. In the current year 
the number is only 549. r 

Dross is sold at two-thirds of the price of chandu, or ro ticals per tamlung. Obviously, the 
number of dross-addicts who applied for registration was a very small fraction of those who had, 
in fact, been consuming dross, and, furthermore, their consumption was far less than had been 
expected. The number of those who applied for renewal also decreased year by year by an 
unexpected percentage. Within a year or two, apparently, there will be no registered dross- 
addicts and no sale by the Government of dross. The result of this limited experiment in 
registration and rationing of dross-addicts clearly proves the futility of such a plan as long as 
the Government does not possess control over the supply of chandu and dross. Those who 
formerly consumed the dross resulting from Government chandu have satisfied their needs from 
illicit sources either of chandu or dross. 

In fact, since this registration and rationing plan came into force, there has been an increase 
of nearly 300 per cent in the seizures of illicit dross. 

I now come to the situation with regard to contraband opium. It is, I think, a matter of 
general knowledge to the members of the Conference that the situation has not improved since 
the Agreement of 1925. On the contrary, conditions to-day are more serious than ever before. 
With the exception of India, there is no effective control in the poppy-producing countries over 
either the production or the exportation or distribution of raw opium, and the amounts thereof 
which are available for illicit trade are apparently unlimited. ‘The extent and nature of Siam's 
land and water frontiers are such as to make it impossible for His Majesty's Government to 
exercise an effective control over smuggling. Obviously, the question of illicit traffic is a controlling 
factor with regard to any system of opium control either by complete prohibition or through a 
system of gradual suppression. 
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SRAL STATEMENT BY THE NETHERLANDS DELEGATION. 


M, van Wertum (Netherlands) made the following statement : 


I desire in the first place to express my sincere thanks to the Commission of Enquiry, the 
Chairman and Secretary of which we have the pleasure to see among us to-day, In fulfilment 
of the mandate entrusted to it, the Commission has produced a valuable basis for the discussions 
in this, our first, periodical meeting since the Agreement of February 11th, 1925, came into 
force. 

It may be useful if I explain my Government's position in regard to the monopoly of prepared 
opium in the Netherlands Indies, and, at the same time, without entering into details, mention 
certain considerations to which the report by the Commission of Enquiry has given rise. 

Some forty years ago, the Government of the Netherlands Indies instituted a régie in part 
of its territory. ‘That system was gradually introduced in other parts and, on April st, r913, 
was put into operation throughout the whole of the Netherlands Indies. All members will have 
observed that, with a view to the fulfilment of the treaty obligations, the Commission of Enquiry 
advocates the enforcement of a similar system, 

When introducing the opium régie system, the Government maintained, as far as possible, 
the so-called prohibition areas, instituted in the course of the nineteenth century, where the use 
of opium was completely forbidden. 

Ever since the régie was set up, the fundamental bases of the Monopoly have remained 
unaltered; the direct methods of restricting the use of prepared opium, in particular by the 
licensing and rationing systems, have, however, been given greater prominence since 1909. 

The Government has at no time overlooked the fact that it is the clandestine trade which 
prevents the authorities from taking the measures they are anxious to take, and which, without 
any doubt, they would take were there no contraband trade to be feared. As I have said 
ere, during the 1924-25 Conference, all measures which cannot success fully pass the 
practical test of the illicit traffic are detrimental to the cause we have at heart. 
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e@ The lines on which the Netherlands Indies opium régie is working, with the aim of suppressing 
the 


use of prepared opium in the manner prescribed by Article VI of the Hague Convention, may 
be briefly summarised as follows : The measures adopted in order to combat the use of prepared 
opium aim at total prohibition as their ultimate objective. So long as total prohibition is not 
a matter of practical politics, the measures, including those with regard to the retail selling prices 
of prepared opium, are intended to bring about the restriction of the licit use of prepared opium, 
in so far as such restriction is consistent with the effective checking of illicit consumption. 


You will observe that, in the fulfilment of this task, financial considerations are never 
allowed to affect the adoption of such measures as are necessary. 


While adhering to the principle that the Monopoly should be managed in such a way that 
no person concerned should have an interest in the amount sold, the Government has, in addition, 
taken up the task of instructing national opinion with the object of developing an anti-opium 
movement. Its efforts to this end are based on the view that without the co-operation of the 
people the suppression of the use of prepared opium could never be made a reality. In this 
work, the Government is hampered by the difficulty in making an uneducated mind to understand 
why the Government should sell opium and at the same time be prepared to give subsidies to 
private societies for purposes of anti-opium propaganda. In view of these and similar miscon- 
ceptions, we have always been opposed to the idea of allowing opium-smoking establishments 
to be managed by Government officials. It was, we considered, evident that, in the eyes of the 
people, any such method of management would prove detrimental, not only to the standing of 
the régie, but also to the promotion of more advanced moral views among the population. ‘To 
this end, the rég?e has, since the outset, drawn a clear distinction between matters relating to the 
distribution of prepared opium, for which the régie officials are held responsible, and those apper- 
taining to the province of the police; for this reason, officials in sales establishments have never 
had any connection with the institution of legal proceedings for breaches of the opium regulations, 
or with searches for contraband and other police work. 


‘The em employed in the Netherlands Indies has resulted in a reduction in the number 
of sales and smoking-establishments to the lowest figure compatible with administrative require- 
ments and the reasonable convenience of consumers, the purpose being to avoid encouraging 
either the purchase or the smoking of opium. In the year in which the opium régie was introduced, 
the total number of such establishments authorised in the various parts of the Netherlands Indies 
was 1,721 aud 927 respectively. ‘The numbers have now fallen to 1,051 and 49. These figures 
speak for themselves. Permits for smoking-establishments are only given provided they afford 
an adequate source of income to the manager; the object of this restriction is to prevent his being 
compelled to have recourse to malpractices in order to make a livelihood. A policy whereby 
consumers were obliged to smoke in authorised establishments only would make it necessary 
for us to set up hundreds of such establishments. That would be not only the reverse of the 
system we follow at present, but repugnant to public opinion as well; it would, moreover, exclude 
the beneficial influence exercised by the family. The income earned by the manager of the smoking- 
establishment consists of the small fee he charges the customer for the use of pipe, berth and 
lamp, and the money he derives from the sale to the Government of the dross collected from the 
pipes smoked in his establishment. 


With regard to dross, the opium 7égie considers it a matter of primary importance that 
consumers should be encouraged to sell their dross to the Monopoly and that every precaution 
should be taken to prevent this harmful residue remaining in the hands of smokers. In addition 
to paying, as heretofore, a relatively high price for dross, the Netherlands Indies Government 
endeavoured to encourage the handing-in of dross to the Monopoly by requiring the official in 
charge of the sales establishment to pay in cash. ‘This system of paying in cash had to be aban- 
doned as early as 1912, because it was found to give rise to fraud by both officials and sellers 
who adulterated the dross. Since that year, no dross is paid for until the factory analysts have 
certified it as genuine. 


‘The percentage of dross bought by the régie, as compared with sales of opium, has always 
been very low. Happily, the percentage has increased in recent years, although the prevalent 
economic depression might give reason to expect the opposite. I may add that the Netherlands 
Indies Government is considering the means of encouraging still further the sale of dross to the 
Government. We cannot, however, go so far as to require the opium-buyer to hand in his dross 
before he receives his opium: first, because the commission of frauds could not be prevented and, 
second, because not every smoker smokes his own pipe and the dross derived from the opium 
smoked varies in value. Part of the population is accustomed to mix the opium, before consuming 
it, with chopped leaves of a special kind, and the residue of this mixture cannot be used either 
for consumption or for ay other purpose. 


In order to restrict the use of opium as far as possible, the régie has followed the policy of 
making the retail prices of opium as high as is consistent with the situation in regard to smuggling. 
So far, the régie has never been forced by circumstances to reduce prices. It is an undeniable 
fact that excessive prices are an incentive to smuggling, but it would be incorrect to suppose that 
the contraband trade can, in all circumstances, be driven from the field by reducing prices to a 
low level. Next to the increase of ‘prices, the enforcement of restrictive measures must be 
regarded as a great stimulus to smuggling. For instance, in some parts of the wworld there is 
continual smuggling, even though local retail prices are very low. The retail price to be fixed 
is a matter of expediency, and must be considered solely in the light of local conditions. Provided 
smuggling can be kept within reasonable bounds, the reduction of retail prices is regarded by the 
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Netherlands Indies authorities as likely to promote an increase in licit sales and possibly, at the 
same time, an increase in the total sales, licit plus illicit. tf 

Finally, I should like to say something about the licensing and rationing system. The names 
of persons purchasing opium are registered in all parts of the Netherlands Indies—that is to say, 
their names and the quantities they buy are booked by the official in charge of the sales 
establishment. We have put systems of rationing into effect wherever it appeared possible to 
maintain them, The methods of operation vary according to circumstances, so that we have 
instituted a very elastic way of dealing with this matter. In certain circumstances, we have 
even attempted to enforce a rationing system in large and populous centres, while leaving 
new-comers an opportunity to obtain a licence. After trying this system for some years, we were 
obliged to repeal it, because it was followed by an enormous increase in smuggling. 

For this and other reasons, the Netherlands Government firmly adheres to the principle 
underlying the Final Act of the 1925 Agreement—that is, the principle that the possibility of 
adopting measures aiming at the introduction of a system of licensing and rationing, or of 
maintaining that system, depends principally upon the extent of the contraband trade; that in 
some cases those measures are even dangerous, and that it must be left to the Government 
concerned to choose the moment when circumstances allow of their adoption. In the light of 
the practical experience acquired, my Government will not feel able at present to enforce a 
rationing system throughout the Netherlands Indies. 

In conclusion, I should like to stress that, for many years past, the Netherlands Indies 
Government has done its utmost to check the use of opium by all suitable means and, in so doing, 
has based its efforts on the experience that has been gradually accumulated. 

The average quantity of prepared opium smoked annually per head of population is at 
present not more than 0.81 gramme, or 12} grains. 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY THE JAPAN 


SATION. 


M. Yarase (Japan) made the following statement : 


May I take this opportunity to express, on behalf of my delegation, our warm gratitude to 
His Majesty's Government for the generous hospitality extended to us who are attending this 
international gathering convened under the auspices of the League of Nations? It is with feelings 
of satisfaction that we have come to the capital of Siam to discuss this question, which is of special 
concern in the Far East. In accepting the invitation of the League Council to attend this Confe- 
rence, my Government has shown its willingness to co-operate with other Powers for the success 
of the present Conference, and my delegation will endeavour, in concert with the representatives 
of the other nations, to find the best solution for this complicated problem. 

I should like to take this opportunity to pay as well a tribute to the Commission of Enquiry 
into the Control of Opium-smoking in the Far East. Under the able leadership of M. Ekstrand, 
now Director of the Opium and Social Questions Secti the Le Secretariat, the Commission 
has admirably accomplished the very difficult task of giving an impartial review of the situation 
in each territory. The result of the Commission's efforts is that we are in possession of its 
valuable report for consideration at the present Conference. 

In surveying the situation as it has existed in Formosa and the Kwantung Leased ‘Territory 


since the publication of the Commission’s report, I shall not repeat in detail the historical aspects 
of the system of control in force there; I shall merely point out certain of its more salient features. 


1. System of Control in Formosa. 


When the Government of Formosa completed the system of registration in 1900, the number | 
of smokers was nearly 170,000. ‘Towards the end of 1928, this number was reduced to slightly 
over 27,000, Such was the result of the policy persistently pursued by the Government of Formosa 
over a period of thirty years. 


2. Revision of the Measures of Control since the Ratification of the Geneva Agreement. 


Upon ratifying the Geneva Agreement, the Japanese Government decided to adopt more 
stringent measures of control, not only over individual smokers, but also over the distribution of 
opium in Formosa, Under the revised regulations, only those opium-smokers who had become 
addicts and were found incurable before the coming into force of the revised regulations were 
finally permitted to register and obtain a licence. Next, persons“infringing the regulations 
governing secret smoking must be sentenced to a term of imprisonment without, as was previously 
the case, the alternative of a fine. Further, treatment was made compulsory for all smokers 
found to be curable. 

In 1929, when the new regulations came into force, more than 25,000 persons applied for 
licences. ‘These applicants were carefully examined by both the administrative and the medical 
authorities and were classified in three groups according to the degree of addiction. ‘The first 
group included coniirmed opium-smokers of the incurable type; the second, those who could 
be cured and should be required to undergo compulsory treatment; and the third, those who 
were not found to be confirmed smokers and from whom opium should therefore be withheld. 
After repeated medical examinations, the authorities issued opium-smoking licences to 
5,518 persons, on the ground that their addiction was incurable. In the second group, 
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13,584 persons were found curable and were required to submit themselves to compulsory treat- 
ment; while, in the third group, 6,209 persons were given a warning against smoking and placed 
under special police supervision. 

‘The authorities also took steps to re-examine all smokers who had formerly held licences. ‘The 
result was that 1,253 persons were found to be no longer habitual smokers and their licences were 
withdrawn, while 3,884 licensed smokers were found curable and were therefore classified in the 
second group for compulsory treatment. In consequence of these measures, 5,137 licences have 
been withdrawn and 5,518 new licences issued, so that we now have an assurance that all secret 
smokers who previously obtained their supplies from illicit sources have been rounded up, and, 
at the same time, that certain of the causes of the illicit demand have been removed. It is 
expected that, with the progress of compulsory treatment, there will be a steady decrease in the 
number of smokers in the island. 


3. Compulsory Treatment of Opitum-smokers. 


‘To carry out the measures for the compulsory treatment of smokers not considered to be 
inveterate smokers, the Government took steps to treat them in hospitals over a certain number 
of years. For this purpose, the Government has established at Taihoku a special hospital with 
accommodation for 150 patients, and a special ward in each of the twelve’governmental hospitals 
in the different parts of the island with a total accommodation for 425 patients. The period 
required for curing a smoker in hospital is estimated to average about four weeks. Hence, 
between five and six thousand persons can be treated and cured in the space of one year. About 
3,000 smokers had been treated by the end of 1930—that is to say, during the first experimental 
year, 


4. Methods used for the Detection of Unlicensed Opium-smokers. 


To complete the system employed for the gradual suppression of opium-smoking in Formosa, 
the authorities have taken energetic measures both for the control of the illicit supply of opium 
and for the discovery of secret opium-smokers. The task was found a very difficult one. To 
facilitate its accomplishment, the Japanese authorities have introduced, for the detection of 
opitm-smokers, a chemical test which has proved effective in the examination of unlicensed 
secret smokers. While the scientific and theoretical problem involved still remains to be investi- 
gated, the authorities have found the test to be of practical value in discovering secret smokers. 
By this method, combined with control of the illicit traffic, the authorities hope to attain the goal 
of the gradual suppression of opium-smoking in Formosa. 


5. Improved Administrative Measures for the Control of Opium-smoking. 


With the revision of the regulations, numerous administrative measures, in particular those 
relating to the system for distributing prepared opium, have been revised. For example, no 
smoker is allowed to obtain opium except from the designated retailer in his district; any smoker 
obliged to buy opium for his daily ration outside the district in which he resides must present 
his licence together with a police certificate specially authorising him to do so; a smoker may 
obtain a supply equal to the ration for three days, but he is not allowed in any one day to smoke 
more than the amount authorised as his daily ration. ‘These various changes in the administrative 
measures will prove important in securing the effective control of opium-smoking. 

To check the illicit traffic, the Government has increased both the police forces employed 
in the Customs and those on service in the districts where smuggling was thought to be particularly 
intense. ‘The foregoing are some of the salient features of the system at present applied for the 
control of opium-smoking in Formosa in execution of the stipulations of the Geneva Agreement. 


6. System of Control in Kwantung Leased Territory. 


The Government of the Kwantung Leased Territory has made every effort to enforce measures 
for the gradual suppression of opium-smoking in the territory. Kwantung, however, unlike 
Formosa, which is an isolated island, is faced with special difficulties in solving this complicated 
problem. It is one of the gateways into Manchuria, and in the space of twelve months is traversed 
by thousands of coolies numbering more than the permanent population of the territory. In 
these circumstances, the authorities are confronted with an arduous task in controlling both 
individual smokers and the illicit traffic. 

In recent years, the Government of the Leased Territory has completed the system of 
registration and rationing by measures aiming at increased opportunities for the treatment of 
addicts. ‘The authorities have, too, taken steps to check the opium-smoking habit by arousing 
public opinion through social education and instruction in schools. A programme has been 
drawn up with the object of encouraging the various social organisations to carry out anti-opium- 
smoking propaganda and to revise the text-books used in the schools so that they will include 
lessons against the vicious habit of opium-smoking. Business firms are encouraged to send their 
employees who are habitual smokers in the curable class to the Government hospital. By these 
methods, the authorities hope to bring about the gradual and effective control of opium-smoking 
in this territory, where the problem exists in its most complicated forms. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT BY THE DELEGATION OF THE UniTED Kincpom 


Sir Malcolm DreLEvincne (United Kingdom) desired to state the general attitude of the 
Government of the United Kingdom towards the question under discussion, to explain briefly 
the present position as far as the British possessions were concerned, and to offer some general 
observations, 

The main lines of British policy remained the same. He thought he might claim that the 
United Kingdom had given effective application to the Geneva Agreement and that, in spite 
of the unfavourable conditions under which that policy had had to be applied, it had, except 
in one case where adverse circumstances had proved altogether too strong, brought about a 
considerable improvement in control. At the same time, the Government of the United Kingdom 
was prepared to give the most careful and sympathetic consideration to any proposals for securing 
more effective control that might be made at the Conference. It welcomed and appreciated 
the investigation carried out by the League Commission and agreed very largely with its conclusions 
as to facts, though it might have to differ, in part, at least, in regard to some of the Commission’s 
recommendations. A great mass of information, which should be of the greatest value, not only 
to the Governments, but also to all students of the problem, had been collected and brought 
together in a convenient form. He was sure that a tribute of appreciation would be paid by the 
Conference to the Commission for its work. 

To supplement the information given in the volumes published by the Commission, he would 
say a word or two concerning the position in the two most important British territories affected — 
Malaya and Hong-Kong. As the two volumes afforded a complete survey of the system of 
control in force in the territories mentioned, he would not deal with the question in detail, 


Malaya. 


Registration was adopted after the 1924-25 Conference as a first step on the road towards 
a complete control by licensing and rationing. ‘The introduction of a novel system had necessarily 
taken time, but it had been brought into operation with much less difficulty than had been antici- 
pated by some, and, though, owing to the illicit traffic, it was a long way from being complete, 
sufficient had been done to make further advance possible. ‘The tabulation and analysis of sales 
had already provided valuable information, and the experience of the working of the system 
had shown how further improvements could be effected. ‘The authorities in Malaya had under 
consideration such questions as identification of the registered person, cancellation of “dead ” 
cards or cards which, owing to non-use, might be presumed to be * dead ”, limitation of registered 
persons to purchase from a specified shop. ‘They were also considering whether, where, and 
to what extent, in so far as local conditions permitted, it might be possible to take a further 
step on the road towards licensing and rationing. Sir Malcolm Delevingne would venture to 
remark that, as the illicit traffic was the obstacle, the sole obstacle, in the way of introducing 
that system, it might at least be recognised that it might be possible to introduce measures in 
some areas which would not be practicable in others. The position in regard to the illicit traflic 
differed considerably in different areas. That was a matter which was well worth exploration 
by the Conference, 

Another point of interest was the remarkable falling off in sales in the last two and a half 
years. Total sales had amounted to 2,950,000 taels in 1929, to 2,264,000 in 1930 and to 814,000 
in the first half of 1931. Converted into kilogrammes, these figures would be 111,000 kilogrammes 
in 1929, 85,000 in 1930 and 30,000 in the first half of r93r. The cause of this decline was, of 
course, the depression in trade. It was in part due to the return of numbers of Chinese immigrants 
to China. In this connection, it should be mentioned that the Government of the Straits 
Settlements was restricting the immigration of Chinese. In the main, however, the reduction 
was probably to be accounted for by the fact that the smokers who remained had less money 
with which to buy. It was, of course, impossible to say what this might mean for the future, 
but, if economic circumstances could bring about so rapid a reduction in a short space of time, 
it might be thought to suggest that a rate of consumption much in excess of the present figure 
was not a necessity of the situation and that every effort was demanded of Governments to keep 
consumption down to a lower level. He hoped that this point would be considered by the 
Conference in detail. 


Hong-Kong. 


Sir Malcolm Delevingne regretted that he was unable to report satisfactory progress in this 
territory. Geographically part of China, it was more exposed, or at any rate no less exposed, 
than any other possession to the flood of Chinese opium. ‘The position remained the same as 
described in the report by the Commission of Enquiry. 


Illicit Traffic. 


He wished to say something in general on this point, and he might have a good deal more 
to say later in detail. As everyone was aware, it lay at the root of the whole problem and called 
for the most thorough examination by the Conference. ‘The problem was made more difficult 
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because it had so many aspects. ‘The nature of the illicit traffic differed in different districts. 
In some, opium could be smuggled over a land frontier or by a short sea transit in small boats. 
‘That was the case of Hong-Kong. In others, it could only be introduced by long sea voyages. 
That was the case of Malaya. It must not be forgotten that it was not only the Far-Eastern 
territories that suffered; the United States of America, Canada and Australia all received smuggled 
opium in considerable quantities. He might mention that the Canadian authorities had had 
considerable success in checking smuggling on their western coast and breaking up the smuggling 
organisations. What had been possible in Canada should not, he thought, be beyond the powers 
of any other country. 


He had already referred to the position in Hong-Kong, and he did not think that he would 
be contradicted by his technical expert if he described the situation there, in so far as regarded 
smuggling, as desperate. As a matter of fact, the Colony was flooded with illicit opium. ‘That 
had greatly diminished the value of the opium-control system in Hong-Kong. ‘The authorities 
of the territory estimated the quantities of smuggled opium at ten times, and perhaps more, the 
quantities of Government opium sold. 


With regard to sales, the figures received recently from the Governor of the Colony showed 
that they were very low this year owing to the influx of contraband opium. He would deal with 
this question in detail later, but might say at once that, whereas illicit opium was sold in Hong-Kong 
at 4.50 dollars the tael, Government chandu, the price of which had been 14.50 dollars per tael, 
had risen, since the fall in the exchange, to 17 dollars. ‘The margin for profit on illicit transactions 
was therefore clear. ‘The Governor of the Colony reported further that Chinese raw opium was 
available in large quantities from 2.50 to 4 dollars a tael. Such opium was generally kept in 
small boats in the port and brought ashore by women, who concealed it on their persons, in 
amounts of about 60 taels at a time. 


The position was more encouraging in Malaya. In recent years there had been a steady 
improvement, due in part to greater efficiency in the departments, and in part to the very special 
efforts made by the Straits Settlements authorities to break up the smugglers’ organisations. 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne had been told that the authorities had been so far successful that 
contraband opium no longer arrived in large quantities, but in small quantities only. 


The Conference might perhaps be interested by a glance at a comparative table of seizures 
effected in the Straits Settlements since 1924. Seizures of raw opium had amounted, in taels, 
to 12,600 in 1924, 36,600 in 1925, 18,600 in 1926, 6,200 in 1927, 14,900 in 1928, 16,400 in 1929, 
29,900 in 1930. Seizures of raw opium showed no reduction. The position with regard to 
chandu was quite different. Seizures had amounted to 90,500 taels in 1924, 275,000 in 1925, 
1,700,000 in 1926, 182,300 in 1927, 83,200 in 1928, 43,800 in 1929, 57,100 in 1930. 


These figures supported what Sir Malcolm Delevingne had said concerning the success 
obtained as a result of the efforts made by the authorities to repress the traffic in Malaya. ‘The 
authorities felt satisfied and considered that they had a closer control than ever over the illicit 
traffic. 

One point of interest should be mentioned. Till about two years ago, the great bulk of 
raw opium seized in Hong-Kong and Malaya had consisted of Chinese opium. In the last year 
or two, much of the opium seized had come from Persia. Such opium was first exported to 
China, whence it was later introduced into Hong-Kong, which was not surprising, and into Malaya, 
which was surprising. 


Dealing still with the question of the illicit traffic, Sir Malcolm Delevingne pointed out that, 
following on the recommendations of the Advisory Opium Committee and the Geneva Agreement, 
much had already been done by co-operation between Governments in the interchange of 
information as to the traffickers and their methods, sources of supply, and so on, to enable more 
effective action to be taken. The Government of the United Kingdom was convinced of the 
value of these methods, and was anxious to see them improved and carried further. It believed 
that to be possible and hoped some definite steps to that end might be agreed upon by the 
Conference. He thought, moreover, that the Commission of Enquiry had come to the same 
conclusions as those reached by his Government. 


In passing, he might refer to the importance, repeatedly insisted on by the Advisory Opium 
Committee, of severe penalties for traffickers on the large scale. Effort should be concentrated 
on detecting the persons behind the illicit traffic and punishing them severely. The value of 
such a policy was proved by the experience of the Straits Settlements. The authorities there 
lad made special endeavours to discover the ringleaders and, when discovered, the latter had 
been sentenced not only to imprisonment but to expulsion from the Colony as well. The Con- 
ference might perhaps be willing to take these remarks into consideration. It would also be 
desirable to examine the possibility of tightening up the legal provisions covering the matter. 
Experience showed how difficult it was in these cases to obtain definite proof of a nature to 
convince a court that an offence had been committed by such and such an individual. It might 
perhaps be recommended that, in cases where illicit opium was found in his possession or under 
his control, the onus of proof should be placed on the party in the dock. 


It must, however, be recognised that, as long as the production of opium continued on the 
present enormous scale, smuggling would also continue, and the problem of addiction must be 
attacked at the same time from the other end, by seeking to remove the causes which produced it. 
‘Too little attention had perhaps been paid to this question. Valuable information on the subject 
might be found in the report of the Investigating Committee in Malaya which had met before the 
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1924-25 Conference. Sir Malcolm Delevingne hoped that the delegates at the present Conference 
would be able to exchange information on this matter, and that the Conference would examine 
a problem of such importance. 

Stress had often been laid on propaganda and on provision for the treatment of addicts. The 
experience of the British authorities unfortunately gave ground for doubting whether these 
produced much effect. The classes from which smokers were recruited, at least in British 
possessions, were largely the Chinese immigrants, who were not likely to be open to propaganda. 
The provision made for the treatment and cure of smokers in British territories had not given 
very encouraging results, There was no great difficulty in removing the craving in the case of a 
smoker who was anxious to be freed from it; the difficulty lay in preventing its return. The 
percentage of smokers who did not relapse after treatment was very low. All those familiar 
with the problem of drug-addiction knew that the real difficulty lay here. 

The Commission of Enquiry had laid great stress on the importance of attacking the causes 
of addiction, Social services of certain kinds might do much, and an exchange of experiences 
between delegates might be valuable. He did not propose, for the moment, to deal in detail 
with what was being done in the British territories. He would revert to the matter in due course. 

Mention had been made of education. That might be useful in the case of children, but the 
difficulty was that it was the adults who needed educating. He had been impressed by the 
statement in the report by the Malayan Committee that, in many cases, the opium-smoking habit 
had been contracted under the belief that opium cured dis He had himself come across 
cases of this kind the other day, during the visits to the divans in Bangkok which had been 
organised for the delegates. It was worth considering whether anything could be done to educate 
public opinion on this subject. 

Progress on these lines must necessarily be very slow; one knew that from experience of 
social services at home. Nevertheless, that was not a reason for doing nothing. On the contrary, 
it was a reason for putting into effect any practicable measures—if there were any—as soon as 
possible. He hoped that proposals on the subject would be made to the Conference. 

Another question to which Sir Malcolm Delevingne wished to direct attention was that of 
the Government arrangements for purchases of raw opium. As was known, the supplies of Indian 
opium were being diminished and would cease in three years’ time, Other sources had to be 
drawn upon, and the arrangements made for this purpose by the purchasing Governments might 
have a very important bearing on the question of opium production and the illicit traffic. He 
would not go into the matter in detail at the moment—he would do that later—but he wished to 
say that, in the opinion of the Government of the United Kingdom, it was important to secure 
that purchases should be so made as not to cause excessive fluctuations on the opium market. 
The aim should be so to arrange them as to stabilise production. Further, so far as possible, the 
trade should pass through the hands of responsible firms not connected with the illicit traffic. 
All those familiar with the matter would understand his meaning. 

There had been certain differences as to the interpretation of some of the provisions in the 
Geneva Agreement. These points should be cleared up. 

Reverting to what had been done in Malaya, he might mention that the Government of the 
Straits Settlements had, since April rst, 1930, reduced the ‘s of the containers in which prepared 
opium was sold. There used to be three sizes; one containing one tael had been abolished. The 
three chees container had been reduced to two chees, and the three hoons container to two hoons. 
This change had been followed immedi by a marked falling off in consumption, and the 
authorities could only attribute this decline to the measure in question, He would give later 
exact figures for the reduction in consumption. 

In conclusion, he hoped that the outcome of the Conference would be concrete proposals, 
It was not certain yet whether the Conference would result in the signature of a new agreement 
— that would depend on the decisions taken — but he would ask that, in any case, it should avoid 
vague generalities, which left the way open for divergencies of opinion as to the interpretation 
of the text and the scope of the commitments entered into by the Governments. He would urge 
the Conference to concentrate on specific and practical measures. 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY THE FRENCH DELEGATION. 


M. Maveras (France) made the following statement : 


The French delegation desires first to express its warmest thanks to the Royal Siamese 
Government for so graciously receiving in the capital of Siam a conference convened to discuss 
certain matters to which the League of Nations attaches special importance and which are 
fundamental for the future of the human race. 

_ The very valuable information contained in the report by the Commission of Enquiry makes 
it unnecessary for me to detain you long. I wish merely to survey in broad outline the position 
of French Indo-China with regard to the opium problem. 

There are, I think, three main features in the situation in that colony : 


First, Indo-China is not an opium-producing country. The cultivation of the poppy is 
confined to a few mountain districts in the Laos country and in Upper Tonkin, where the output 
is negligible, I may add that, not only is Indo-China not a producer, but she has no intention 
of becoming one. She is not therefore a centre for the propagation of the evil. 
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Secondly, Indo-China is not addicted to opium-smoking. The average sales by the régie 
in recent years have not exceeded 64 tons, which, for a population of over twenty millions, 
represents an annual consumption of roughly three grammes per head. The native population 
accounts for only 30 per cent of the total number of smokers. There would, therefore, be practi- 
cally no consumption in our territory were it not for certain foreign immigrants. 

The position in Indo-China is marked by a third feature. We have, on our northern frontier, 
areas where the poppy is grown and large quantities of opium are produced. It is this latter 
fact that explains the failure to put a stop to the use of opium, notwithstanding the methodical 
and persevering efforts made by the Government of Indo-China. 


Long before the 1909 Shanghai Conference, France took up the anti-opium campaign, a 
campaign of which the main features are the measures known to all present—a monopoly of 
purchases, manufacture and sales in the hands of the administration, prohibition of the sale 
of dross, progressive closing of smoking establishments, reduction of sales in retail establishments, 
increase of prices, moral propaganda by posters, lectures and instruction in schools. 


‘Taken as a whole, these financial, administrative and legislative measures have had very 
important results which I should like to emphasise by citing a few figures. The evil has already 
ceased to spread among the home-born population; sales have fallen by half since 1907; 969 retail 
establishments—i.e., about one-third—have been closed; 900 smoking establishments have been 
abolished; the régie prices have been tripled in the areas where conditions are normal, 


Unfortunately, the very detailed regulations and strict measures introduced have not proved 
fully effective owing to Indo-China’s geographical situation, which makes it impossible to prevent 
the introduction of smuggled opium. Large quantities of contraband opium enter the country 
over mountainous frontiers many thousands of kilometres in length, near to which there is a 
flourishing and expanding poppy-growing industry. Thousands of kilogrammes are seized 
every year, but thousands likewise evade our supervision, which is carried on in specially difficult 
circumstances. We are flooded with contraband. Supposing, with the object of reducing the 
number of opium-consumers, the administration gives out only small supplies of the drug, 
consumers will obtain their needs from the smugglers. If the végie raises its prices, smuggling 
becomes more active; it increases as its profits increase. 


‘The primary and fundamental question is therefore that of prohibiting, or at least restricting, 
the growth of the poppy. Any policy of restricting consumption is bound to fail so long as there 
is no limit to poppy cultivation. The evil must be destroyed at the root. The most drastic 
prohibitions, the most Draconian laws will be of no avail. Their only result will be to put a 
premium on smuggled opium, which will take the place of the lawful article. 


For countries which are the neighbours of a big producing country and which are firmly 
resolved to reduce consumption in their territories, the only solution is to secure the limitation 
of poppy production. 

Such, indeed, are the findings of the report by the Commission of Enquiry, and they are in 
accord with the resolution recently passed by the Fifth Committee of the Assembly at Geneva, 
to the effect that information should be collected in preparation for a conference on the 
limitation of poppy cultivation. 


The rvégie, which is powerless to stamp out smuggling by force, has been compelled to use the 
only weapon remaining to it, the reduction of the sale price of Government opium wherever it 
has to face competition with opium from abroad, the object being to reduce the smuggler’s profits 
to so low a level that he cannot carry on his business without the prospect of certain bankruptcy, 
coupled with all the dangers entailed for him by the measures of repression. 


With these considerations in mind, the Government-General has passed a number of decrees 
and instituted several sales zones where the prices of Government opium are fixed, so as to enable 
it to compete with smuggled opium. 

‘The Government-General has pushed on energetically towards the accomplishment of its 
policy of prohibition in the provinces not yet affected by smuggling. The price of opium, which 
has been reduced to 80 piastres in certain frontier districts, has been raised for certain brands 
to as high as 280 piastres in Cambodia and Cochin-China, where the danger is far less serious 
than in the north. 


‘The position in ‘Tonkin and Upper Annam has continued to grow worse, and a point has 
been reached at which the efforts patiently persevered in for the last twenty years with the object 
of effectively abolishing smoking are now in jeopardy. ‘The prices charged by the régie for opium 
in these zones is still too high compared with those charged by smugglers. 

Notwithstanding the determination and zeal displayed by the preventive services and the 
new equipment they have brought into use, the north of Indo-China is still inundated by contraband 
opium. A mobile brigade was set up in 1927 with the sole task of repressing the illicit traffic by 
land. In November 1930, an armed coastguard vessel was purchased from the Netherlands 
Indies Government with the object of strengthening the prevention of smuggling by sea. The 
increase in the activity of the authorities is shown by the figure for seizures, which in 1928 
amounted to fifteen tons, whereas in earlier years the average amount seized had been only 
six tons per annum. - 

I can therefore only associate myself entirely with what has been said by my colleagues, in 
particular by the Siamese delegate, concerning smuggling, the effect of which is to paralyse the 
efforts of the different Governments to repress smoking and to prevent them from undertaking 
the total abolition of opium-smoking. 
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T should like, in conclusion, to give a few figures which will bring out the result of the policy e 


followed in Indo-China with regard to opium. 


(1) Sales of Prepared Opium : 


Average sales, 1907 to 1909 112 tons 
Average sales, 1926 to 1928 .. 63 tons 
i.e., a fall of approximately one-half. 
(2) Number of Retail Establishments : 
In 1927 . 3.258 licences 
In 1928 . é 2,289 licences 


i.e., a reduction of 969 establishments, or about one-third. 
(3) Number of Smoking Establishments closed since 1907 : goo 


(4) Legal Proceedings taken for Smuggling of Opium : e 


Annual average, 1915 to 1917.. 302 
Annual average, 1926 to 1928 1,002 
In 1928 1,082 

(5) Quantities of Smuggled Opium seized : 
Average; 1915’ to IQI7. erie oooh e even nel 826 kilogrammes 
Average, 1926 to 1928. . 8,077 kilogrammes 
In 1928 15,542 kilogrammes 


i.e., 20 times more in 1928 than in 1917. 


These figures speak for themselves; they make further comment unnecessa: They clearly 
demonstrate the effort made by Indo-China to fulfil her international undertakings and the very 
great and special difficulties with which she has to cope owing to the heavy smuggling on certain 
of her frontiers. 

I will conclude by pointing out that the Government of Indo-China is unaffected, in its 
opium policy, by any financial consideration. As a result of the policy of restriction it has 
followed for many years, the net opium receipts have fallen to 4.70 per cent of the total revenues 
in the general budget. The 1932 budget, moreover, estimates for a further reduction in the 
opium revenue. 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY THE DELEGATE OF INDIA. 


Mr. MARSHALL (India) made the following statement : 


I have come here on behalf of the Government of Burma, the Government of India and the 
Government of the Shan States. Burma, with which I am primarily concerned, is one of the 
provinces of British India. Since the passing of the Government of India Act in 1919, these 
provinces have enjoyed a certain measure of autonomy. ‘The functions of government in India 
are divided into central subjects, administered by the Government of India, and provincial 
subjects, administered by the provincial Governments. Provincial subjects are further subdivided 
into reserved subjects, administered by the Governor of the province and his executive council 
of officials, and transferred subjects, administered by the Governor acting with his Ministers. 
The Ministers are elected members of the local legislature and are not officials. The Governor 
ordinarily follows the advice of his Ministers in relation to transferred subjects. 

Central subjects include control of the cultivation and manufacture of opium, and sale of 
opium for export. ‘This is therefore the concern of the Government of India, and it is mainly 
because this aspect of opium policy is under the control of the Government of India that that 
Government is directly interested in this Conference. Provincial transferred subjects include 
the control of production, manufacture, possession, transport, purchase and sale of intoxicating 
drugs and the levying of excise duties and licence fees on, or in relation to, such articles, but 
excluding, in the case of opium, control of cultivation, manufacture and sale for export. ‘That 
is to say, all matters connected with ordinary internal opium administration within a province 
are the concern of the provincial Governments, and, this being a transferred subject, provincial 
Government means, in this case, the Governor acting on the advice of his Minister. Budget 
grants relating to the administration of this and other transferred subjects are also subject to 
the vote of the Provincial Legislative Council and cannot be restored to the budget if the Council 
refuses its assent to a demand. 

Each province of India is thus responsible for its own internal opium policy and can modify 
that policy as it thinks fit. Burma, however, is the only province which has sent a representative 
to this Conference. There is no reason why the other provinces, such as Bombay, Madras, Bengal 
and the Punjab, should send any representative. ‘This is a Conference of Far-Eastern countries 
to consider the present position with regard to the manufacture of, internal trade in, and use of, 
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prepared opium — that is, opium prepared for smoking. The other provinces of India are not in 
the Far East, and opium-smoking is not a serious problem in these provinces. The Governments 
of these provinces are determined to suppress such opium-smoking as exists within their boundaries 
and they expect to find no difficulty in suppressing it. Opium-consumers in these provinces eat 
opium and do not smoke it to any great extent. The Government of India and the local 
Governments have also made it their policy to repress any abuse of opium-eating, and their 
efforts in this direction have met with very marked success. ‘This is, however, a subject on which 
it is unnecessary for me to dwell, since it is outside the purview of the present Conference. 


Burma is in a somewhat different position from the other provinces in India. ‘There is a 
considerable amount of opium-smoking, especially among the Chinese. Young Burmans of 
weak character are frequently recruited to the opium-habit in Chinese opium-smoking dens. 
The Burman who becomes addicted to opium cannot restrict himself to the small daily doses 
taken by Indians in India, and consequently opium-addiction in a Burman results in a condition 
of physical and moral degradation which is not found among the ordinary moderate opium- 
consumers in India. About forty years ago, the Government came to the conclusion that opium 
was definitely bad for the Burmese, and it was decided to adopt a policy of prohibition of 
opium for Burmese by registering all Burmese consumers in a closed register and prohibiting 
the consumption of opium by any Burmese not in the register, so that, when all those who had 
been registered had died off, total prohibition of opium among the Burmese would be in force. 
This registration was effected in 1893, and the register was then closed. It was reopened at 
various dates between 1900 and 1903, as it was found that a very large number of Burmese 
addicts had failed to get themselves registered owing to a misunderstanding of the instructions 
regarding registration. ‘There now remain on the registers only a little over 1,000 of the Burmese 
addicts registered in 1893 and between 1900 and 1903, and these are all very old men. 


This policy has not met with the success anticipated. Owing to various causes, such as 
the prevalence of smuggled opium, the profits obtainable by the illicit traffickers from the sale 
of illicit opium to every Burman whom they can recruit to the habit, the backward state, outside 
the larger towns, of the practice of medicine and the consequent widespread belief in the efficacy 
of opium both as a cure for, and as a prophylactic against, malaria, large numbers of Burmese 
have been recruited to the habit, and, as the register was closed and the new recruits could not 
be supplied with opium from Government shops, each new recruit produced an increase in the 
demand for illicit opium and an increase in the profits of the illicit dealers. This state of things 
continued until 1924, when it was decided to combat this abuse by opening a new register for 
Burmese, as an experiment, in one very unhealthy district — the Myaungmya district — where there 
was a very large number of Burmese consumers who had become addicted to opium owing to 
a desire to cure, or guard against, malaria. This experiment, which is known as the Myaungmya 
experiment, has since been extended to five other districts in which there were large numbers 
of unregistered consumers. ‘These new registers have not been closed. There are now about 
10,000 consumers on these registers. These consumers, who formerly could get opium 
only from illicit sources, now get their supplies from Government shops. Another important 
result is an improvement in our statistics regarding the number of consumers and the rate at 
which newcomers are being recruited to the habit, Formerly, we were more or less in the dark 
as to the real number of Burmese addicts and as to the rate at which new recruits were being 
added. In these six districts, we now have more accurate statistics on these points, and the results 
are encouraging and indicate that the number of Burmese consumers is now decreasing fairly 
rapidly. 


‘The policy of ultimate prohibition for Burmese, by means of a closed register, is the foundation 
and origin of the whole of the present Burma system. After the register of Burmese consumers 
was closed, it was soon found to be necessary to register consumers of all other nationalities, 
and to ration all consumers strictly, It was obviously impolitic to sell opium to any Chinese or 
Indian who asked for it, as it was impossible to prevent some of them from retailing to Burmese 
the opium so purchased. For the same reason, it was found necessary to ascertain the actual 
requirements of all consumers and to restrict sales to these requirements by a system of rationing. 
This also involved close supervision over all consumers by the excise staff, and still closer super- 
vision over the licensees of the Government opium-shops. ‘This ultimately resulted in licensees 
becoming very much the same as salaried Government servants. Such difference as existed is 
now being entirely eliminated, as most of the licensees were abolished last week, on November rst, 
and sales at these opitim-shops are now being conducted by salaried excise officers. 


One other feature of the Burma opium system must be mentioned. When the Hague 
Convention came into force, the Government of Burma made a careful examination of the position 
resulting from their commitment under that Convention to bring about the gradual and effective 
suppression of opium-smoking. ‘They resolved to follow this commitment to its logical conclusion 
by applying to opium-smokers in Burma the policy they had already applied to Burmese opium- 
consumers—that is to say, they decided to register all smokers in a closed register and to prohibit 
the possession of prepared opium by anyone but a registered smoker, so that, after those who 
were registered had died off, the possession of prepared opium would be entirely prohibited 
throughout Burma. In order to avoid any misconception which might arise from a perusal of 
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some of the remarks and figures in Volume IT of the Commission of Enquiry’s report, I may also 
state here that no Burmese consumers could be registered as smokers unless they were already 
on the register of Burmese consumers, and all the statistics given regarding the total 
number of consumers in Burma include both those in the register of smokers and those others 
who are registered as consumers but are not in the register of smokers. 


That, in brief, is the history and present position of the Burma opium system. ‘The system 
is a compound of two policies, one a policy of gradual suppression of opium-consumption among 
Burmese, based on a belief that opium is particularly bad for the Burmese race, and the other a 
policy of gradual suppression of opium-smoking based on the agreement to effect this in the 
provisions of the Hague Convention. Although non-Burmese as well as Burmese are registered, 
licensed and rationed, this has not been based hitherto on any policy of suppression of opium- 
consumption among non-Burmese, but is part of, and a consequence of, the Governments’ policy 
of suppression of opium-consumption among Burmese. ‘The Government of Burma are now 
willing to go a step farther. They propose to make complete suppression of opium-consumption 
among all races, except for medical and scientific purposes, the goal of their policy, and to take 
steps to achieve this end, so far as it can be achieved in the face of extensive smuggling of illicit 
opium, especially from Yunnan. 


In the Shan States, conditions are more difficult. ‘The Shan States are part of British India 
and fall within the Province of Burma, but they have been declared to be a “ backward tract ” 
under the Government of India Act. ‘This involves that they are governed by the Governor 
of Burma, and that neither the Indian Legislative Assembly nor the Burma Legislative Council 
can make laws for these States or vote on proposals for expenditure within them or interfere in 
any way with the administration. Each State is directly administered by its sawbwa, or chief, 
subject to such restrictions as are specified in his saad, or order of appointment, Since 1922, 
the chiefs of the main block of the Shan States have been united into a Federation of Shan chiefs. 
The chiefs express their views on federal and general matters through a Council of chiefs, which 
includes all chiefs of high rank and four elected chiefs from those of lesser rank. 


The Indian Opium Act is in force in the Shan States only in railway land, three notified 
towns, and the seven States in the Southern Shan States known as the Myelat. In other States, 
west of the Salween, the Shan States Opium Order is in force. ‘This provides for the licensing 
of opium-cultivation, and, as a result of its enforcement and in pursuance of a policy of prohibition 
of cultivation, no more such licences are now issued, and cultivation is therefore prohibited west 
of the Salween. In the States east of the Salween, no law relating to opium is in force, but in 
Kokang and Kengtung States poppy-growing is controlled by licensing of the cultivators. In 
East Manglun State, which is very loosely administered, and in the Wa States, which are not admi- 
nistered at all, there isno control over opium-cultivation. ‘The difficulties in the way of suppression 
or control of opium-cultivation east of the Salween have been clearly stated by the Commission 
of Enquiry on page 42 of Volume II of their report. ‘The Wa States, where most of the opium 
is grown, are inhabited by head-hunting savages, and there is no form of administration, ‘The 
boundary between the Wa States and China has never been defin itely fixed. The soil is unsuitable 
for any other crop, and opium is the only agricultural product which has enough value in itself 
to stand the high costs of transport to the markets. Cultivation could only be suppressed by a 
military expedition to establish administration. Suppression of cultivation would result in the 
inhabitants being forced to choose between starvation and emigration, and would leave behind 
a feeling of injustice owing to the inhabitants being deprived of their means of livelihood, because 
western nations with strong military resources disapproved of those means. 


I hope I have now made it clear that I am concerned at this Conference with, first, the 
policy of the Government of India as regards control of cultivation and manufacture of opium 
and control of sale for export; secondly, the policy of the Government of Burma (i.z., the Governor 
acting on the advice of his Minister) with regard to the use of prepared opium for smoking within 
the Province of Burma Proper; and, thirdly, the policy of the Governor of Burma as the authority 
in whom the Government of the Shan States is vested with regard to the cultivation of opium 
and the internal control over prepared opium in the Shan States. This represents the present 
position, but I should mention that a Round ‘Table Conference is now sitting in Iondon to discuss 
a future constitution for Burma, and to consider whether Burma should be separated from 
British India. Should Burma be separated from India, the control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium and the control of sale for export will pass from the Government of India to the 
Government of Burma. I am unable to give any forecast as to what is likely to be the position 
of the Shan States in the new constitution for Burma. 


‘The report of the Commission of Enquiry is a very important document, ‘The standing 
and impartiality of the members of the Commission and the pains which they took to make their 
enquiries complete in all countries of the Far East (with the unfortunate exception of China, 
which they were not allowed to visit) make their recommendations entitled to the fullest conside- 
ration. The most important of these recommendations deal with the control of opium- 
consumption. The Commission have recommended a complete registration, licensing and 
rationing of consumers, the registers to be kept open; a reduction in retail prices to compete with 
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the smuggler; a Government monopoly for retail distribution; including even Government- 
owned smoking establishments, and measures for the recovery of dross. In Burma, we have 
already had for many years a complete system of registration, rationing and licensing of consumers 
but the register of Burmese consumers and the register of smokers were closed, and it was not 
intended to allow any new names to be entered. 


The Government of Burma considered the recommendations of the Commission to be so 
important that, in September of this year, they appointed a Committee, consisting of the Minister 
in charge of the Opium Department as chairman, with six non-official members of the Legislative 
Council and two officials, to examine the report and make recommendations tegarding the 
reopening of the closed registers, the desirability of reducing retail prices, and the question of 
smoking establishments. This Committee, by a majority, has recommended that the registers 
should be reopened, that the price of opium in Government opium shops should be reduced 
tentatively, and that smoking establishments should be licensed. The Government of Burma 
are considering these proposals. ‘They apply only to Burma proper. The Committee had no 
power to advise with regard to the Shan States. 


In Burma proper, if the recommendations of the Committee are accepted, the registers will 
be reopened, but there are not at present a sufficient number of qualified physicians in Burma to 
justify a medical certificate being normally required for registration and rationing. Regarding 
the question of reducing retail prices, it must be pointed out that, according to the table on 
page 42 of the Commission's report, Volume I, retail prices in Burma are already considerably 
below those in force in most of the other important countries in the Far East. Hitherto, also, 
in Burma, Government opium and smuggled opium have generally supplied different markets. 
Without closed registers and strict rationing, the smuggler has been able to find a market for his 
opium among those who cannot be registered under our rules and among those who want more 
opium than they are allowed to purchase at Government opium-shops. The result has been that, 
in Burma, except in districts adjoining the frontier where smuggled opium is very plentiful and 
cheap, the price of smuggled opium has tended to be above the price of Government opium. 
The price policy hitherto followed has therefore undoubtedly had the effect of reducing the 
consumption of opium by making excessive consumption a very expensive luxury, and the 
Government of Burma cannot altogether subscribe to the dictum of the Commission that “ the 
policy of attempting to limit the demand for opium and suppress the illicit traffic by high prices 
for Government opium has had the effect of making smuggling very profitable and has proved 
a failure”. On the contrary, taking British India as a whole, this very policy, combined with 
strict control over cultivation and distribution and an efficient and honest Customs administration, 
has produced very remarkable results in the direction of diminishing consumption. The statement 
of the Commission therefore may hold good so far as other countries in the Far East are concerned, 
but in Burma, and in India generally, the policy of gradually raising the price of opium has been 
followed with a large measure of success. If the registers are opened, conditions in Burma will 
be altered. Government opium will come into direct competition with smuggled opium in all 
districts, and the smugglers will reduce their prices. ‘The Government of Burma, which has 
already reduced its prices in the frontier districts in order to compete with smuggled opium, will 
then consider a reduction in prices as a temporary and experimental measure, in order to see 
whether in this way the profits of the smuggling trade can be annihilated, and smuggling reduced 
toa minimum. ‘There is no smuggling from Burma proper to other countries of the Far East, 
and consumers are so strictly rationed that there is no surplus of Government opium available 
for smuggling out of Burma. ‘The reduction in prices in Burma will therefore not affect other 
countries, except in so for as the opium which is now smuggled from Yunnan into Burma may 
be diverted into other channels by the reduction in smugglers’ profits in Burma. 


As regards smoking establishments, the recommendation that Government retail shops 
should be merged into Government-owned smoking establishments is considered to be impracticable 
in Burma, as the smokers are scattered all over the province and in most cases live at a great 
distance from the shops. ‘The sale of prepared opium in Government shops has also been discon- 
tinued since 1921, and the shop kitchens where prepared opium was cooked have mostly been 
demolished. For the same reasons, a system of compulsory smoking in public smoking 
establishments would also be difficult to introduce. The Committee which I have mentioned 
recommended that a beginning should be made with a system of licensing smoking establishments, 
and the question as to whether effect should be given to this recommendation is now under 
examination, 


‘The Commission attaches great importance to the recovery of dross. The Government of 
Burma is considering the question, but it recognises, as the Commission of Enquiry also recognises, 
that the recovery and destruction of all dross will be a matter of great difficulty. As the 
Commission points out on page 35 of its report, Volume I, the dross question has so far not received 
very much consideration, and scientific research is required into the question of the morphine 
content of dross and the harmfulness of its use. ‘This scientific research should precede any 
attempt to make opium policy, as, for example, regarding Government-owned smoking 
establishments, dependent on any assumption regarding the harmful effects of dross. 


I do not wish to take up any more time at present by discussing the other recommendations 
of the Commission of Enquiry, but I would associate myself with the remarks of the delegate 
of the United Kingdom regarding the cure of addicts and educational propaganda. Addicts 
who happen to be sentenced to imprisonment are frequently cured but almost invariably relapse, 
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and there is scarcely any hope of preventing a relapse, so long as illicit opium is available. The 
Government of Burma are inclined to doubt whether much useful work can be done in this 
direction and to think that hospital treatment will meet with disappointing results. They will 
not, however, overlook the need for hospital treatment when opportunity offers. The experience 
and results of hospital treatment should be collated and published by the League of Nations. 
In general, however, the cure is so difficult that it is preferable to concentrate on preventing new 
addicts being recruited to the habit. ; 

This prevention, however, will not be brought about by educational propaganda in schools. 
‘The Government of Burma are strongly opposed to the cancellation of the exception to Article VII 
of the Geneva Agreement. Most of the Chinese and Indian consumers in Burma are immigrants 
who would not be touched by propaganda in schools in Burma. Most of the other consumers 
belong to classes which receive only very elementary education in Buddhist monasteries. 
Abstinence from intoxicants and narcotics is already taught along with the Buddhist precepts 
in the monasteries. Propaganda against opium-smoking in organised schools under the Education 
Department would merely advertise the vice of opium-smoking among boys who are not likely 
to be exposed to the temptation to smoke. 


The discussion was adjourned to the next meeting. 


THIRD MEETING (Public, then Private) 


Held at Bangkok on Wednesday, November 11th, 1931, at 8.45 a.m. 


10. General Discussion (continued). 
GENERAL STATEMENT BY THE PORTUGUESE DELEGATION. 


M. DE MaGALHAEs (Portugal) read the following statement : 


The Portuguese delegates, on their own behalf and on behalf of the Government they represent, 
tender to the Government of His Majesty the King of Siam their very sincere thanks for the 
cordial hospitality extended to them at Bangkok. 


Position in Macao. 


Macao is the only Portuguese colony concerned in the problem of opium-smoking. In our 
other colonies, the question of the traffic in opium for smoking is of a very small importance, 
hence the suppression of the traffic offers no difficulty in them, since conditions are unfa- 
vourable to its development. 

In the first place, it must be pointed out that the Chinese are the principal opium-smokers 
and that Chinese emigrants carry their habit with them. This is the reason why, in some 
Portuguese colonies where there is at times a small Chinese population, attempts have been made 
to introduce opium-smoking. The problem of opium-smoking is therefore restricted to the colony 
of Macao, which, owing to its geographical situation and the nature of its population, is placed 
in a special and important position as regards the opium-traffic. 

In presenting this statement of the existing position in Macao, it may be convenient shortly 
to review the position in the past, so as to enable delegates to gain an idea of the efforts made 
by the Portuguese authorities to suppress the opium-traffic in that colony. We do not propose 
to go into details, as the comprehensive report by the Commission of Enquiry contains all the 
necessary particulars and covers the past and present systems of control. 

The Hague Convention was put into force in Macao in February 1914, during the period of the 
farming-out system. Under that system, the farmers could, by the terms of their contracts, 
import the number of chests of raw opium required for their business, while the exportation of 
raw and prepared opium was also allowed. After the Convention came into force, the contracts 
made with the farmers contained certain clauses, by which the importation of raw opium was 
restricted to a fixed number of chests, which comprised the quantity for re-exportation and that 
for local consumption. Under this system of control, imports of raw opium decreased substantially. 

In 1925, the Portuguese representatives signed at Geneva the Opium Agreement, which, 
however, could not be put into operation immediately, owing to the contract with the 
opium-farmer which was still valid at that time. ‘This contract was the last, and it expired on 
June 30th, 1927. ’ 

In accordance with the declarations made by the Portuguese representatives in the Final 
Act of the First Opium Conference 1924-25, the Government Monopoly was established in Macao 
on July 1st, 1927. 

In fulfilment of the stipulations contained in the 1925 Agreement, no raw opium has since 
been imported except for local consumption. All imports are covered by import certificates. 
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Raw and prepared opium may no longer be exported. A system of licences was introduced for 
retail shops and smoking-dens, but, owing to the difficulties encountered in the rationing and 
registration of opium-consumers, the only feasible method of control is to limit the quantities 
which the retail shops and smoking-dens are allowed to keep. The maximum quantity now 
allowed is 200 taels for retail shops and 5 taels for smoking-dens. 

The illicit traffic is still an obstacle to the suppression of opium-smoking in Macao. In 
addition to the clandestine importation of raw and prepared opium, the falsification and adulte- 
ration of Government opium have greatly hampered the competent authorities in their work. 
‘The smoking of dross by the lower-class Chinese is one of the features of the opium-traffic, and 
the authorities in charge of the Government Opium Department have also encountered difficulty 
in collecting the dross. he price of clandest’ne opium varies from 2 to 3 dollars; it is sometimes 
as much as 3.50 dollars per tael. There is thus a sufficient margin to allow it to compete with 
Government opium. ‘The following figures give a clear picture of the position of the illicit traffic : 


Opium seized 
Taels 


1927 .. vr, _-130,021 
1928 186,528 
1929 . 79,527 
1930 .. oe 13,842 


In addition to the quantities seized, there must be very large quantities of contraband opium 
which escape seizure. 

Efforts have been made by the Macao Government to induce addicts to undergo treatment 
in hospital, but, with the exception of a few smokers who have submitted to treatment, the majority 
have failed to follow the advice given them. ‘The Portuguese missionaries also are doing their 
best to induce addicts to seek to be cured of their habit and are constantly giving special attention 
to this matter. Propaganda against opium-smoking is conducted in the schools, this being 
regarded as one of the means of preventing additions to the number of addicts. 

The foregoing observations lead us to the conclusion that the opium-smoking problem is 
difficult to solve, notwithstanding all the efforts that have been made and the measures adopted. 

Al hough it has been a Portuguese colony for over three centuries, Macao is, by geographical 
situation and population, a Chinese city, in permanent contact with the Chinese people. According 
to the last census, the fixed population of Macao is about 160,000 and the floating population 
1,400,000. Of this number, only about 4,000 are not Chinese. The number of smokers in this 
very large population is estimated at 90,000 and this is one of the main factors which makes 
the suppression of opitm-smoking specially difficult in Macao. 

‘The above is a frank statement of the position in Macao. Before concluding, we should 
like to say that the situation as it exists at present obliges us to state that, the opium-smokers 
in the colony being Chinese, much depends on China in the suppression of this social evil. The 
countries interested in this problem have, with the aid of the League of Nations, given their best 
attention to this important matter in which the welfare of humanity is at stake. It is to be hoped 
that the concerted action of the countries which attach interest and importance to the question 
will meet with co-operation on the part of the poppy-growing countries. In this way China 
could afford us great help; but it may be that, owing to her present state of internal disorder, she 
is unable to devote her attention to the matter. We are also of opinion that the education of 
the new generation, planned in accordance with a new social moral code for China, will be of great 
assistance in encouraging abstention from opium-smoking. This would do far more than any 
other measures that may be adopted. We are glad to say that in the Chinese schools in Macao, 
where there are over 7,000 pupils, the education question is dealt with in this way. 

If, however, the cultivation of poppy is allowed to continue without restriction, and if there 
is always a source of illicit supply available, smuggling will go on, and the suppression of 
opium-smoking will be a difficult matter for all Governments. 

We should like to add that not only has the Portuguese Government given every support 
to the measures and provisions of the 1925 Geneva Agreement, but it has also made great efforts 
to suppress the illicit traffic in the territories under its jurisdiction. 


‘The PRESIDENT observed that the delegations of all the countries which had signed the 1925 
Geneva Agreement had submitted general statements on the situation, He was sure that all 
his colleagues would wish him to ask Mr. Caldwell and Colonel Sweet to submit any observations 
they might think desirable. The United States of America had acquired great experience with 
regard to the services for the prevention of the illicit traffic. It would be particulariy helpful 
to the Conference to know what was being done in the Philippines in this connection. 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY THE OBSERVER OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Catpwett (United States of America) said that there had been no change in the situation 
in the Philippines since the visit of the Commission of Enquiry. He had therefore nothing to 
add to the information then given the Commission. The same remark applied to a very great 
extent to the information which Colonel Sweet could supply with regard to the preventive services 
in the Philippines, but he was prepared to discuss in detail any aspect of the problem that might 
be of interest to the Conference and to reply as far as possible to any questions put to him. A 
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general statement on the enforcement of the preventive measures in the Philippines would be 
redundant, in view of the information recorded by the Commission of Enquiry in its report. 


Although Mr. Caldwell was not a delegate to the Conference, but simply an observer, he would 
be glad of an opportunity to expound the United States Government’s views on the problem. 


Mr. Caldwell then read the following statement : 


This Conference has been called, under the Opium Agreement signed at Geneva on 
February 11th, 1925, to discuss the situation in regard to the application of Chapter IT of the 
Hague Convention of 1912 and the application of the Geneva Agreement. The basis of its 
discussions is to be the report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Control of Opium-Smoking 
in the Far East. 

The position of my Government in this assembly rests on the fact that the Conference, 
although it is convened under a treaty to which the United States is not a party, is in fact a 
conference of certain nations which, together with the United States, are parties to the Hague 
Convention of r9qr2 

The American Government has accepted the invitation to be represented here to-day in 
view of the fact that the subject of the discussion is to be the manner in which nations which 
undertook joint obligations with this Government in the Hague Convention now-propose to meet 
the obligations thus undertaken. 

My Government assumes, from the terms of the invitation which it received, that its views 
on the recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry into the Control of Opium-Smoking in 
the Far East are desired. For this reason, although in attendance at the Conference as an 
observer only, I take the opportunity of briefly stating those views. 


The Commission of Enquiry reports, as its major conclusion, that the gradual and effective 
suppression of opium-smoking requires concerted action on similar and concurrent lines by all 
Governments concerned. 


For many years past, the system of monopoly in one form or another has been in effect in 
most countries in the Far East. Under the terms of the Geneva Agreement entered into between 
the Powers having possessions in the Far East, the Government monopoly system was formally 
adopted by those Powers as a temporary expedient to meet the obligations of the Hague Convention 
of 1912 to “ take measures for the gradual and effective suppression of the manufacture of, internal 
trade in, and use of, prepared opium with due regard to the varying circumstances of each country 
concerned ”. 


With regard to the Commission’s major conclusion and the Commission’s Recommendation 
No. 1, my Government concurs in the view that the suppression of opium-smoking calls for 
concerted action on the part of all the Governments in the Far East. It also believes that similar 
and concurrent action on the part of the Governments concerned is desirable, but it further 
believes that the time has come when such action should lead more immediately toward absolute 
proscription. While prepared to lend all practicable aid to measures directed toward suppression 
of the destructive vice, the Government of the United States is not prepared to follow a line 
similar to, and concurrent with, that followed by other Governments so long as those other 
Governments elect to retain the monopoly system and are not willing to attempt prohibition. 


There can be no question of my Government's adopting a monopoly system or joining in 
measures to strengthen or continue the system of legalising the traffic in smoking opium. 


The policy adopted by the Government of the United States under the obligations imposed 
by the Hague Convention of 1912 has been that of complete statutory prohibition of the 
importation, manufacture, sale, possession and use of prepared opium, coupled with thorough 
enforcement of the law. 


That is the policy followed by the United States Government, which will continue to devote 
all its efforts to its application. I cannot say whether that policy has been entirely successful. 
The statements that have been made here tend to show that, owing to the illicit traffic existing 
at present, no system can claim to be completely successful. No system will bring the desired 
result, so long as the classes of the people affected have not been sufficiently educated or the 
supplies of smuggled opium remain at their present level. 


As early as 1904, it was proposed that there be established in the Philippine Islands a three-year 
opium monopoly to be followed by prohibition, but this proposal, in so far as it related to 
Government monopoly, was rejected, and the principle of absolute interdiction of the traffic was 
adopted by the Congress of the United States. 


It will, I think, be admitted that the habit of opium-smoking is injurious, and that this 
holds true no matter where the addict resides. For that reason, my Government has felt that 
there is no moral justification for a double standard in this matte-, and that it would be entirely 
inconsistent to permit the use of smoking opium by a rationing system or otherwise in the Philippine 
Islands, while recognising the fundamental evil of the habit by absolutely proscribing the drug 
in the home country. 


The result of enforcement of complete prohibition of the use of opium for purposes other 
than medicinal is considered to have proved satisfactory in the Philippine Islands. 


The difficulties to be faced in enforcing this prohibition are fully recognised. In our own 
case, the long coast-line of the Philippine Islands and their comparative proximity to territories 
where contraband opium may be obtained are factors which unquestionably complicate the task 
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of detecting and preventing smuggling. The drastic nature of the prohibitory measures in effect, 
however, have made it possible to deal effectively with actual opium-smoking when found within 
the islands. 

Furthermore, my Government feels that, if proscription of all phases of the traffic were 
conscientiously enforced in all other Far-Eastern territories, the natural factors that now aid 
the smuggler would be of minor importance among the practical problems which confront the 
enforcement officers in the Far East. 

With regard to the Commission’s Recommendation No. 2, the American Government concurs 
in the view that scientific research is desirable and that it should be undertaken co-operatively ; 
but it feels that the harmful effects of opium-smoking have been so well established that the effort 
should be devoted, in the first place, to the study of cures for addiction. In such measures the 
United States is prepared to co-operate and to exchange information. 

With regard to Recommendation No. 3, the American Government concurs in the view that 
limitation and control of poppy cultivation are eminently desirable. 

With regard to Recommendation No. 4, the American Government concurs in the view that 
the demand for opium for purposes other than medical and scientific should be regarded as 
illegitimate and that, in combating such illegitimate demand, organised public opinion and 
education are weapons that can well be employed. 

With regard to Recommendation No. 5, suggesting measures to prevent illicit traffic, it is 
recognised that, no matter whether the prohibitory or the monopoly system be adopted, smuggling 
is bound to be met with and will have to be combated. It is the feeling of my Government, 
however, that the suppression of opium-smoking is more nearly to be accomplished by combating 
the evasion of an absolute proscription than by any other method. 

In conclusion, I may say that the Government of the United States most strongly urges 
frank recognition of the fact that there is but one real method by which to suppress the evil of 
opium-smoking in the Far East or anywhere else, and that this method is complete statutory 
prohibition of the importation, manufacture, sale, possession or use of prepared opium, coupled 
with active enforcement of such prohibition. Co-operation among the interested Governments 
in the suppression of smuggling is a necessary corollary. In measures of this kind, the United 
States is prepared wholeheartedly and cordially to co-operate. 


‘The PrustpenT said that the statements submitted by the delegations had demonstrated 
the great differences in the situation of the different countries. That was doubtless the reason 
why each country had had to work out measures that were appropriate to its special circumstances. 
‘The Conference's task would be to search for a common basis of work, with a view to concerted 
action. 

‘The various statements made had all brought out one very important point, the illicit traffic. 
‘The Conference would have to explore every avenue with a view to concerted action against 
that traffic. It would be very instructive to study the nature and extent of the traflic and the 
measures that might be taken to combat it. For this reason, the President suggested that the 
questions to be considered by the Conference should be arranged under three headings : 


A. Illicit traffic; 


B. Consideration of any further steps that might be taken for eventual suppression, 
due regard being had to existing conditions; 


C. Consideration of measures that might be taken to discourage the opium habit. 


‘The Conference would discuss the recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry under 
these three headings. ‘The delegations would, of course, be entitled to add any other subjects 
they might h the Conference to consider. 

‘The President proposed that the delegates should meet in private session to discuss methods 
of work and settle the programme. 


(The Conference went into private session.) 


11. Programme of Work. 


The PRESIDEN’ submitted a draft programme of work, in which he had classified the questions 
before the Conference under three main headings. He had provisionally arranged the recom- 
mendations of the Commission of Enquiry under the same three headings. ‘The French 
delegation had made a proposal for an additional heading “ D. Other questions ”. 


The draft programme submitted by the President was adopted (see Annex 2), with the amendment 
proposed by the French delegation. 


‘The PRESIDEN’ suggested that it would be desirable to begin at once with the discussion, 
under heading A, of Recommendations Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the Commission of Enquiry, 
concerning the illicit traffic, which was the dominating factor in the problem before the Conference. 
He proposed that each delegate should submit a statement on the nature and extent of the illicit 
traffic in his country and of the difficulties in the way of the measures to be taken against the 
traffic. 

‘These statements might be followed by a perfectly free and frank discussion which would 
enable the Conference to consider the most appropriate measures. 
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Sir Malcolm Drtxyrxcne (United Kingdom) asked permission to make a preliminary 
observation. ‘The Conference would have to consider what results one expected from this @ 
discussion and what was the aim in view. It would be extremely important to have a thorough 
examination of the sources, nature and extent of the illicit traffic. It was essential that the 
Governments, the League of Nations and world public opinion should know exactly of what this 
dominating factor, as the President had termed it, consisted, and should realise the difficulties 
with which the Governments were faced in suppressing the illicit traffic completely, as the Hague 
Convention required them to do. 

It must be hoped that one of the results of the discussion would be to improve the methods 
and means used for suppressing the illicit traffic. ‘The Conference must, however, go even farther. 
It must attempt to draw up a joint declaration which could be submitted to the League of Nations 
and to the Governments, and published as representing the Conference's mature opinion on the 
nature of the problem of illicit traffic. To this end, he proposed that the delegates should 
communicate to one another all information in their possession and all facts within their knowledge 
as to the sources of the illicit traffic and the methods by which illicit supplies were distributed 
in the territories with which the Conference was concerned, and also as to the extent of the traffic. 
Were the Conference to refrain from acquainting the world in this way with the facts of the illicit 
traflic, it was to be feared that it would be accused of trying to evade the obligations entered into 
under the Hague Convention. That charge had been put forward explicitly in 1924-25, and 
the Conference must justify to the world the attitude it was recommending the Governments to 
adopt in the matter. 


The PRESIDENT agreed that it was very important that public opinion should be based on 
an accurate knowledge of what was happening in each territory and of the difficulties confronting 
each Government. 


The proposal of Sir Malcolm Delevingne was adopted. 


Sir Malcolm Drtevinenr (United Kingdom) wished to raise immediately three points on which 
it would be useful to have a discussion. His Government’s present position was that it was 
not in favour of the Commission's Recommendation No. 8, concerning the “ reduction of retail 
prices of Government opium ”, for three main reasons. 

1. The United Kingdom Government seriously doubted the possibility of competing with 
the smugglers on their own ground. ‘The prices of Government opium would have to be reduced, 
if not to the exact figure, at least to one very near it, of the prices normally charged by smugglers. 
Without some hard-and-fast measure of that kind, he did not see how the Governments could 
compete with the smugglers or prevent them from selling their opium to smokers who were not 
well enough off to buy Government opium, especially in the present period of economic depression. 
As far as could be ascertained, the prices of raw opium available for the illicit traffic were very 
low, whereas the price of illicit opium sold to individuals was still very much higher than the 
purchasing price. Accordingly, there was still a wide enough margin of profit for the traffickers 
to enable them to counter a reduction in Government prices by a further reduction in their own 
prices. Sir Malcolm Delevyingne had been assured that, unless the Governments were ready to 
sell their opium at a loss, the prices of illicit opium were such that it would be impossible to 
compete with them effectively. 

2. Suppose the policy of price reduction led to an increase in the sales of Government opium; 
what guarantee would there be that the increase in such sales would be accompanied by a fall 
in illicit sales and that the result would not be, on the contrary, to increase the aggregate sales? 
A trial had been made a few years ago at Hong-Kong with a reduction in the price of Government 
opium. ‘The sales of Government opium had risen considerably and rapidly, but it had never 
been proved—and it did not seem possible to prove—that this increase had been effected at the 
expense of the traffickers’ profits. The Government of the United Kingdom would have much hesi- 
tation in adopting any such policy unless it were certain that an increase in the sales of Govern- 
ment opium would be accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the sales of the illicit traffic. 
Moreover, it was to be feared that, if Government opium were placed on the market in larger 
quantities, there would be an increase in the number of smokers; according to reports in Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne’s possession, that had happened in certain provinces in China 

3. Could any permanent improvement in the position be expected from the adoption of 
such a policy? Suppose the reduction in Government prices was a complete success, the illicit 
traffickers were driven from the market and all consumers used Government-supplied opium; 
how, in the long run, would the Governments manage to discharge their obligations under the 
Hague Convention? If they attempted to abolish the use of opium by restricting supplies, raising 
prices, etc., while at the same time there were large quantities of opium available in the producing 
countries, the illicit traffic would immediately reappear and everything would have to be begun 
again. It hardly seemed likely that the problem could be solved on those lines, 

Lastly, there was one consideration which, though not paramount, was of some importance. 
What would be the effect on public opinion and those who were sincerely anxious for the eradication 
of this evil if the adoption of a policy of that kind were followed by increased consumption in all 
the territories represented at the Conference? That would be disastrous to the credit of the 
Governments concerned; their sincerity would be seriously challenged and they would be exposed 
to the most painful discussions. 


The Present requested delegates to prepare, for the following day, statements concerning 
the experience of their respective countries in regard to the illicit traffic and the difficulties 
confronting them. The measures to be taken to combat the illicit traflic would be considered 
afterwards. 
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FOURTH MEETING (Private) 


Held at Bangkok on Thursday, November 12th, 1931, at 8.45 a.m. 


12. Illicit Traffic : Statements by the Delegations concerning the Situation in their 
Respective Territories. 


SIAM. 


Prince Vrwat (Siam) made the following statement : 


__Although it is not possible to estimate the extent of the illicit traffic in Siam, whatever 
evidence there is points to the fact that the traffic is large and fairly well distributed over the 
country. Geographically, Siam is situated in close proximity to the source of cultivation. To 
the north are the Shan States and Yunnan. The Shan-Yunnan frontier is several hundred miles 
in length, and I have been informed on good authority that it would require an army to keep 
Yunnan opium from entering the Shan States. The Shan-Siamese boundary line is about 
300 miles long, with no physical obstacles, while on the north-eastern and eastern side the River 
Mekong affords no natural protection against the smugglers. As regards the sea, there are ships 
coming direct from China ports, and I shall leave it to the members of this Conference to imagine 
what is one of the principal articles carried in those ships. 

Figures as regards the seizures effected in Siam have been given in the report of the Commission 
of Enquiry; I shall therefore confine myself to the period from 1928-29 to 1930-31. 


Number 


z Prepared 
Year of seizures 


opium 
(Amounts in tamlungs) 


Raw opium Dross 


1928-29 5,899 5,788 30,452 5,496 
1929-30 6,454 9,042 37,219 5,085 
1930-31 7,118 7,128 30,883 4,275 


The number of seizures and the amounts seized may be classified as follows : 


1. Inland seizures—that is, seizures not effected at the ports : 

Prepared 
opium 
(Amounts in tamlungs) 


Raw opium Dross 


Year 


1928-29 ... 


4,466 25,301 3,260 

1929-30 - 8,712 30,444 2,382 
1930-31 ... 6,955 36,036 2,981 

2. Seizures effected by the Customs : 
ier Raw opium ae Dross 
(Amounts in tamlungs) 

1928-29 1,322 5,155 2,236 
1929-30 .. 330 773 2,702 
1930-31 .. 173 846 1,293 


From the figures just mentioned, it will be seen that, during this three-year period, inland 
seizures accounted for 91.58 per cent of the total amount of raw and prepared opium seized and 
58.3 per cent of the total amount of dross; while seizures effected by the Customs amounted to 
8.42 per cent of the total in raw and prepared opium and 41.7 per cent in dross. The average 
amount obtained per inland seizure is about 6 tamlungs, and per Customs seizure about 71 tamlungs. 

The fact that 9r.58 per cent of the total seizures of opium were effected inland is, I think, 
an indication that the illicit traffic is principally a land traffic; while the small amount obtained 
per seizure is one of the indications of the wide distribution of illicit opium; the land frontiers 
being easy to cross, those engaged on a smuggling expedition are not likely to bring in only 
6 tamlungs of opium at a time. 

Since most inland seizures were not made on or near the border line, it is not possible to state 
accurately the source of such illicit opium. But the fact that, of the total amount of seizures 
of opium, some 60 per cent were effected in Northern Siam indicates that the Shan States are 
either the chief source of supply or an important depot for Yunnan opium. Such evidence as 
may be extracted from the culprits supplies confirmation of this conclusion. The north-eastern 
and eastern part of Siam, touching on French territory and covering an area of about 63,000 square 
miles, appears to contain many inlets for the illicit traffickers; of the total seizures of opium, 
about 23 per cent were effected at various points far apart, but mostly close to the frontier. The 
places where seizures were made and the information given in some cases by the offenders go to 
show that such illicit opium came from the Shan States down the river or else across the 
Siam-Indo-China frontier. 
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As regards the sea, I need only say that, of the 115 arrivals of ships from Swatow last year, 
the Customs found opium or dross in 35 vessels, with an average amount of 47 tamlungs per e 
seizure. Ships arriving from Hong-Kong also supply a certain amount. 


Another and somewhat novel development in the nature of the trade is the smuggling of 
morphine by land on a fairly large scale. Last January, the authorities arrested a few Chinamen 
in possession of about 57 tamlungs of a powdered article which was found upon analysis to be 
morphine. That arrest was made in a district touching on the Shan States and within 30 miles 
or so of the boundary line. If this seizure may be regarded as an indication that henceforward 
illicit opium will take on another and more easily portable form, the smuggling problem will be 
greatly complicated. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES. 


M. van Werrum (Netherlands) would deal first with the sources of the illicit traffic. 
Generally speaking, opium imported clandestinely into the Netherlands Indies was either Chinese 
or Persian. Most of the contraband opium, including that of Persian origin, was imported on 
steamers plying between China and the Netherlands Indies. Seizures were sometimes effected 
on steamers from Europe which had passed through the Suez Canal. Seizures of smuggled opium 
were made either by the police or by the Customs. Every passenger from China was searched, 
irrespective of nationality. 


To combat smuggling, the Government of the Netherlands Indies had set up a Central 
Preventive Service, which had been working in close connection with the Opium Régie Department 
at Batavia since 1927. This Central Service had been of great value in the exchange of information 
of all kinds, including copies of finger-prints. Further, the local police forces had been 
strengthened by the addition of special sections of the preventive service in seventeen centres 
of the smuggling trade. To assist the police in the discharge of their duties, a number of motor- 
launches had been placed at the disposal of the authorities concerned. A fast opium cruiser had 
been placed at the disposal of the head of the Régie for the purpose of exercising supervision on 
the high seas and of escorting steamers carrying a suspect cargo into port. Awards were made 
to all persons taking part in a seizure of opium. 


With regard to the extent of the traffic, the figures for the years 1928-1931 were as follows : 
Quantities seized 
Year a ay aa ——— 


Raw opium in terms 3 : os 
7 epared o7 Total 
of prepared opm | Pfepared opium | ot 


Tahils Tahils Tahils 
19,918 

9,366 
13.766 
3.465 


193 (9 months) 


These figures showed that, while the total quantities were on the decrease, the quantities 
of raw opium seized were relatively increasing. The greater part of the raw opium came from 
Persia. In addition to the decline in the quantities seized, there were other indications of a fall 
in clandestine imports of opium into the Netherlands Indies. It was not possible to say whether 
in actual fact there had been a reduction in the quantity of contraband opium available in the 
producing countries, but it might be presumed that, just as the annual licit sales had fallen to 
a lower level than ever before, in consequence of the general economic depression, so the 
clandestine traffic could not at present be financed by the smugglers. 


In regard to the methods applied, it might be supposed that the decision of the Netherlands 
Indies Government authorising the arrest and imprisonment of persons charged with breaking 
the opium laws had done much to assist in checking smuggling. 


In conclusion, the Netherlands Government attached great importance to the continuance 
of the present exchange of information with neighbouring territories. 


Macao. 


M. DE Macatudzs (Portugal) said that the geographical situation of Macao gave rise 
to special difficulties and made it almost impossible to introduce any system that would ensure 
effective supervision. The chief question to be considered was the source of the smuggled opium. 
In the first place, the geographical configuration of the peninsula had to be borne in mind, together 
with the fact that the total area of the colony was 14,147 square kilometres. Secondly, fishing 
was a very important occupation in Macao and there was a continual coming and going of fishing 
vessels, on which it was very difficult to conduct searches. It was, moreover, impossible to 
supervise adequately the people who crossed to and fro between Chinese territory and the colony. 
There were no Customs and the seafaring population was 53,000. In point of fact, supervision 
had to be based almost solely on information received or on chance, 
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e, i The Portuguese Monopoly was set up in 1927. Since then, the quantities of opium seized 
na 


as 


been : 

Taels 
131,02 
186,528 

66,527 

13,182 


The sources of this smuggled opium could not be stated with certainty. It was, however, 
assumed that the greater part came from China. It was, indeed, certain that large quantities 
of raw opium left that country. There were, in China, many organisations which worked in with 
one another and whose sole object was smuggling. 

The Portuguese authorities would be greatly assisted by more accurate information as to 
the methods employed in the illicit traffic. 


Formosa AND Kwantune Leasep TERRITORY. 


M, Yarasr (Japan) made the following statement : 
1. Nature and Extent of Illicit Traffic in Formosa. 


The last registration of unlicensed opium-smokers afforded a rough indication of the number 
of secret smokers in Formosa who rely upon illicit supplies. Notwithstanding the authorities’ 
energetic efforts to check the illicit traffic, there has been a considerable amount of smuggling in 
Formosa. Although it is difficult to give any accurate estimate of the extent of this smuggling, 
the following figures relating to seizures of prepared opium effected between 1925 and 1930 are 
valuable as indications : 

Kg. 
269 
548 
669 

L477 
164 
163 


In addition, 122 kg. of raw opium were seized during the same six-year period. 
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. Causes of the Illicit Traffic in Formosa. 


From 1908, when the Formosa Government decided to issue no further licences until 1929, 
when non-licensed smokers were allowed to apply for licences, secret opium-smokers had to 
resort to illicit supplies of prepared opium. 

Smuggling is no doubt encouraged if high prices are charged for Government opium, but a 
comparison of opium prices shows that there was very little difference between the prices of 
illicit and Monopoly opium, although, we have, of course, no definite information as to the price 
of smuggled opium, 


3. Difficulties encountered in suppressing Illicit Traffic. 


Formosa, although an isolated island, is not very far from the South Chinese ports. Moreover, 
the length of the coastline makes smuggling easy. ‘The police officers co-operate with the Customs 
authorities in exercising special supervision over ships arriving in the various ports and over 
places that can be reached by junk. Further, suspected persons are kept under special observation. 
Local authorities are required to report to the central authorities all cases of illicit traffic which 
come to their knowledge. ‘These reports are immediately circulated to all other local authorities, 
so that action taken may be co-ordinated throughout the island. It is significant that all the 
opium imported into Formosa and seized by the authorities comes from China, and the authorities 
consider that it will be extremely difficult to prevent illicit traffic until means are found to exercise 
control over opitim traffic in China. 


4. Kwantung Leased Territory. 


In the case of the Kwantung Leased ‘Territory, which has very long sea and land frontiers, 
and particularly along the South Manchuria railway zone, which is adjacent to an area where 
poppy cultivation is unlimited, it is extremely difficult to estimate the extent of smuggling. 
Many smokers who have been treated in the Government hospital have, however, admitted that 
they obtained their opium from illicit sources, Although the origin of this opium cannot be 
definitely ascertained, it may have come from Northern Manchuria or from Eastern Mongolia. 
‘The amount of opium smuggled by sea is comparatively small. ‘The authorities have attempted 
to check smuggling at the outposts along the railway zones, by employing excise officials in the 
trains, but it will be impossible to prevent clandestine traffic in this territory, so long as opium- 
cultivation is unlimited, and no control is exercised by the authorities of neighbouringt erritories. 

As to the price charged by the Monopoly, the authorities endeavour to fix the prices of 
Monopoly opium at about the same level as that obtaining in the markets of Shanghai, Tsingtau 
and Mukden, so as to minimise the profits derived from smuggling into or out of the territory. 


So 


5. Regulations for the Conveyance of Opium in Japanese Vessels. 


I may take this opportunity to refer to the regulations recently issued by the Japanese 
Government and prescribing that no opium may be conveyed in a Japanese vessel unless it is 
accompanied by a certificate issued by the authorities. Any shipowner or master who infringes 
this regulation is punished by fine or imprisonment. 


BURMA AND SHAN STATES. 


Mr. Marswatt, (India) observed that Recommendation No. 6 of the Commission of Enquiry 
did not apply to Burma at present, because Burma did not sell prepared opium. Further, it 
would not be possible in Burma to mix a secret ingredient with raw opium. As to Recommen- 
dation No. 7, the laws in force in British India and Burma were strictly in accord with their 
international obligations. With reference to Recommendation No. 8, the view taken by the 
Government of India and the Government of Burma was that the increase in prices had reduced 
the consumption by making opium a luxury. As to the fixing of prices, conditions in Burma 
differed in certain respects from those in the other British territories. In the first place, the price 
paid by Burma for opium supplied by the Government of India was below that which other 
territories had to pay, and, so long as Burma was part of British India, the Government of India 
would charge Burma cost price for its opium. Prices were determined according to a scale which 
varied each year. The last price had been about 22 rupees per seer, or roughly 15s. per Ib. 


In the frontier districts near Yunnan, smuggled opium was so cheap that it successfully 
competed with Government opium. In ower Burma, on the other hand, the prices of smuggled 
opium were, on the whole, higher than those charged for Government opium. All consumers 
were rationed and, in Lower Burma, smokers generally complained that their ration was too low 
and asked that it might be increased. In the neighbourhood of the Chinese frontier, on the 
contrary, there was no demand for increased rations. Smokers in these districts registered 
themselves solely as a precaution, because it was unlawful for an unregistered person to be in 
possession of opium. In the parts mentioned, only a very small number of consumers went to 
the Government shops; most smokers consumed smuggled opium. In the districts situated along 
the border of the Shan States, the price of smuggled opium was far higher than that charged in 
the districts on the Yunnan frontier, but it was still low enough to compete with Government 
opium. 


It followed that the price policy to be adopted in Burma would depend on whether the 
Government decided to reopen the registers which had been closed. If it did so, the effect of 
such a measure on the price of contraband opium would have to be watched very closely. Unfor- 
tunately, there was mo definite evidence of the real profits earned by the traffickers. The 
purchasing price of opium on the Yunnan border and the cost price were fairly well known, but 
there was no information as to the total sums paid by traffickers for the carriage of their opium. 
The lowest price reported was 15 rupees per viss (about 3}/ Ib.). 


The rationing of all consumers represented another difference between Burma and other 
countries. Suppose Burma were to raise her prices in accordance with the Commission's recom- 
mendation, the result would not necessarily be a large increase in the consumption of Government 
opium, because consumers were strictly rationed, and the mere fact of lowering prices would 
not justify an increase in rations. The policy as to prices would have to differ in the different 
countries, and possibly even in different districts in one and the same country. It might be 
possible to adopt a formula to the effect that the prices fixed for the sale of Government opium 
must in no case depend on financial considerations. Either prices must be low enough to deprive 
the traffickers of all hope of gain or they must be high enough to discourage consumers. 


With regard to Recommendations Nos. 3 and 5, were the Government of India to receive 
an invitation from the League to a conference to investigate the possibilities of limitation and 
control of poppy cultivation, and were the countries concerned to agree to attend, the Government 
of India would send a representative. If it was thought desirable for the Shan States to be 
represented separately, the necessary action would be taken. 


Smuggled opium entering Burma came from India, China or the Shan States. ‘The 
consumption of such opium was estimated at about 15 seers. Statistics of seizures had been 
compiled for recent years only. ‘Those for 1928-1930 showed that two-thirds of the amounts 
seized came from China and one-third from India. Chinese opium in this connection covered 
opium from the Shan States as well, since it was impossible to distinguish between them. Out 
of the 9,000 seers seized in 1931, 8,900 had come from China or the Shan States and only 600 from 
India. There had therefore been a remarkable falling off in opium smuggled from India. When 
the steps now being taken by the Government of India to reduce production had been completed, 
no further opium would enter the illicit traffic either from British India or from the native States. 
‘The total output of opium in the Shan States was estimated at 60,000 viss (about 100 tons), more 
than half of which came from the Wa States, which were not administered. It was calculated 
that, out of this quantity, 22,000 viss were consumed in the Shan States themselves. ‘The difficulties 
in the way of controlling cultivation in the more remote parts of the Shan States were very 
considerable. On the other hand, in the administered portion the control of production had 
been made so strict that cultivation was now prohibited there. Similar action had been taken 
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for the countries east of the Salween, but it was impossible at present to say when the non-admi- 
nistered districts would be brought under control. ‘That depended to a certain extent on the 
future constitution of Burma. If Burma were separated from India, she might have to procure 
opium for her internal needs from the Shan States. _ It would be possible to achieve real control 
of the whole crop in the administered regions. It would also be possible to exercise far stricter 
control over cultivation east of the Salween, without affecting the economic welfare of producers. 


Mr. Marshall had no exact figures for the production of opium in Yunnan or in China, 
generally. The Chinese Year-Book for 1931, however, contained some very interesting reports 
on the production and consumption of opium in the different provinces of China, reports based 
on the replies to a questionnaire sent out by the publisher in 1930, According to the news received 
as to the area of the poppy fields in Yunnan, along the Burmese frontier, it was certain that the 
output was still enormous. ‘The great bulk of the larger seizures was effected in the districts 
bordering on this frontier. ‘The traffic was carried on by bands of Chinese who certainly came 
from Yunnan and undoubtedly did not carry opium cultivated in the Shan States. ‘The staff 
of the preventive services in Burma had been considerably increased in the last two years; but, 
although this had resulted in a big increase in seizures, illicit opium continued to cross the frontier 
and there was certainly no change in the quantities escaping seizure. ‘The Government paid 
rewards for information as to the smugglers’ activities. 


The supplying of illicit opium was apparently inevitable and, in Mr. Marshall's opinion, it 
was the result of the policy of prohibition. There was an intensive demand created by the large 
number of addicts who could not obtain sufficient supplies of licit opium, while there were at the 
same time enormous quantities available in the neighbouring country. It was inevitable that 
opium should go from one country to another, and it could never be prevented from doing so, 
even by very large forces of armed guards. ‘The ideal solution would be for the Governments of 
all the producing countries to buy up the entire opium crop and for the crop then to be distributed 
among the consuming countries on the quota system, ‘The obstacle to adopting a measure of 
that sort at present was the existing state of affairs in China and, to a lesser degree, the fact that 
the Wa States were not administered. 


Mr. Marshall had listened with interest to the Siamese delegate’s statement concerning 
seizures of opium in Siam on the Shan States frontier. He believed that most of this opium came 
from China ‘and passed without hindrance through the Shan States, although part of it had most 
probably been produced in the Shan States. The Government of Burma was entirely prepared 
to collaborate in every possible way with the Siamese Government in order to put a stop to this 
traffic. In December 1927, the Government of Burma had sent an expedition to co-operate with 
the Siamese authorities, owing to reports which had been received concerning gangs of smugglers 
from China attempting to enter Siam. On the return journey, those bands were to carry with 
them smuggled rifles. They had been pursued. They possessed forts in the neighbourhood of 
the frontier, and it had never been clearly established whether these forts were in Siam or the 
Shan States. The column in question had operated 200 miles from its supply base, in very 
difficult country where it was unable to live on the local resources, so that numerous obstacles 
had been encountered. If, however, fresh difficulties arose, the Government of Burma would 
be very glad to give similar assistance in future and would be prepared to confer with the Siamese 
Government on the matter at any time. In conclusion, Mr. Marshall did not think that the 
morphine seized by the Siamese authorities, which he had seen in the opium factory at Bangkok, 
had been manufactured in the Shan States. He was certain that there was no one in the Shan 
States competent to extract morphine from opium. 


BrrtIsH POSSESSIONS IN THE FAR East. 


Sir Malcolm DetEvixenr (United Kingdom) proposed, for the moment, only to establish, 
so far as he could do so, the facts in regard to the existence of the illicit traffic on a large scale. 
It might be asked why it was necessary for the Conference to establish the facts after the admirable 
summary of the situation in regard to the illicit traffic, and its influence on opium control, given 
in the report of the Commission of Enquiry. The principal reason for which it was important 
to deal with this aspect of the matter was that the Commission’s conclusions and its summary 
of the situation had, in January, been challenged by the Chinese representative at the League 
Council in the most peremptory and authoritative manner. It was therefore necessary for 
the Governments of the territories affected to make out, at the bar of the League and of public 
opinion, a case justifying the action they were taking, or any action they might propose to the 
Conference to take, in regard to the control of opium-smoking. ‘There was another important 
reason for doing so. A clear recognition of the facts of the illicit traffic must be the basis of any 
effective action in future and of the present Conference's deliberations on the measures to be taken. 


‘There were two main sources of opium’ in the illicit traffic, China and Persia. There were 
other minor sources which might become dangerous in future, but which were at present negligible. 


First, China. ‘The Conference's task there was to establish the facts both as to the production 
of opium in a general way and as to the smuggling of opium out of China into the Far-Eastern 
territories where smoking was still allowed. It should be emphasised that the present Conference 


1 See Minutes of the sixty-second session of the Council, sixth meeting, League of Nations Official Journal, 
12th Year, No. 2, page 199. 
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was concerned only with the establishment of the facts. It had, for the moment, no concern e 
with the causes of those facts. Nor was it for the Conference to criticise the action, or rather, 
perhaps, want of action, on the part of the Chinese Government. Those who had taken part 

in earlier conferences and commissions at the League were familiar with the Chinese official 
attitude towards the situation in China. That attitude had always been a very stiff one. It 
amounted to a refusal to admit that there was anything wrong, or to the assertion that, if there 
were anything wrong, that was the fault of the Concessions and of the extra-territorial rights 
possessed by foreign Powers. 


With regard to the facts concerning the production of opium in China, there were four sources 
of evidence : (1) statements issued by Chinese official circles; (2) reports, statements and comments 
in the Chinese Press; (3) the attitude and programme of the Chinese National Anti-opium 
Commission; and (4)—this was perhaps the most valuable source— the reports of numerous and 
credible eyewitnesses as to what was going on in the provinces of China. Ho would attempt to 
arrange the evidence under each of these heads. 


Printed figures, for instance, were available for the revenue derived by the Kwangtung 
Provincial Government from opium licences. ‘These receipts had amounted to no less than nine 
and a-half million dollars in 1930. In the case of Iiang Hu (Hunan and Hupeh), an organ called 
the Chinese Western News contained a report of the amounts collected by the Special Tax (Opium) 
Office during certain months in 1929 and 1930. In the last six months of 1929 and the first two 
months of 1930, when one regime had been in power, 7,800,000 dollars had been collected, while 
in the following four months, when another regime had been in power, the receipts had been 
6,233,000 dollars, making a total of over 14,000,000 dollars in a year and a-half. These figures 
gave an idea of the enormous sums collected and of the importance of the opium revenue to the 
various provincial Governments. 


The following passage was taken from a report on the province of Szechwan : 


“Information from Szechwan in 1930 was to the effect that all visitors to the capital 
agreed that more poppy had been planted throughout the province than in any previous 
years. The river banks between Ichang and Chungking were a blaze of colour during the 
poppy season. The more fertile districts of the province appeared to be those most favoured \| 
for poppy-cultivation. ‘There was little or no attempt at official discouragement either in 
cultivating or smoking. In fact, the military were in many cases financially interested in 
the opium-trade. In many provinces the farmers have to pay a ‘an Chuan’, or ‘ Lazy 
Tax’, for failure to grow opium. There was a great increase throughout the province in | 
the smoking of the drug, and it was estimated that 60 or 7o per cent of the whole male 
population smoked. ” 


He would say, in passing, that these reports, which were received through many channels 
in different parts of China, more or less agreed that conditions differed in different districts. In 
many districts, the officials were undoubtedly making an honest attempt to carry out the declared 
policy of the Chinese Government—the suppression of poppy cultivation. One fact which must 
be stated in all fairness and which was encouraging for the future, was that in these districts a 
considerable measure of success had been obtained, notwithstanding all the difficulties. 
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A statement concerning Manchuria read : 


“Since March 1929, the cultivation of opium has been largely suppressed through the | 
Southern Manchurian province of Fengtien, but, in Jehol, opium-cultivation has been 
permitted for years past. In 1927 the area in cultivation was estimated at nearly 120,000 acres, 
and this area is being extended annually. ‘The head of the Provincial Government makes 
no secret of the official encouragement of the cultivation of the poppy, which is declared 
to be a crop best suited to the local soil. ” 


In the province of Fukien, there was extensive planting of the poppy in the north and 
north-eastern portions. One report stated : 


concrete 


“ Information received in 1930 was to the effect that there had been extensive planting 
in both the western and northern sections of Chuan Chow. No official action had been taken ) 
to prevent it. The Fifty-sixth Division from Wuhu had passed through the country recently ; | 
both officers and men were heavy smokers, and the passage of the division had encouraged 
the peasants to increase the cultivation, and the increased production with the subsequent 
decrease in price had led to an increase in the smoking. Along the motor-road from Hueinan 
to Foochow, the poppy was to be seen in flower; the dead stalks were still standing in the 
fields and the poppy heads were being dried out for the seeds. ” 


Reports regarding the province of Shensi stated : 


“Jnformation received from the province of Shensi in 1930 was to the effect that, 
throughout the central part of this province, poppies were being grown extensively, without 
any attempt by the local authorities at prevention. Cultivation was encouraged for the 
sake of revenue, and farmers were instructed that a certain area must be planted. A tax 
had first to be paid on the area planted; when the plants were well on, a further tax was 
levied, and just before the opium is tapped, a third tax was payable. ‘The growing had been 
done more or less in secret some years ago, but was now carried on openly. ” 
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Other first-hand reports referred to the provinces of Kweichow and Yunnan : 


“From the province of Kweichow comes the information that nowhere in the province 
is the cultivation of opium prohibited or even discouraged. A tax or ‘ fine’ for growing 
opium is levied on all farmers whether they grow it or not, and consequently practically 
every farmer whose land is capable of producing opium grows it, if only to provide the 
funds wherewith to pay the tax. 

“From the province of Yunnan, information comes that, as in Kweichow, a tax or fine 
is imposed on farmers, whether they grow opium or not. On the south gate of Yunnan Fu 
City had been painted, in blue and white, the colours of the Kuomintang, a collection of 
maxims including, ‘Break off the opium habit’, while immediately below were stalls 
selling opium pipes, lamps and all the paraphernalia of the opitm-smoker.” 


The following extract was taken from the Chinese paper Ta Kang Pao of July 2nd: 


“Tt is true that people are eager to make money, but the huge extent of the opium evil 
is not due to the people but to the authorities. The worst crime perpetrated by the military 
caste was their relaxation of the opium prohibition. They levied taxes on opium and encou- 
taged its cultivation, even going so far as to force people to grow it. Even if the people did 
not cultivate it, they had to pay the tax just the same, so they had no option but to grow it.” 


The programme of the Chinese National Anti-Opium Commission was based on recognition 
by the Chinese themselves of the actual situation in the country. The following report had 
appeared in the Chinese Press concerning the Commission’s official programme for the period 
August 1930 to February 1931 : 


“To ascertain the prevailing opium conditions in the Three Eastern Provinces; to 
investigate the exact state of poppy-growing in Anhwei and Southern Fukien; to publish 
pamphlets on, iniey alia, the special taxes in Hunan and Hupeh on opium-planting and 
substitution of agricultural products, etc.; to investigate the actual condition of opium- 
planting by farmers in Szechwan, Shensi, Kansu, Yunnan, etc., and the effect of the planting 
of poppies on agricultural production; to investigate the-opium-tax conditions in Kwang 
Tung and Kwang Si.” 


The Commission was also proposing to issue a series of booklets on the production of opium 
in China. All this showed that, in its own domestic surroundings, the National Anti-Opium 
Commission appreciated the real facts of the position. 

No better illustration could be given of the situation in regard to opium in China than the 
facts of an incident which had occurred in Hong-Kong in the previous year. On March 4th, 1930, 
a launch belonging to the Canton Government had run ashore in Hong-Kong waters. It had been 
visited by the Hong-Kong authorities, who had found 83 cases of raw opium on board. The 
cases were on their way from Canton to Swatow and were described as containing anti-opium 
medicine materials. The captain of the launch was in possession of transit papers and of four 
sealed despatches from the Canton Opium Bureau to the authorities at Swatow. The Kwang 
‘Tung Provincial Government applied to the Hong-Kong Government for the return of the opium. 
‘The Hong-Kong Government referred the matter to the Home Government, which had asked the 
National Chinese Government in Nankin whether it had any objection to the return of the opium. 
The latter Government had replied in the negative and the opium had accordingly been sent back 
to Canton. 

Though a tribute must be paid to the officials in certain areas where a loyal and honest effort 
was being made to give effect to the policy of the Chinese Government, the general conclusion 
must be, from Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s information, that the cultivation of the poppy in China 
was widespread and enormous. 

Next, the smuggling of opium out of China. All the experience went to show that, where 
there was an abundant supply of opium or of any other narcotic drug, coupled with a big external 
demand, opium or that drug would flow out and nothing could prevent it. The facts supplied 
by the British Far-Fastern possessions as to seizures in their territories amply proved the truth 
of this assertion in the case of Chinese opium. : 

Take the figures for Hong-Kong. ‘The following seizures of Chinese raw opium had been 
made from 1927 to 1931: 


Taels 
1927. 20,000 4 
1928. 17,000 (approximately) 
EL 17,000 
1930 é 25,000 * 
1931 (up to October 30th). 18,000 


Seizures of Chinese prepared opium had amounted in round figures to: 


Taels 
1927... 20,000 
1928. 21,000 
eat le 
1930... 53 
1931 (to 2,800 


1 This figure does not include the cargo of the Cantonese launch referred to, which amounted to no less 


than 66,000 taels. A 
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It should, however, be pointed out that these figures must be considered in connection with 

the seizures made on vessels coming from Macao. The latter figures were : 

Taels 
13,000 

2,300 

4,000 
14,800 
19,900 


930.. 
1931 (to October 30th)... 


There were small quantities too from Kwangchow-Wan. 

The total seizures in Malaya for the current year were 9,000 taels of raw opium and 
43,294 taels of prepared opium. ‘The bulk of the raw opium seized in Malaya had been Persian, 
but the chandu seized had almost certainly been very largely Chinese in origin. All seizures 
had been made on vessels from Chinese coast ports. 

So much for the facts in regard to Chinese opium. From the evidence he had adduced, 
there was, in his opinion, no question that importation of Chinese opium into Hong-Kong and 
Malaya had been carried on over a long series of years on a large scale, and that in the last eighteen 
months a very considerable proportion of the raw opium illicitly introduced had come from 
Persia, but had been re-exported from China. That was, he submitted, an aggravation rather 
than an extenuation of the position. 

The situation in regard to Persia was somewhat different. Persia depended largely on the 
opium export trade. A large proportion of that trade was for legitimate purposes. ‘Ihe facts 
as to the production of opium were not in doubt, since they were officially reported in the docu- 
ments of the Persian Government. The present Conference was concerned with the use made 
of the substantial part of that production intended for illicit exportation. 

The members of the Advisory Committee knew that every year a considerable portion of the 
Persian opium exports were declared for destinations which were entirely mythical. Rather 
more than a year ago, the Persian Government had placed the whole opium export trade in the 
hands of a monopoly and granted the concession to an individual. In January 1931, the Persian 
representative at Geneva had said that one of the conditions of the concession was that no opium 
should be exported except on the production of an import certificate from the importing 
Government approving importation. It had been hoped that exports to the illicit market would 
cease in consequence of this measure. Unfortunately, that hope had not altogether been fulfilled. 
The monopoly, however, had been working for only one year, and hence no definite judgment 
could be formed until the final figures were available at the end of the current year or early next 
year, when the new opium crop was being handled. One point, however, was of importance : 
there was a great falling off in the legitimate requirements of some of the Powers with Far-Eastern 
possessions. If the Persian crop remained at the present level, there would be a considerable 
balance of production in Persia after legitimate needs had been satisfied. What happened to 
that balance was a matter of concern to the present Conference. 

It was interesting to know that Persian opium exported to China was re-exported to the 
Netherlands Indies and to Malaya, and it would be useful to ascertain whether this practice would 
continue. Attention should be drawn to one important point, at any rate: that Persian exports 
to the illicit market in the Far East were not of concern to China only, or lost in the general mass 
of the illicit traffic in that country, but were coming back west in the manner described. 

Sir Malcolm Delevingne would suggest that co-operative purchasing arrangements might 
provide the Governments concerned with a powerful means of ensuring that these supplies of 
opium for the illicit market should come to an end. 

In conclusion, he would propose that the Conference might adopt a joint declaration concerning 
the facts in regard to the production of opium in China and its smuggling out of China, and the 
situation as to supplies of Persian opium. 


The discussion was adjourned to the next meeting. 


FIFTH MEETING (Private, then Public). 
Held at Bangkok on Friday, November 13th, 1931, at 8.45 a.m, 


13. Illicit Traffic : Statements by the Delegations concerning the Situation in their 
Respective Territories (continued). 


Frencu Inpo-Cumna AND KwAnccHow WAN. 


M. Touzer (France) made the following statement : 


The French delegation desires first to express its keen satisfaction at seeing the problem of 
opium-smoking placed at last on its real basis, As Sir Malcolm Delevingne has so rightly remarked, 
we must remember that public opinion is often ill-informed, and sometimes even misled, by 
tendentious speeches and writings. According to the statements made by the different delegations 
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at the opening of the Conference, the problem of opium-smoking is no longer, as has been thought 
hitherto, a question of distribution and consumption. It is now reduced simply and solely to 
a question of production, 

All delegations have, with equal conviction, agreed in asserting that restrictive, preventive 
and even educational measures directed towards the suppression of the vice of opium-smoking 
could achieve but meagre results so long as certain countries continue to cultivate the poppy 
on a large scale. 

International provisions of treaties and conventions in force are so much in contradiction 
with the measures recommended by the Commission of Enquiry that we can realise the confused 
state of mind of those high-minded philanthropists who are endeavouring, with inadequate 
weapons, to fight a vice that is a disgrace to humanity. 

‘The earliest international conferences did, indeed, lay down certain categorical imperatives— 
the abolition of smoking-establishments, limitation of the number of retail shops, increase of 
the retail prices of opium. ‘The Commission of Enquiry recognises that all the countries con- 
cerned loyally accepted these requirements. 

It is now proposed that we should adopt measures inspired by the reverse point of view— 
increase in the number of public smoking-establishments, non-limitation of retail shops, decrease 
in retail prices. 

‘The Governments concerned would probably accept this new point of view if it were generally 
approved, but they would run the danger of being compelled later to revert to their original 
position. 

Obviously, these successive changes in international regulations are not likely to contribute 
mutch towards solving the problem with which we are faced, 

The solution—it seems that all are now agreed—can be found only in measures directed 
at production. 

‘The Government of Indo-China feels no humiliation at having to recognise that it has not so 
far been entirely successful in its struggle against smuggling. Though it is not at all discouraged, 
though it is constantly improving its equipment on land and sea, it is by no means certain of 
success, owing to the enormous length of its land and sea frontiers, which are of such a character— 
here with mountains which are difficult to traverse and there with an infinite number of little- 
frequented bays and creeks—that they seem to have been devised to make smuggling specially 
easy. - 

Even though it has devoted to the campaign against smuggling large sums which are out 
of proportion to its budgetary resources, the Government considers that final victory is out of the 
question so long as opium production on the other side of the border is subject to no supervision, 
no control, no restriction. 

This situation is, of course, not a new one. As long ago as rgr2, the Governor-General, 
M. Albert Sarraut, sent to the Minister for the Colonies a telegram which was read at the Hague 
Conference and in which he said : 


“ Owing to the smuggling of opium across her frontiers, Indo-China is unable at present 
to accede completely and officially to the Convention, although in fact all its provisions 
are being applied. She keenly desires to take, pari passu with the Chinese Government 
and as soon as the situation improves in the southern provinces, all possible steps for the 
further suppression of the opium habit.” 


Although, far from improving, the situation has become much worse, Indo-China felt it 
her duty to give proof of her spirit of international co-operation, and, in r9r7, M. Albert Sarraut, 
who had again been appointed Governor-General of Indo-China, decided to apply the whole of 
the provisions of the Hague Convention in Indo-China. 

But the situation has continued to deteriorate. During the last three or four years especially, 
Tonkin and Northern Annam have been overwhelmed by the swelling tide of smuggled opium 
and its waves are reaching ever further southwards. Any attempt to arrest it would be vain 
unless one went back to the source—that is to say, to the opium produced across the frontier, 
and more particularly in Yunnan. ¢ ; 

Whence comes the smuggled opium? It comes exclusively from producing countries and, 
amongst such countries, almost entirely from China. E 

In point of fact Indo-China is bounded on the north-west by the Shan States which seem 
to have a considerable surplus of raw opium available for export. Indo-China suffers under an 
infiltration of illicit opium into Laos from the Shan States since Siam set up its monopoly 
and decided to buy its opium in Calcutta and Persia and is thus no longer an outlet for surplus 
opium produced in Burma, ‘Though this smuggling into Laos is not entirely negligible it is 
relatively slight in extent. A 

‘The smuggling from which Indo-China suffers is really, one might say solely, a Chinese problem. 

In 1906, the amount of opium produced in China was estimated at 35,000 tons. After the 
entry into force of the Imperial Edict of September 20th, 1906, which provided for the suppression 
of the use of opium in ten years, a serious effort was made, particularly in the north, to restrict 
poppy cultivation, In the south, the enforcement of the edict caused toting among the 
peasants, more particularly in Yunnan, in the district of Talifu, and in Kwei Chow. In the first 
years of the Republican Government, there was an honest effort to follow up the action inaugurated 
by the Manchu Dynasty. Recently again; in 1928 and 1931, the Nankin Government, with the 
support of public opinion, made an attempt to stem the opium evil. Unfortunately, circumstances 
outside its power prevented its splendid efforts from being followed by the results it deserved. 

Poppy cultivation has been resumed in many provinces, often at the instigation of the local 
authorities themselves, who regard it as a source of wealth, the distribution, sale and use of 
opium affording an opportunity for the collection of a number of more or less clandestine taxes. 
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The Government of Indo-China has no approximate estimate—and it doubts whether any 
exists—of the present output of raw opium in China. ‘There are, however, very good grounds 
for affirming (1) that the quantities produced considerably exceed consumption in the producing 
provinces, and (2) that, nevertheless, there must still be a very keen demand for contraband, 
since it is a fact that the poppy plantations are being constantly enlarged. 

With regard to the cultivation of, trade in and consumption of opium in the southern Chinese 
provinces bordering on Indo-China, we shall endeavour to state the facts known to us mainly 
on the basis of Chinese documents, which cannot be refuted, and supported by information from 
private organisations and individuals. 

We shall then state the methods by which smuggling is carried on from China into ‘Tonkin 
and indicate its magnitude. 

In Kwang Tung, the sale of opium is an important source of revenue to the provincial budget. 
The South China Morning Post of August 6th, 1930, stated that, in the fiscal year 1928-29, out 
of the total revenue amounting to 32,159,899 dollars, the receipts derived from opium accounted 
for 7,550,736 dollars. 

Opium, which is sold freely, is called “ antidote for opium ”, and the retailing establishment 
is known as “ the prohibition bureau ”. 

In this province, there has been a complete reversal of Chinese policy in regard to opium. 

According to the Ming Kwo Jih Pao of August 24th, 1928, the Canton Financial Commissary 
made over the opium concession to a trader named Hoang Chong Cheng, who immediately formed 
a company, the “ Liang Kwang Opium Co.” (The Two Kwang Opium Co.), whose business was 
to cover both Kwang Si and Kwang Tung. ‘he concession company is said to have paid the 
Canton Government 200,000 dollars in advance and to have undertaken to pay a monthly 
contribution of 700,000 dollars. 

We have no material proof of the existence of this concession, but it would appear difficult 
to deny its existence, since this is testified to by offers of jobs for sub-concession-holders in the 
Press. For instance, we read in the Yeet Wa Pao of September 4th, 1928 : 


“Notice of opening of the Liang Kwang Co. 

“Our company is authorised by the Kwang Tung Finance Bureau to sell, abroad and 
at home, prepared and raw opium. It has also been authorised to organise a bureau for the 
sale of opium. 

“Our company and the bureau for the sale of opium were formed on September rst, 
at No. 466 Ya Tak Road, in the establishment of Na-Yu-Shun. ‘Traders wishing to obtain 
a sub-concession for the sale of prepared or raw opium in the different districts must present 
themselves at our company's offices to make arrangements. Make haste, if you do not wish 
to lose this opportunity.” 


The monopoly, however, was withdrawn from the company on April rst, 1929, and the Canton 
Finance Bureau took over the direct sale of opium. 

A leader-writer in the Lintung Ming Kwo Jih Pao, of Swatow, wrote on this subject on 
September 6th, 1928 : 


“ The Swatow local authorities refrain from indicating their opinion, although the streets 
are full of anti-opium houses where it is possible to purchase and smoke the drug, which 
is imported in large quantities and continuously by the Canton ‘Transport Co. 

“ Yesterday, Mr. Ko Kien Yu, Director of the Bureau for the Control and Suppression 
of Opium, gave notice, in a public proclamation, that the Director of Finance had sent him 
licences for the transport and sale of opium. He therefore requests traders to present them- 
selves at his office with a sum of money as a deposit, to receive their licences. 

“ This ridiculous inconsistency between the work and the actions of the authorities has 
not escaped our notice, and we regard it as a bad omen for the future of opium suppression 
in the district of Chao-Hin.” 


To any who may still doubt our assertions, we will now furnish material proof of their accuracy. 
We can place the original documents before them. ‘The receiver of one of our Customs and régie 
administration frontier bureaux confiscated a sheet from a transit permit issued between August 
ist and gth, 1931, to a carrier of raw opium in China by the opium prohibition bureau at Ma-Chang. 
It will be noticed that the term “ opium” is not used in the permit. 


‘The document says : 


“ Permit TO TRANSPORT, 


“Canton, District of Kao Lui, Oium Prohibition Bureau. 


“ Permit issued to -, Who has bought medicines for the cure 
of the opium habit, for a package weighing 46 taels to be transported to market in the territory 
of Tong Sang for the preparation of remedies for the treatment of opium addiction, ‘The 
whole has been carefully verified, the seals and signatures have been affixed, thereby authorising 
carriage by sea and land. Agents of the police and Customs forces and soldiers in road posts 
are required, after verification, to grant the holder immediate passage without difficulty.” 
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In Szechwan, poppy-cultivation is strictly prohibited in six districts but tolerated in the 
others. There is an anti-opium bureau which confines its activity to proceeding against smugglers 
—that is to say, those who have not paid the traffic dues. The local Government derives a million. 
taels per annum from opium consumption dues. The exportation of opium in the provinces on the 
Blue River towards Shanghai is of vital importance to the economic situation of these provinces. 

In the province of Hupeh, the provincial revenue of 1929 is reported to have been 
2,300,000 dollars, of which 1,650,000 dollars came from opium taxes, if we may believe the Sin 
Min Pao of May 7th, 1930. 

According to credible information, the Hankow Anti-Opium Bureau, which is called by the 
somewhat deceptive name “ Bureau for the Liquidation and Rehabilitation of the Special Trade ’’, 
had, at the beginning of 1930, a monthly income of 4,800,000 dollars. 

In Hainan, we find a similar state of affairs. At Hoi-How there is an official bureau known 
as the “ Opium-Prohibition Bureau’. ‘This office, too, appears to have been in negotiation with 
a farming company. ‘The director of this bureau was to receive a monthly due of 1,700 dollars 
and the municipality of Hoi-How a monthly duty of 200 dollars on opium-smoking lamps. ‘This 
farming company was to buy raw opium, prepare it and sell it to twenty-nine opium-smoking 
establishments with which it is connected. These opium-smoking establishments are called 
‘Tang-Hoa-Chu—that is to say, “ conversation clubs ”’. 

In Kwang Si, the local Government, towards the end of 1928, made a trial of a Monopoly 
for selling opium. As, however, caravans are bound to pass through this province, the financial 
resources of the province are derived chiefly from transit dues. These dues appear to yield 
from 6 to 10 million dollars per annum. 

In Yunnan, the public sale of prepared opium was prohibited as from August 13th, 1928, 
and public smoking-establishments were closed on that date. In reality, these measures have 
scarcely been applied anywhere except in Yunnan Fu itself, and our neighbours have never displayed 
such intense activity in the cultivation of and trade in opium. It may, moreover, be wondered 
whether, in the serious financial crisis through which Yunnan is passing, that province is in a 
position to do without its revenue from opium. 

In the foregoing review of the Chinese situation, we have given only carefully checked 
information, and its publication involves no serious indiscretion with regard to the Chinese 
authorities, since the facts are public. 

We must now describe the character and extent of the smuggling of which Indo-China is 
the victim. 

If we go back to the first origins of the illicit traffic, its primary cause will be found in surplus 
production, and it is the producing areas that must ultimately be held directly responsible for 
that traffic. 

‘The clandestine traffic from Burma, owing to the abundance and low price of the drug, has 
had the result of inciting the habitants of the districts of Cambodia and Laos to smoke opium, thus 
nullifying the effect normally expected from the administrative measures adopted. Nevertheless, 
the danger on this frontier will probably be lessened, thanks to confident co-operation with the 
Siamese and Burmese authorities and to the development of communications, which will make 
it possible to have a denser Customs cordon, though this will entail heavy expenditure. 

‘The most serious and formidable menace to Indo-China is that on the northern border. 

According to trustworthy estimates, the annual opium output in Yunnan varies between 
goo and 1,600 tons. An area of 800,000 meons is planted with poppy. One need not go far 
into the country; numerous fields in flower can be seen on both sides of the railway. The local 
consumption, although high, cannot absorb quantities as vast as these. ‘The surplus production 
must therefore be marketed outside the province, and it can only take two directions; it must 
go either into the interior towards Kwang Si and Kwang Tung, both essentially consuming 
provinces, or towards ‘Tonkin. F 

‘The first road, the only one possible for smuggling on a big scale, owing to the undeniably 
energetic supervision exercised on the ‘Tonkin frontier, is long, arduous, costly, perilous and uncertain, 
It is infested by hordes of brigands, who make it necessary for the caravans to form themselves 
into what can only be described as marching columns consisting on the average of a thousand 
men, half of them porter coolies and the other half armed with rifles. ‘This involves very heavy 
expenses which, added to the transit dues charged by the Kwang Si authorities, considerably 
reduce the margin of profit. It must, however, be supposed that the margin of profit is still 
very high, notwithstanding the risks run (it is alleged to be three times or even four times the 
capital invested), since not a month goes by in which our frontier police officers fail to report the 
passage of one or more caravans near their posts. ix, 

‘The magnitude of the traffic will be realised with some degree of accuracy when it is stated 
that each coolie carries about 19 kilogrammes—i.e., 500 ounces—of opium. Each average 
caravan transports about ro tons. 2 

‘There is, however, even better evidence. I do not intend to give you a complete picture 
of the illicit opium traffic from Yunnan to Kwang Tung and beyond across Kwang Si. I merely 
wish to describe, as characteristic examples, a few recent transactions by numerous Chinese 
merchants, the facts of which are notorious and have come to the knowledge of the Government 
of Indo-China, ‘The checking by other information of the information supplied by various 
individuals confers on it a measure of absolute accuracy. i 4 

On November 22nd, 1929, a convoy of 400 armed soldiers, escorting 1,500 Cantonese coolies 
and 133 horses, transporting altogether 50 tons of opium for traders in Canton, left Ta Chu Fang, 
56 kilometres from Tao Kai, for Kwang Tung. ne - 

On February 231d, 1930, a convoy of 66! tons of opium left the same city, intending to cross 
Kwang Si for the city of Tong-Hing. It consisted of 2,350 coolies, 230 horses and 365 soldiers. 
Like the preceding convoy, it was a sort of military expedition. 
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About April 2oth, 1931, there arrived at ong Chow from Yunnan what can only be termed 
an expeditionary force, consisting of 10,000 armed coolies, convoying 10,000 chests, each containing 
1,000 ounces, or, in all, 390 tons, of opium bought by a group of trading firms in Canton. Thanks 
to this expedition, the Yunnan Government Anti-Opium Bureau was able to collect one million 
silver dollars for stamp duty alone. 

When waves of drugs beat upon our frontier, is it to be supposed that we can prevent some 
of it filtering in? 

When small caravans fall in with regular troops or armed bands on the roads, their custom 
is to bargain if the sum to be paid is not too high. When, however, the demands made are excessive 
and the parties are unable to come to an understanding, the convoy breaks up into small groups 
and isolated refugees who seek shelter in our territory and so increase the volume of contraband 
by casual additions diverted from their true destination. 

The itinerary followed by the caravans from Pichecha to Siao-Tong represents a twenty-five 
days’ march. At Siao-Tong, the convoy breaks up into small units which take different directions 
—Yong Hing, Pak Hai, Lien-Chow, Lin-Chan. 

‘The insecurity and costs of this kind of undertaking necessitate the formation of syndicates 
of traders and bankers, which are naturally limitative and are not accessible to small traders. 
The latter therefore prefer the smuggling trade to Tonkin. 

Smuggling across the northern frontier of Indo-China is intense, and extremely difficult to 
repress for two main reasons. 

The first is due to the character of the smuggling itself. If we had to do with convoys like 
those in the southern Chinese provinces, repression would be comparatively easy. When, however, 
a Customs administration is faced with a crowd of small smugglers, when it has to put a stop to the 
practically permanent filtering in of smuggled goods, when every man and every object passing 
the frontier carries some supply of opium, the Customs officers, it must be admitted, are powerless. 

The second reason is connected with the geographical situation. The joint frontier between 
Indo-China and Yunnan consists of a tangle of mountain ranges varying from three thousand 
to ten thousand feet in height, with only one natural road, the valley of the Red River through 
which passes the railway between Yunnan-Fu and Hai-Phong. At the present moment this 
toad, which is the trade route, is closed. The smugglers, however, know and use the narrow 
mountain paths and, notwithstanding all our officers’ zeal, the Indo-Chinese Customs confess 
that they are powerless to prevent the illicit opium traffic. 

The guard house at Ma Kwang Pu, which is at the head of the road running along the Tonkin 
frontier, 28 kilometres from our frontier city, Lao-Kai, is the terminus for the arrival of opium 
which it is intended to smuggle either into Kwang Si or in the direction of Tonkin. It has been 
found that one to ten tons, and sometimes more, have been unloaded in one month. The margin 
between the cost price of the drug on the Yunnan market and the selling price of Government 
opium in Indo-China is so wide that still more rigorous measures—eyen if the Government of 
Indo-China were financially in a position to take them—would unquestionably be ineffective 
in stopping the present movement, at any rate so long as the trade in opium from the neighbouring 
province remains at its present level. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent of the smuggling trade with absolute certainty. To 
avoid a charge of having attempted to impress your minds with conjectural data, it will suffice 
if I state the amount, in figures which cannot be contested, of the quantities of smuggled opium 
seized by the Indo-Chinese Customs and régie administration. Whereas the average from 1915 
to 1917 was 862 kilogrammes, the quantities seized more recently amounted to: 


In 1927, 8,266 kilogrammes compared with Government sales of 64,087 kilogrammes; 

In 1928, 15,542 kilogrammes compared with Government sales of 68,268 kilogrammes; 

In 1929, 14,276 kilogrammes compared with Government sales of 70,494 kilogrammes; 

In 1930, 14,793 kilogrammes compared with Government sales of 62,447 kilogrammes; 
or almost a quarter of the Government sales. 


These figures are to the credit of our preventive services, but how disappointing they are 
when we come to think of the possibility of rendering prevention effective! It may be that with 
our mobile brigades and our armed coast-guard vessel we shall obtain better results and we shall 
no longer have the gloomy feeling that we are vainly struggling against an overwhelming flood. 

Indo-China is making, and will continue to make, at great expense, an honest endeavour 
to meet her international engagements, but she is in a critical situation in the matter of opium. 
To keep her undertakings, she has reduced by about 50 per cent the consumption of Government 
opium and consequently the revenues derived from it. It is in truth regrettable that smuggling 
should have made a heavy reduction in the social benefits she was entitled to expect from her 
persevering efforts. 


The PRESIDENT observed that, from the accounts given by the various delegations of the 
nature and extent of the smuggling trade, it was clear that the principal sources of the illicit 
traffic were in China and Persia. The statements concerning China made in the report by the 
Commission of Enquiry had been contested by the Chinese representative at the League Council. 
It was therefore desirable for the Conference to make a clear and considered declaration concerning 
the present situation with regard to the illicit traffic. A declaration of that kind would justify 
the Commission’s findings and enable world public opinion to appreciate the truth of the position. 


It was decided to appoint a drafting committee consisting of the President, as Chairman, and 
the delegates of the United Kingdom, France and the Netherlands to prepare a joint declaration on 
the lines suggested by the President. 


(The Conference went into public session.) 


/ 
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@® 14. Illicit Traffic : Consideration of Recommendations Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the 
Commission of Enquiry into the Control of Opium-smoking in the Far East. 


RECOMMENDATION No. I. 


On the proposal of the PresmEN’, it was decided that consideration of this recommendation 
should be postponed, as it related solely to a question of principle and contained no concrete 
suggestion requiring examination by the Governments at the present stage. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 3. 


The Prrsmenr observed, with reference to the first and second paragraphs, that the greatest 
difficulty in each country at the moment was the existence of smuggling. The radical solution 
would be to limit poppy-cultivation. In the absence, however, of all the producing countries, 
except India, and in view of the resolution passed by the last League Assembly instructing the 
Advisory Opium Committee and the Secretariat to collect preparatory information with a view 
to the eventual convocation of a conference on the limitation of cultivation, it seemed that the 
matter needed no further attention from the present Conference, which might, however, associate 
itself with the opinion that it would be desirable to hold such a conference. 


Sir Malcolm DELEeviInGNE (United Kingdom) pointed out that the principle of Recommen- 
dation No. 3 had long been recognised and accepted by the Advisory Opium Committee and, he 
thought, by all the Governments interested in the question. The reason why so little had been 
accomplished was that it had been virtually impossible to induce the Governments principally 
concerned in production to take action. At the same time, the difficulties of those Governments 
in the matter were very real and very important. In the case of Persia, as the Conference knew, 
the Persian Government had accepted in principle the recommendations of the League Commission 
of Enquiry which had investigated on the spot the problems of substitution of crops, development 
of the country’s resources, etc., but, as the Commission itself had recognised, the fulfilment of 
those recommendations must necessarily be slow and financial considerations of great importance 
to the Persian Government were involved. ‘The League had received no recent report from 
the Persian Government indicating how far Persia had been able to move in the direction 
contemplated. 

As for Turkey, her co-operation in the opium question had been confined to participation 
in the 1925 Conference and that recently held on the limitation of the manufacture of dangerous 
drugs. In her case, the problem of reducing poppy-cultivation was, in a very large measure, 
bound up with the limitation of the drugs derived or extracted from raw opium. Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne thought that Turkey would be prepared to enter into negotiations on these subjects, 
which were wider than the scope of the present Conference. 

His own Government viewed the proposal of the Commission with sympathy and would be 
prepared to take part in any negotiations for the desired result. He agreed, however, with the 
President that little could be done by the present Conference. 

He attached great importance to the proposal in the third paragraph of the Commission's 
recommendation—that for co-operative arrangements among the Governments for purchases of 
raw opium. 

He was not quite clear as to the meaning of the last sentence in the last paragraph. He 
did not see how steps could be based on the limitation and control of poppy-cultivation, which 
were non-existent. 


M. Exsrranp, speaking as Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, explained that the idea 
which had guided the Commission in formulating the sentence referred to was that, pending the 
possibility of introducing the limitation and control of opium production, the Governments should, 
in any measures they might adopt for the progressive control of opium-smoking, always bear 
in mind that the final goal was the suppression of opium-smoking and that that goal could not 
be attained without the control of cultivation recommended by the Commission. The measures 
for the gradual reduction of smoking should be temporary and provisional. They should not be 
framed or enforced in such a way that they would constitute an obstacle which would have to 
be removed before the prohibition of opium-smoking could be introduced. 


The Presipent understood that the Conference agreed to associate itself with the recommen- 
dations in the first two paragraphs. He was inclined to concur in Sir Malcolm Delevingne's 
suggestion that the third paragraph might be usefully discussed among the countries interested 
at a later stage. 


M. vAN Wettum (Netherlands) agreed in general with Sir Malcolm Delevingne's remarks. 
‘The question of poppy-cultivation had been referred to the Advisory Opium Committee and the 
results of its deliberations must be awaited. M. van Wettum felt some doubt whether the 
Conference was competent to come to a decision with regard to joint purchasing arrangements. 
That was a matter for the various Governments concerned. 


M. Bourcors (France) said that the French delegation to the last League Assembly had 
approved the recommendation for the collection of preliminary information with a view to a 
conference on the limitation of poppy-cultivation. The French Government warmly supported 
the proposal for such limitation. 


1 The text of the recommendations will be found in Annex 7. 
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Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) suggested that the Conference might take two 
definite steps. First, it might adopt a resolution in general terms supporting the Commission's 
recommendation that all possible steps be taken to bring about the limitation and control of the 
production of raw opium and that there should be international action for that purpose. Second, 
with regard to purchasing arrangements, the representatives of the Governments and the heads 
of the different services in the territories affected should take the opportunity of the present 
Conference to see whether the principle was acceptable and, if so, on what general lines co-operative 
action as suggested by the Commission could be taken. 


The PRESIDENT suggested that Sir Malcolm Delevingne be requested to prepare a draft 
resolution embodying his first proposal. 


Agreed. . 


Sir Malcolm Delevingne's second proposal that the heads of the delegation and of the services 
concerned should meet informally to discuss the question of co-operative purchasing arrangements 
was also approved. 


The Present? observed that the fourth paragraph in the recommendation, as explained 
by the Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, involved a question of principle. He understood 
that the Conference approved that principle. 


RECOMMENDATION No, 5. 


First Paragraph. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) was not quite certain that this recommendation 
took full account of the difficulties of the problem. The first paragraph apparently referred in 
the main to smuggling by sea. There was only an indirect reference to the problem facing Siam, 
Indo-China and Hong-Kong, where smuggling was carried on over frontiers which were land 
frontiers or equivalent to land frontiers. Smuggling by long-distance voyages chiefly concerned 
Malaya, Siam, the Netherlands Indies and, possibly, Indo-China. The difficulty encountered 
in this latter case was the cleverness of the smugglers in concealing their goods on board ship. 
In Malaya, for instance, the entire smuggling trade went through Singapore and Penang, and 
the difficulties of the Customs authorities were difficulties of technique—namely, ascertaining the 
methods used by the smugglers to conceal their wares. Needless to say, the officials in the 
preventive services acquired a very special knowledge of those methods. He would therefore 
leave it to his expert advisers to say how far better results could be obtained by additional staff 
and equipment. Personally, he doubted whether that would help very much. The British 
authorities attached more importance to the improvement of the personnel than to its increase. 

The important point, in his view, was that there should be exchange of information and consul- 
tations between the chiefs of the different services as to the methods of the illicit traffic, the heads 
of the smuggling organisations and the channels they used to distribute their opium. ‘The principle 
of a central intelligence bureau in each territory was, he imagined, accepted by all delegates. 
It had often been recommended by the Advisory Opium Committee. He would ask the President's 
permission for the British expert for Malaya to address the Conference. 


Mr. Cator, Superintendent of Government Monopolies, Straits Settlements, said that 
the conclusion drawn by the authorities in Malaya from their experience of control and 
preventive work was that, while an extensive service was required—and the Government 
of Malaya had never refused any reasonable demand—the most important point was to improve 
the morale of the subordinate class of officer. This had been done in Malaya by increasing the 
number of European supervisory personnel and recruiting a better type of officer, although this 
of course cost more money. By this means, it was possible to limit the number of duties in the 
charge of each European officer, so that he could keep a closer watch over his subordinates. ‘There 
was no intention of increasing the number of the subordinate class. The idea was to build up 
a service which would be proud of itself. The method employed was increased pay and better 
prospects of advancement for all officers. He thought he could say that, with the services built 
up since 1928, there had been, if not complete success, at any rate considerable improvement in 
the repression of smuggling. In conclusion, he was quite sure that the Government of Malaya 
would accept any good case which he might put before it for increased expenditure on the preventive 
services, 


M. Sremmetz (Netherlands) said that the Netherlands Indies Government had never refused 
to incur any justifiable expenditure on the preventive services. There were difficulties, however. 
The sections in charge of the preventive services were, for purposes of good administration, incor- 
porated in the local police. The salaries of police officials, and therefore of those in the preventive 
services, as of all officials, were based on an absolutely rigid system which could not be modified. 
Hence, the only way of encouraging the preventive services was to offer rewards, and after each 
seizure a special reward was given to all taking part in it. It was, of course, important to choose 
officers who were specially fitted for preventive work by their energy and abilities. 


— 4r— 


M. Exstranp, speaking as Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, said that the Commission 

@ had not overlooked the necessity for organising on a common basis the preventive services on 
land frontiers as well as on sea frontiers. It had, however, thought it unnecessary to refer to 
special equipment for the land services, because, in its view, they needed no such equipment. 


M. Kusama (Japan) said that his delegation had felt that the recommendation for a common 
plan of organisation might cause doubts as to the application of such a system. He was quite 
sure that all delegates would agree that the best plan of organisation for the preventive services 
in the various territories was one adapted to local conditions, irrespective of whether the frontiers 
were sea frontiers or land frontiers. In Formosa, the system of opium control was in the hands 
of the provincial authorities. ‘The Commission’s recommendation laid stress on the need for a 
special organisation of the preventive services. The system followed in Formosa for the last 
thirty years had been based on control by the-police forces and not by a special service for the 
opium traffic; that was to say, opium control was included among the general supervisory duties 
of the police, in respect not only of the lawful traffic but of the illicit traffic as well. 

About a third of the police were detailed for opium preventive work and, therefore, it might 
be assumed that about a third of the total police expenditure was spent on that work. The 
amount in round figures would be 2,500,000 yen. 


M. Exstranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, pointed out that, in the preamble 
to the recommendation No. 5, the Commission said : “ If illicit traffic is temporarily suppressed in 
one place, it will inevitably reappear in another". The Commission's idea was that supervision 
should be equally effective in all parts of a territory, because it was plain that, if control was effective 
in some places and less so in others, the illicit traffic would attempt to penetrate by the loopholes 
offered by these latter places. Secondly, it was essential that, control should be equally effective 
in all the territories concerned, since, otherwise, a country where it was less effective would be more 
exposed to penetration by the illicit traffic. Hence, the recommendation said; “ Preventive 
services in all the territories in the Far East should keep in constant touch and exchange 
information regarding illicit traffic ”. For these reasons, the Commission attached importance 
to the employment in all the territories of the most uniform system possible. 


‘The PRESIDEN’ thought that all delegates would agree that exchange of information between 
the different services was desirable, It must be remembered, however, that provision for this 
was made in Article VIII of the Geneva Opium Agreement. The Conference might perhaps 
make a reference to that article and pass a recommendation to the Governments stressing the 
importance of making use of it. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) suggested that it would be desirable to find 
some practical conclusion to the discussion. ‘The Conference might adopt a resolution, for consider- 
ation by the Governments, concerning the possibility of improving the morale of the preventive 
services. ‘The question of co-operation between the various services had been discussed and 
provided for in 1924-25, but the article in question had suffered because it had been framed in 
too general terms and did not indicate any definite steps to be taken. The Conference might 
take advantage of the presence of the heads of the various services and ask them to consider 
among themselves what would be the most effective way of improving co-operation for the 
suppression of the illicit traffic. They might consider whether it would be possible to arrange 
for periodical meetings of the heads of services in order to give regularity to the system, tighten 
it up and generally improve the information services. It must, of course, be remembered that 
the countries did not all fall into the same category. ‘There were, first, countries with land frontiers 
—Siam, Burma and Indo-China—and, second, countries into which opium could only be smuggled 
after a long sea voyage—Malaya, the Netherlands Indies and, possibly, parts of Indo-China. 
Hong-Kong and Macao were in a special situation, as they practically formed part of the mainland 
of China, Formosa stood in a position by itself, there being only a short sea passage from China. 


M. Exsrranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, said that it was the interpretation 
placed by the delegate of the United Kingdom on Article VIII of the Geneva Agreement that 
had ted the Commission to put forward Recommendation No. 5. ‘The Commission had found 
that it was essential to establish, if possible, more definite rules for co-operation among the heads 
of the competent services. He would emphasise that, in the evidence given before the Commission, 
the heads of the services in the different territories had frequently said that it was necessary, 
not only to improve the morale of the personnel, but to increase their strength as well. 


M. Bourcors (France) suggested that the heads of the services might consider, as an alter- 
native to periodical meetings, which were bound to be expensive, the possibility of exchanging 
reports at regular intervals. That would be an improvement on the present position under the 
Geneva Agreement. 


‘The PRESIDENT proposed that, before going further, the Conference should ask the heads 
of the preventive services to discuss the matter in private and report. 


The proposal of the President was adopted. 
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SIXTH MEETING (Public) 
Held at Bangkok on Saturday, November r4th, 1931, at 8.45 a.m. 


15. Illicit Traffic : Consideration of Recommendations Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the 
Commission of Enquiry (continued). 


RECOMMENDATION No. 5 (continuation of the discussion). 


First Paragraph (continuation of the discussion). 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) pointed out that the Philippines, which he had 
omitted to mention at the previous meeting, fell into the first group of countries—namely, those 
in which illicit trafficking involved long sea voyages. He trusted that the United States 
representative would take part in the conversations contemplated. 


Mr, CaLpwELt (United States of America) said that Colonel Sweet would be very glad to 
discuss with the heads of the preventive services any formula devised to strengthen co-operation 
between the authorities in question and to combat the illicit traffic. Colonel Sweet was not, of 
course, empowered to conclude any agreement involving certain expenditure. 


Second Paragraph, 


M. vAN Wetrum (Netherlands) said that the system referred to in the first sentence of the 
second paragraph was already in force in the Netherlands Indies. Fines might be imposed in 
addition to imprisonment. 

‘The Netherlands delegation was quite prepared to agree to the act of inducing minors to smoke 
opium being made a punishable offence. In the Netherlands Indies, even attempts to commit 
an offence were punishable. In practice, however, it was difficult to furnish proof of the offence 
and to take proceedings in respect of such acts. 

With reference to the third sentence, M. van Wettum thought that it was impossible to treat 
offences under the opium regulations with the same severity in all the territories. It was right 
to prescribe severe penalties, but in inflicting penalties regard must be had to the general principles 
of the criminal law of each country. 

The United Kingdom delegate had recommended that the question of expelling offenders 


should be considered. That would be impossible in the Netherlands Indies, where the penalty 
of expulsion was prescribed only for offences against public order. 


M, YaraseE (Japan) sympathised with the idea underlying the recommendation made by the 
Commission of Enquiry, but, in view of the special nature of the principles embodied in the Japanese 
criminal code, the Japanese Government would find it difficult to give immediate effect to this 
recommendation. With regard to the last sentence in the second paragraph, M. Yatabe thought 
that the words “the same severity ” could not mean that the same penalties, whether of fine 
or imprisonment, should necessarily be imposed. Each country followed its own policy in applying 
penalties for any crimes. ‘The only obligation into which Governments could enter consisted in 
an undertaking to prescribe equally severe penalties. 


M, Exsrranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, explained that the Commission had 
intended to recommend the greatest possible uniformity in penalties. For example, the offence 
of illicit trafficking, which in one country was punishable with a minimum fine of 500 dollars, 
ought not in another country to be punishable with a minimum fine of 5 dollars. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) observed that M. Ekstrand had spoken of minimum 
penalties. The principle of minimum penalties, though formerly recognised, had been generally 
abandoned in modern British legislation. Sir Malcolm Delevingne had understood the recom- 
mendation to mean that an adequate maximum penalty should be prescribed by law and should 
be enforced by the courts when the offence was sufficiently serious. It was common knowledge 
that in cases of illicit trafficking there were considerable variations in the degree of culpability 
as between the various accused persons. ‘The offenders brought before the courts were generally 
mere agents of those who organised the traffic, ‘Their culpability was very different from that 
of their chiefs. In the British courts, a very clear distinction would certainly be drawn in the 
respective penalties inflicted. What exactly was the object sought by the Commission of 
Enguiry? The British law on the subject provided high maximum penalties, and his Government 
would favour the severe punishment of offenders in all cases where their guilt was serious. 


M. Exsrranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, replied that the Commission had 
wished to recommend the greatest possible measure of uniformity in regard to penalties, as in the 
case of preventive measures. A country could not be allowed to become a place of refuge for 
illicit traffickers because it offered less resistance. Obviously, the Commission had been unable 
to go into details and had not intended to recommend any measures incompatible with the 
principles embodied in any system of law. The offences which involved a very heavy penalty 
in one country ought not in another country to be considered as relatively unimportant and 
therefore be punished lightly. The Commission thought that there should be uniformity with a 
tendency towards severity. 
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M. Bourcots (France) said that Volume II of the Commission’s report gave all necessary 
information concerning the legal provisions in force in Indo-China with regard to offences against 
the opium regulations. He would merely point out that offenders were punished with a fine 
of from 100 to 5,000 francs, together with imprisonment for a term of from one month to three 
years. He drew attention to the very important fact that the offender had always to be sentenced 
to both penalties—fine and imprisonment—wherever both penalties were prescribed by law. 
In addition to the fine, there were damages amounting to five times the value of the opium seized. 
Finally, the tenants or owners of licensed smoking-establishments were held responsible for all 
offences committed in their establishments. 


Prince Viwar (Siam) said that in Siam the penalties provided were fines or imprisonment, 
or both; and that both had in many cases been inflicted simultaneously on offenders against the 
opium laws. ‘The amount of the fine was equivalent to four times the price of the opium involved 
in the offence, with a minimum fine of fifty ticals. The value of the opium was calculated on the 
basis of the price at which Government opium was sold. The maximum term of imprisonment 
was two years. 

In principle, the Siamese delegate agreed that, in the matter of penalties, there should be more 
uniformity as between the various countries. Nevertheless, in practice, the criminal law of each 
country must be taken into account. 


Mr. Marsnatt, (India) observed that it was difficult enough to secure uniformity of penalties 
within a single province. He did not see how such uniformity could be ensured between a large 
number of countries with differing laws and differing legal systems. 

In Burma, the principle of a minimum penalty for offences against the opium regulations 
was unknown. Such a penalty was prescribed only in the case of serious offences against the 
common law. Nevertheless, circular letters had been sent by the Supreme Court to all magistrates 
recommending that in the case of illicit traffickers, as opposed to that of illicit consumers, both 
imprisonment and fine should always be included in the penalty. ‘The difficulty consisted in 
ensuring that all the magistrates followed such instructions. 


M. Exsrranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, entirely recognised the difficulties 
that had to be faced in this matter, but he recalled the fact that for a long time past various groups 
of European countries had been attempting to bring their legal systems into uniformity—for 
example, by communicating draft laws to one another. That system had yielded very good 
results. 


Mr. CatpweL. (United States of America) could affirm that the United States preventive 
services had achieved, on the mainland at least, as great a measure of success as that obtained 
by the Canadian services, to the efficiency ofwh ich Sir Malcolm Delvingne had referred. Further, 
in view of the very intimate and cordial co-operation between the preventive services of the two 
countries, theré could not be any great difference in the results. As soon as one of these services 
adopted any particular method the other service was informed. Very useful work was being 
done in this way. 

With regard to the smuggling of opium from Far-Eastern territories, not only into the 
Philippine Islands, but also into the home country, there was no authorised manufacture of 
prepared opium in the continental United States or in Hawaii, and strict prohibitive measures 
were vigorously enforced to suppress the traffic in, and use of, such opium. The problem of 
controlling that traffic would be relatively simple were it not for the fact that there were in the 
Far East quantities of prepared opium available to illicit traffickers, who exercised an apparently 
inexhaustible ingenuity in finding places of concealment for their contraband on steamers bound 
for Hawaii and the western coast of the United States. During the period from July rst, 1927, 
to December 31st, 1930, there were seized at ports and harbours of the United States and Hawaii 
a total of 9,037 1b. of opium, most of which was prepared opium, concealed in numerous places 
on vessels arriving from the Far East. 

In the American Government's opinion, the illicit traffic would continue to constitute a 
problem whether the policy followed were that of a monopoly or that of absolute suppression. 
It was evident from the reports of Far-Eastern colonies which maintained Government monopolies 
and from the statements made at the Con erence that even Government monopoly of the 
importation of raw material and of the manufacture and sale of prepared opium did not serve 
to prevent smuggling into these territories. 

Until the efforts to limit and control poppy-cultivation met with success, constant vigilance 
would be called for to combat the illicit traffic. The experience gained from the attempt to 
suppress opium-smoking gradually through the monopoly system was regarded by his Government 
as indicating that neither the incidence nor the danger of smuggling would justify a departure 
from the policy of absolute proscription. 

The United States were prepared to join actively in measures to prevent and suppress 
smuggling and to co-operate to that end in regard to opium, as they co-operated in regard to 
manufactured drugs. 


‘The PRESIDENT concluded, from the various observations which had been made, that in the 
matter of the suppression of the illicit traffic the Members of the Conference were not prepared 
to adopt uniform laws providing for the imposition of the same fines and the same terms 
of imprisonment. It was agreed, on the other hand, that penalties for offences connected with 
the traffic in opium should be as severe as possible in the different countries concerned. In 
determining the penalty, each Government must naturally consider the relationship between 
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that penalty and penalties inflicted for other offences. The Conference might possibly agree 
on the principle that, in the case of offences against the opium laws, the penalties should consist 
of imprisonment in addition to fines. 


Sir Malcolm Dretevincne (United Kingdom) said that his delegation was of opinion that 
it was impossible to issue imperative instructions to the courts as to the penalties to be imposed. 
The law should make provision for a wide range of penalties without fixing any minimum, and 
it would be the duty of the courts to decide what penalty should be inflicted in accordance with 
the facts of the case and the degree of guilt of the offenders. 


M. vAN WetTtum (Netherlands) thought it was quite impossible for all the countries concerned 
to adopt the same maximum penalties. Such penalties must be determined in relation to all 
the other penalties provided for under the criminal code of the country concerned. It did not 
seem possible for the Netherlands Indies to go further than its present practice of inflicting penalties 
which included both fine and imprisonment. ‘The maximum term of imprisonment was three 
years and the amount of the fine was proportionate to the quantities seized; it was therefore 
unlimited. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) proposed that a resolution falling into two parts 
should be submitted to Governments and the League of Nations : 


I. That the penalty inflicted should always be one of imprisonment in the case of persons 
convicted of having organised the illicit traffic or of having taken part therein. An addition 
might be made to the effect that the penalty should also include a fine, but that was a 
question which should be discussed separately ; 


II. That the maximum penalty should be heavy enough to constitute an adequate 
punishment in the case of serious offences. 


M. pe MacaLuies (Portugal) said that the Portuguese law did not treat opium offences 
as crimes punishable with imprisonment, but as “ infractions ” punishable with fines. Until the 
Portuguese law was changed, the Portuguese delegation would be unable to vote for the principle 
of the double penalty in all cases. ‘The fines provided for by the law might amount to three 
or five thousand dollars. The illicit importation or possession of opium was punished with a fine 
equivalent to ten times the value of the opium seized. In certain cases, a minimum fine of five 
thousand dollars might be imposed. The situation prevailing in the Portuguese possessions was 
described in the report of the Commission of Enquiry. ‘The Portuguese delegation could not be 
expected to support provisions that would be contrary to their national laws. 

Most of the offenders arrested were mere subordinates of the ringleaders of the illicit traffic, 
A fine seemed to constitute an appropriate means of punishment, particularly as in most cases 
the fine was not paid and the punishment was converted into a term of imprisonment at the rate 
of one day’s imprisonment for each ten dollars of the fine, with a maximum term of two years. 
The captains and masters of vessels conveying illicit opium were punished in the same way, as 
was also a mere attempt to commit the offence. 


Sir Malcolm DrLevincne (United Kingdom) submitted the following draft resolution : 


“The Conference, 

“ Having in mind the large profits made in the illicit traffic in opium and convinced 
that the imposition of a monetary penalty is not by itself sufficient to deter persons from 
taking part in such traffic; 

“ Bearing also in mind that the illicit traffic is largely organised by principals who remain 
in the background : 

“ Agrees to recommend to the Governments concerned that the national laws should 
provide : 

“ (a) That the penalty of imprisonment should be imposed in the case of all persons 
proved to have organised or taken part in or to have attempted to organise or take part 
in the illicit traffic in opium; 

“(b) A maximum penalty of such severity as will prove an adequate deterrent 
against the organisation of such traffic. 


* By ‘illicit traffic’ is meant the smuggling of opium into a country or the sale or 
distribution of opium so smuggled.” 


M. van Wertum (Netherlands) pointed out that the draft resolution involved a grave juridical 
question. He therefore asked that it should be held over until delegates had had time to consider 
it further. 


M. Bourcors (France) accepted the spirit of the resolution. He could not, however, agree 
to it without certain formal modifications. ‘The resolution said: “Persons proved . . . to 
have attempted to organise”. It was a generally recognised principle of law that an attempt 
to commit a crime was not punishable unless the party had taken some initial steps towards 
committing the crime. 


Sir Malcolm Drtevincne (United Kingdom) said that the word “ attempt ” was one quite 
usually adopted in English criminal legislation. It implied that the offender had taken certain 
steps for the purpose of committing the offence. ‘The question was one of drafting which could 
probably be settled easily. 


The Conference decided to postpone consideration of the draft resolution. 


eee 
Second Paragraph, Second and Third Sentences. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) offered two observations on the second sentence 
in the second paragraph of Recommendation No. 5. First, it would be extremely difficult to 
prove the offence of inducing a minor to smoke opium, and still more so that of attempting to 
induce. Second, he was entirely in sympathy with the idea behind the recommendation, but the 
latter did not, in his opinion, go far enough. 

For instance, suppose a smoker was smoking in the company of a minor, or had a minor 
in his company when he was smoking, that could not be regarded as an attempt to induce a minor 
to smoke, though it might possibly be a first step towards teaching him to do so. Again, if a 
smoker took a minor into a divan, that would not be regarded as an attempt to induce him to 
smoke, but it might be a first step towards initiating him in the habit. Or suppose, in a territory 
in which smoking was authorised at home, a smoker left his opium or pipes in the possession of 
a minor, this again would not be an attempt to induce him to take up smoking. 

Sir Malcolm Delevingne therefore submitted the following draft resolution : 


“ Any person allowing, inducing, or conniving at the smoking of opium by a minor, 
taking a minor into an opium-smoking establishment, or allowing a minor to have opium 
in his possession shall be guilty of an offence.” 


The idea behind his draft was that the encouraging or facilitating of smoking by a minor 
should be regarded as reprehensible and made an offence. 


Prince ViwA't (Siam) agreed that it was difficult to prove inducement to smoke. He, however, 
understood the Commission's recommendation to mean that minors should, so far as possible, 
be kept from coming into contact with smoking. In Siam, it was an offence for the licensee 
of an opium-smoking establishment to allow a minor to enter the divan. In countries where 
smoking at home was allowed, this system could not be applied, but it might be possible to introduce 
some other rule—for instance, that no minor should be allowed to enter a place where opium 
was retailed. : 


M. vAN Werrum (Netherlands) thought that Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s proposal went too 
far, Did it mean that a father would not be permitted to smoke at home in the presence of one 
of his children who was a minor? What would happen if there were only one room in the house 
and several children under age in the family? Was it proposed that the police should conduct 
a daily search? ‘The Conference should confine itself to a recommendation that inducing a minor 
to smoke opium should be a punishable offence. 


Sir Malcolm DreLevincne (United Kingdom) pointed out that he had not proposed that it 
should be an offence for a father to smoke at home in the presence of his child. He had given, 
as an instance of an act not covered by the Commission's recommendation, smoking in the company 
of a minor, ‘Smoking in the company of a minor was different from smoking in the presence 
ofaminor. He had purposely not drafted his resolution too tightly, and he had not even 
introduced the words “in the company of a minor”. The draft would certainly not cover the 
case mentioned by the Netherlands delegate. 


M. Srerymerz (Netherlands) said that it was not clear to him whether an offence would 
have been committed, supposing a minor brought his own pipe and opium and smoked in the 
company of an adult smoker. It was possible that the adult might have no authority over the 
minor and therefore could not prevent him from smoking. 


Sir Malcolm DeLEvincne (United Kingdom) replied that, even if he could not prevent the 
minor from smoking, the adult could refuse to allow him to smoke in his company. The idea 
underlying the draft resolution was that it was usually the older man who induced the younger 
to take up smoking, and that the younger did or might contract the habit from associating with 
older smokers. 


M. Exsrranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, explained that by the word “ induce ” 
the Commission had meant that it was not sufficient that the older person should set the example— 
that was to say, smoke in the presence of a minor—but that there should be some act of suggestion 
or encouragement to the younger person to smoke. 


M. Yarasr (Japan) said that in Formosa the opium laws laid down that a person inducing 
anyone—and not only a minor—who was not in possession of a licence to smoke was guilty of an 
offence. ‘The penalty was a fine not exceeding 5,000 yen or imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
five years. ‘The penalty therefore was more severe than that for smoking opium without a licence. 


M. Sremmerz (Netherlands) asked how many offences had been committed under this 
regulation. 


M. YATABE (Japan) said that he would reply later.t 


On the proposal of Sir Malcolm Drtevinene, te Conference agreed to postpone further 
consideration of the draft resolution. 


1 See Minutes of the twelfth meeting. 
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RECOMMENDATION No. 6. 


Prince Vrwat (Siam) said that his Government favoured the principle that Government 
opium should be identifiable. ‘There were, however, at least two methods : first, that put forward 
in the recommendation, and, second, the identification of the receptacle in which the opium 
was packed. 

He described the method adopted in Siam. As a consequence of the prohibition against 
the smoking of opium outside Government shops, all opium found outside the shops was ipso facto 
illegal opium. Again, Government opium being packed in Government tubes, all opium found 
not in a tube was ipso facto illegal opium. Each Government tube bore special marks : (1) the 
year of packing; (2) a number making it possible to identify the machine by which the tubes 
had been packed; (3) a mark indicating the zone in which the tube was to be sold; and (4) a secret 
mark. Hence, every tube was identifiable by the Government department and no difficulty had 
been experienced as regarded identification. 

It might be asked whether there were any means of identifying Government opium once it 
had left the tube. In Siam, the shopkeeper was under an obligation not to open the tube until 
the smoker was ready to begin smoking. The smoker himself saw to it that the shopkeeper kept 
this obligation, because he knew that if the tube was not opened under his very eyes he was 
being swindled and not getting his money's worth either in quantity or in quality. This was 
a check on the possibility that the shopkeeper might cut open the tubes and sell the opium 
elsewhere. Another safeguard was the rule that the shopkeeper must return the empty tubes 
before obtaining a fresh supply. 

As, therefore, there might be several methods of making Government opium easily identifiable, 
Prince Viwat would propose that it should be left to the ingenuity of the opium factories to devise 
the methods which they considered most effective and best adapted to local conditions. 


M, Tovzxr (France) said that the French delegation entirely supported the Commission's 
recommendation. It was expected that the reform in question would be carried out in Indo-China 
in the course of next year. 


M. DE MAGALHAEs (Portugal) said that the Portuguese Government agreed to the Commission's 
recommendation. The suggestion had been under consideration by his Government for some time 
and he hoped that the recommendation would receive effect in Macao in the next few months. 


M. YaArasr (Japan) thought that the recommendation would require careful study before 
it could be adopted generally. It should only be enforced when and where it was found necessary. 
In Formosa, the experts had had no difficulty in distinguishing between Government and illicit 
opium. They used the method of chemical analysis. 


Sir Malcolm DrLevincne (United Kingdom) said that the Commission's recommendation 
was already in operation in the British Far-Eastern territories, and he had no hesitation in accepting 
it. It would, however, hardly be possible for the Conference to go so far as to adopt a resolution 
on the subject. The question was one for the various administrations. 

He asked Prince Viwat whether, under the Siamese system, there was anything to prevent 
the licensee of an opium shop from selling illicit opium inside his establishment. 


Prince Vrwat (Siam) concurred in Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s suggestion that the Siamese 
opium shops sold illicit opium occasionally. He could well imagine that an opium shop was the 
safest place for such a transaction. ‘The practice was checked by inspection. The number of 
tubes bought by each shop at each purchase was known, and the Government tubes could be 
identified. Hence, if illegal tubes were found in a shop, they could be identified. The point 
which the Siamese delegation wished to make was that, whether a secret substance was used or 
no, the results and the danger remained the same. 

He had, however, no final objection to the method proposed by the Commission and would 
make another suggestion. If the different administrations agreed to adopt the Commission's 
system, they should come to some understanding, so that they would not all use the same secret 
substance. Otherwise, the position would be worse than before. 


M. van Werrvum (Netherlands) said that his Government had no objection to the Commission’s 
recommendation. A system of identification for Government opium had been in use in the 
Netherlands Indies for many years. 


_ Mr. MarsHAu1 (India) said that the question did not affect India, which did not sell prepared 
opium, He did not think that there was any possibility of introducing a secret substance into 
raw opium. 


Sir Malcolm Dretzviycnr (United Kingdom), in reply to Prince Viwat’s suggestion, pointed 
out that the whole value of the Commission’s method lay in the fact that the substance was to be 
absolutely secret, even to the officials of the Government concerned. If the Governments 
began to communicate the secret to one another, it would soon become public property. 
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e In view of the statements of the Siamese and Japanese delegations, it did not seem possible 
for the Conference to carry the matter any further. He suggested that it should simply take 
note of the facts mentioned by the different delegations. 


The suggestion of Sir Malcolm Delevingne was adopted. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 7. 


Sir Malcolm DeLEvinene (United Kingdom) asked whether it would not be a little delicate 
for the Conference to adopt a resolution which might seem to imply that not all the Governments 
represented were fulfilling their engagements? 


The Present thought that the Commission's recommendation was simply a reminder to 
the Governments that there were certain undertakings to be accomplished. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 8.1 


Prince Vrwar (Siam) associated himself with Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s arguments. ‘To 
compete with the smuggler the Governments must come down to his level, and, so far as the 
price of illicit opium was known, they would, in order to be logical, have to sell their opium for 
next to nothing. Supposing that policy was successful and illicit opium was driven from the 
market, what was there to prevent the reappearance of illicit opium when the Governments came 
to introduce the rationing and licensing system? There would certainly be a demand for unlawful 
opium as soon as an attempt was made to restrict sales of official chandu, 

The question of price reduction was essentially one for international co-operation. If the 
retail price of Government opium in one territory was much lower than that in another, the door 
would be opened for the smuggling of Government opium. Again, if a high grade of opium were 
sold officially in one country and a low grade in the adjacent territory, there was sure to be a 
danger of smuggling across the frontier. The Siamese delegation accordingly thought that a 
reduction in the prices of Government opium was practicable only if carried out by concerted 
action in contiguous territories. 


M. Bourcors (France) said that the policy of the Government of Indo-China had, in principle, 
been to raise the price of opium in order to reduce consumption and to fix it so high as to preclude 
the purchase by people with average means of quantities injurious to health. That policy had, 
however, been applied with great elasticity. While raising prices in places where conditions 
were normal, so as to diminish consumption, the Government had been obliged to create special 
zones with lower prices, so as to reduce the consumption of illicit opium. 

‘The régie in Indo-China sold several grades of prepared opium at different prices. Ordinary 
Indian opium was sold at 220 piastres a kilogramme and opium derived from seizures of Chinese 
opium at 190 piastres a kilogramme. ‘The price of Benares opium went up to 350 piastres. 
These were the prices ordinarily charged outside the so-called “special ” zones—i.e., districts 
where the illicit traffic was particularly heavy and where the régie had had to adopt lower prices 
in order to compete with contraband opium. These prices applied only to opium derived from 
seizures, and were 80 piastres a kilogramme in the first zone, roo piastres in the second, and as 
much as 140 piastres in the third. ‘The zones comprised the frontier districts of Tonkin and 
Taos, the whole of North Annam and the two northern provinces of Annam proper. 

Numerous decrees had been issued modifying prices so as to make them conform to the 
variations in the price of smuggled opium and the increase or decrease of smuggling from Yunnan. 

‘The results of this policy had varied considerably. In some zones it had been found that 
prices were still too high and thus made it possible for smuggling to be carried on with substantial 
profits. ‘That was the case when there were large illicit crops in Yunnan and intensive smuggling. 
In other cases, the policy had been more successful, as was shown from the statements on pages 282 
and 283 of Volume IV of the Commission’s report and from the figures, which seemed to indi- 
cate that there had been a very considerable decline in smuggling as a result of these methods. 

It was therefore very difficult to urge a rigid policy and say that prices must be either very 
high or very low. It appeared that an elastic policy was the best, one adapted to local 
circumstances, at any rate in territories like Indo-China which were exposed to smuggling on a 
large scale. 

It had been objected that measures like these were taken haphazard and accidentally, that 
they were mere palliatives without any effect on the consumption of opium, and that low prices 
were the only sure method of attacking the illicit traffic and preventing that demoralisation 
of both seller and consumer which was bound to result from such transactions. They were, of 
course, a palliative, but they were not without appreciable effect on the illicit traffic. Had not 
the Advisory Opium Committee arrived at the conclusion that the only radical solution was to 
reduce poppy production? 


1 For the views of the delegations of India and the Netherlands on this recommendation, see Minutes of 
the second meeting; and for those of the United Kingdom delegation, see Minutes of the third meeting. 
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It had been said that the reduction of retail prices might be misinterpreted by public opinion, 
which would hold that it involved the danger of increasing the number of smokers. ‘The public 
must be made to realise the fundamental reason for such a policy—namely, that a policy of higher 
prices was followed in all places where there was no danger of smuggling and that one of lower 
prices was adopted only in restricted zones as a temporary measure, and that, whichever policy 
was adopted, the only object was to reduce consumption and the illicit traffic. 

M. Bourgois therefore did not think that. the policy of the Government of Indo-China could 
be impugned, ‘The policy of reduction was purely temporary, and was only intended to meet 
local circumstances. Its general policy was to raise prices. 

Hence, it would hardly be possible for the Conference to take any very rigid resolution and to 
recommend one system rather than another. Each country must be allowed to follow an elastic 
policy, which could be adapted to circumstances with all the necessary latitude. In some cases, 
the Government of Indo-China had found that, owing to a decrease in smuggling, prices had 
had to be raised a few months after they had been reduced, while in others they had had to be 
lowered again because smuggling had again become dangerous. Everything depended on local 
circumstances. 


M. TouzEt (France) drew attention to an error on page 85 of Volume I of the Commission's 
report. Some confusion might have been caused in the minds of the Commission owing to the 
use of the term “local opium ” in Indo-China. In Indo-China, all raw opium, whether of Indian 
or Yunnanese origin, was prepared locally in the factory at Saigon. The Government could 
not describe seized contraband opium from Yunnan as Yunnanese opium, because, theoretically, 
there was no production in Yunnan, and therefore, theoretically, there could be no Yunnanese 
opium. If such opium were sold as Yunnanese opium, it would be thought in Geneva that the 
Government was procuring opium supplies from China. Nor could it sell it as Benares opium, 
since that would almost amount to fraud. A description had therefore had to be found, and the 
name chosen was “ local opium ”, although only its manufacture was local. 


The discussion was adjourned, 


SEVENTH MEETING (Public) 
Held at Bangkok on Monday, November 16th, 1931, at 8.45 a.m. 


16. Illicit Traffic : Consideration of Recommendations Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the 
Commission of Enquiry (continued). 


RECOMMENDATION No. 5 (continuation of the discussion). 


Draft Resolution submitted by the Delegation of the United Kingdom concerning Penalties for 
Illicit Traffic} (continuation of the discussion). 


M. van Wettum (Netherlands) felt in sympathy with the object of Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s 
resolution, which was intended to reach the actual promoters of the illicit traffic. The difficulty 
was that the promoters of the traffic carefully avoided having contraband opium in their possession. 
In his view, the only way of getting at them was to punish their agents and to confiscate their 
contraband goods; this entailed heavy losses for them. ‘The word “ organise "’ in the resolution 
appeared to him too vague, and he could not agree to the draft in its present form. He added, 
in passing, that the law in the Netherlands Indies—and, he thought, in all countries—punished 
not only the offence itself, but also the act of inciting to the commission of the offence. Moreover, 
as far as infractions of the opium regulations were concerned, both a fine and imprisonment were 
imposed if the quantity of opium in the case exceeded 3 taels and the infraction was committed 
intentionally. Further, it would be better not to try to define illicit traffic. Any definition 
might be incomplete, and in any case it was likely to differ in the different countries. 

He proposed that the United Kingdom resolution be amended as follows : 


“The Conference, 
“ Having in mind the large profits made in the illicit traffic in opium, and convinced 
that the imposition of a monetary penalty is not by itself sufficient to deter persons from 


taking part in such traffic, 
“ Agrees to recommend to the Governments concerned that the national laws should 


provide, unless laws on the subject are already in existence : 

“(a) That the penalty of imprisonment should be imposed in the case of all 
persons proved to have taken part in the illicit traffic in opium, with the exception 
of cases wherein the quantity involved does not exceed a fixed low minimum; 

“(b) A maximum penalty of such severity as will prove an adequate deterrent 
against taking part in the illicit traffic in opium.” 


1 See Minutes of the sixth meeting, page 44. 
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Sir Malcolm DrLEvinene (United Kingdom) pointed out that the discussion did not refer 
Ow persons found in possession of opium, but to those who supplied opium. 


M. vAN Werrum (Netherlands) said that the Government of the Netherlands Indies had 
considered it essential to fix a limit below which the offence was not regarded as serious, ‘That 
limit could, of course, vary according to country. 


Prince ViwAr (Siam) was prepared to accept the British draft. ‘The task of the Governments 


concerned was to discourage illicit traffic so far as possible. ‘The resolution appeared to meet 
that idea. 


Sir Malcolm Dretnvrncne (United Kingdom) said that his resolution aimed at the organised 
illicit traffic. ‘There were two classes of illicit traffic, which differed very greatly in importance 
and culpability. There was, first, what he might call the casual illicit traffic, which was of 
secondary importance—that was to say, the case of persons who brought in small quantities of 
smuggled opium for their own use or that of others. 

There was, on the other hand, illicit traffic organised by gangs or syndicates, often consisting 
of wealthy persons who put up a big amount of capital and made large profits. They were the 


principals behind the illicit traffic on a big scale and they were the people at whom it was necessary 
to strike. 


He would be prepared to accept any amendment to his resolution which made it clear that 
such organised traffic was aimed at, but an amendment which eliminated that idea would deprive 
his draft of its value. M. van Wettum's idea, apparently, was that a person should not be convicted 
until there had been some actual movement of opium in the illicit traffic, and that preliminary 
acts should not be considered an offence or made punishable. Such a proposal would make 
it extremely difficult to get at the principals. They took care to keep in the background and to 
provide as little evidence as possible of their connection with the actual offence. Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne desired that, where there was sufficient evidence that such persons were organising 
or attempting to organise illicit traffic, they should be punished severely. 


M. Bourcors (France) asked whether Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s proposal was intended to 
convey two ideas: first, that all serious offences should be punished by imprisonment, and not 
only by fine; and, second, that certain acts—for instance, attempting to organise illicit traflic— 
not at present covered by legislation, should be brought within the law. If only the first idea 
was involved, the difficulties and objections raised, in particular with regard to the words “ persons 
proved . . . to have attempted to organise ”, would be removed by the use of the customary 
legal phraseology, “ persons found guilty of illicit traffic”. If the second idea was intended, 
he would prefer that it should be made into a separate paragraph or embodied in a resolution 
or a simple recommendation. 


M. van Wertum (Netherlands) said that his main objection was to the use of the term 
“ organise ”, which was not sufficiently definite. In his view, organisation in itself was not 
punishable. Before it could become so, some effect must have been given to organisation or an 
act must have been committed in consequence of organisation. When such acts were committed 
by the “ organisers’ of illicit traffic or their agents, they were punishable under the law as it 
stood in the Netherlands Indies. 


Sir Malcolm DELEviNGNE (United Kingdom) replied that, by the term “ organise ”, he meant 
to cover any act preparatory to or with a view to the commission of the offence of illicit traffic, 
even though it might not actually be possible to prove that the person concerned had committed 
the act of smuggling. The principle was already embodied in the English law on the subject. 
If a man was found out doing certain acts—for example, entering into negotiations with third 
parties, working out the details of a scheme, recruiting persons for the purpose of carrying out 
an illegal transaction—he was no less guilty and should be no less punishable than those who 
committed the offence itself. . 

While quite prepared to make concessions in matters of drafting, Sir Malcolm Delevingne 
would ask whether M. van Wettum and M. Bourgois accepted the central idea of his resolution, 
and he would press for the Conference to take a decision on it. 


M. Bourcors (France) understood that the British resolution proposed to assimilate prepa- 
ratory acts and the offence itself from the point of view of the gravity of the offence and the 
severity of the penalty. There was no question of covering preparatory acts not at present 
covered by the law. Accordingly, no new legislation would be required, If that interpretation 
was correct, he thought he might say that he was in agreement with Sir Malcolm Delevingne. 


M. Yarasr (Japan) said that the British draft would appear to imply revision of the penal 
legislation in force in Japan. ‘The Japanese Government would have difficulty in amending 
the law so as to make it compulsory for the courts to pronounce the sentence of imprisonment 
without the alternative of a fine, In practice, however, all serious cases of illicit traffic would 
be punished by the courts with a term of imprisonment. 


On the proposal of the PrestpEnt, it was decided to refer the two draft resolutions to a 
Drafting Committee, consisting of M. vAN WertuM, Sir Malcolm DrtevINGNE, M. Bourcors 
and M, Kusama, with a view to the preparation of an agreed text. 
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Draft Resolution submitted by the Delegation of the United Kingdom concerning Penalties for inducing 
Minors to smoke Opium. 


Prince Viwat (Siam) thought that the terms “ allowing ” and “ conniving at ” in the United 
Kingdom resolution might be given a rather wide interpretation. If a man found a minor on the 
point of smoking opium and did not prevent him from doing so, would he be guilty of an offence? 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) replied that he would be guilty if he had authority 
over the minor, 


M. vAN Wertum (Netherlands) suggested that it would be best to keep to the word 
“inducing ”. That would be going fairly far, since it was difficult enough, as it was, to prove 
the fact of having smoked opium. Further, it would be well to make it clear that the offence 
of inducement related to adults only. A minor who induced another minor to smoke would 
not be culpable to the same degree as an adult. 


The PRESIDENT observed that M. van Wettum’s modification reproduced almost textually 
the Commission's recommendation, but added to it the notion that the offence must be committed 
by an adult. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that the terms “ allowing ” and “ conniving 
at ”, which were both used in English law, were perfectly clear in meaning. If they were struck 
out, the resolution would lose practically its entire force; it would cover only very few cases, 
especially since, as M. van Wettum had admitted, it was difficult to prove inducement to commit 
an offence. If a person knowingly allowed a minor to use his house to smoke opium, that was 
not an offence of inducement, but the act was none the less serious. ‘The phrase “ conniving at ” 
did not mean that a person definitely sanctioned an illegal act, but that he tolerated it or closed 
his eyes to it; in a word, that he gave it some sort of approval. 


M. van Werrum (Netherlands) had much sympathy with Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s idea. 
The resolution, however, would have no effect in practice. The Conference should confine itself 
to the most important case, that of inducement to smoke. ‘The fact of allowing or conniving 
at was too much open to doubt. Provisions that could not be applied should be avoided. 


M. Bovurcors (France) said that the French delegation would propose, as a compromise, 
the use of the term “facilitate”. This word applied to many acts not covered by the words 


“allow ” and “ induce ”. 
M. Tovuzer (France) read the following text : 


“ Any person inducing a minor to smoke opium, to enter a smoking establishment, or 
to have opium in his possession, or facilitating the commission of one of these acts by a minor, 
commits a breach of the law which shall be punished.” 


The use of the words “ any person ” would not weaken, but strengthen, the resolution, since 
the courts had a tendency to regard this phrase as applicable to minors of 18 years of age. Further, 
the term “ breach of the law ” covered all cases—crimes, offences and simple misdemeanours— 
and thus left the various systems of law free to enact suitable penalties. 


M. pe MaGatuiss (Portugal) could not accept the resolution, as it was incompatible with 
Portuguese law. His difficulty was that, under the draft resolution, a mere accidental fact might 
make a person liable to punishment. What was needed was that the act should be committed 
habitually; this, moreover, was easier to prove. In the case of minors, the problem was first 
and foremost one of education. ‘The Portuguese delegation, however, could accept the French 
proposal if completed as follows: “ Any person habitually inducing a minor Pe 


M. vAN Wertum (Netherlands), in a spirit of compromise, would offer no objection to the 
French proposal. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) said that, though the French proposal did not 
go as far as he would like, he thought that it represented an advance and he would accept it. 


M. YatasxE (Japan) also approved the French proposal. Japanese law covered all the cases 
referred to in it. 


Prince Vrwar (Siam) accepted the French proposal, but asked that it might be completed 
by the addition of the words “a breach of the law which shall be punished by severe penalties ”. 


M. Bourcots (France) accepted this amendment. 


Sir Malcolm DrLevINGNE (United Kingdom) approved the principle of the amendment, but 
asked whether it would not be possible to make matters still clearer and stipulate the penalty 
of imprisonment. 


M. Bourcors (France) suggested that the term “ facilitating ” would cover all degrees of 
culpability. He thought it would be difficult to prescribe imprisonment for the mere act of 
placing a room or instruments or opium at a minor's disposal. If imprisonment was explicitly 
mentioned, the resolution would, he feared, remain a dead letter. It would be better to leave 
the judge free to deal with each particular case on its merits. 


1 See Minutes of the sixth meeting, page 45. 
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e Sir Malcolm DrLevincnr (United Kingdom) thought that the act of placing a room, a pipe 
‘or opium at the disposal of a minor was, in point of fact, as serious an offence as that of inducing 
a minor to smoke: If the Conference really desired to take effective steps to prevent smoking 
by minors, the penalties prescribed must be of a deterrent character. A rich man would be 
unmoved by a fine of 2,000 dollars, but would hesitate if the penalty was one of imprisonment. 
He agreed that the discretion of the courts should be respected. He would be content with a 
provision to the effect that the offence might be punished with imprisonment. 


M. Bourcors (France) proposed the wording: “any breach of the law must be punished 
with a severe penalty which may amount to imprisonment ”. 


Sir Malcolm DrLevincne (United Kingdom) approved the principle embodied in this 
amendment. 


M. Bourcors (France) was unable to accept the Portuguese amendment. Referring to the 
example of the laws on traffic in women, he pointed out that a person could not be punished 
as a soudeneuy unless he was an “ habitual ” offender. In practice, the courts considered that 
when an offence had been twice committed it was “ habitual’, Nevertheless, a single act of 
inducement to debauchery, although not enough to make the offender liable to be dealt with 
as a souteneur, was considered an offence and was punished, though less severely. Similarly, 
with regard to opium, an isolated act might involve punishment, and the courts had power to 
inflict still more severe punishment in the case of habitual offenders. 


M. pr Macanass (Portugal) said that in Portuguese criminal law the term “ habitual ” 
was employed in the case of a suborning, and it covered all cases of repeated inducement 
to debauchery. On the contrary, the act of inducing a minor to enter a smoking establishment 
on a single occasion would not constitute a punishable offence and no court would apply such 
arecommendation. ‘I'he Conference’s recommendations to the Governments should be so worded 
that they could be adopted to the legal systems of the different countries. 


M. Bourcors (France) thought that M. de Magalhaes would be satisfied if the first part of 
the French resolution was amended to read: “the act of indueing a minor . . .” That 
wording was found in the laws relating to prostitution as well. The magistrate would thus be 
left free to decide, in each particular case, whether a single act was sufficient or whether several 
acts were required. 


Sir Malcolm Drtevinenr (United Kingdom) could not see any marked difference between 
M. Bourgois’ new proposal and his original wording. In any case, it would be most regrettable 
if, after the public discussion of the matter, the Conference adopted the suggestion made by the 
Portuguese delegation. ‘The addition of the word “ habitually ” would expose the Conference 
to the reproach of playing with the question. It was difficult enough to prove that one act of 
inducing had been committed. It would be still more difficult to prove that such an act was 
committed habitually. ‘The recommendation by the Commission of Enquiry that the smoking 
of opium by a minor should be regarded as an offence was already embodied in the law of most of 
the countries or territories represented at the Conference. ‘That being so, inducement to perform 
that act should also be an offence. Sir Malcolm Delevingne could not support an amendment 
which would weaken the recommendation of the Commission of Enquiry to that extent. 


M. Exstranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, gave, as an example, an imaginary 
case of a person who, on a single occasion, induced a minor to smoke. The minor accepted at 
once, began to smoke and became an opium addict. ‘The act committed by the person in question 
would thus be followed by disastrous results. M. Ekstrand asked whether that person could be 
punished under the Portuguese law. 


M. pe MacaruAxs (Portugal) observed that the example chosen was, in fact, one not of 
inducement but of invitation. Such a case was obviously punishable. It was, however, true 
that a minor who promptly accepted such an invitation needed appropriate moral education. 


‘The PrestpEen’ said that the resolution under discussion was of the highest importance, 
since its object was to prevent the spread of opium addiction amongst minors. In the 1925 
Geneva Agreement there were two articles dealing with that question, Articles IT and III. It 
would be noticed that the resolution under discussion was in accord with those provisions, which 
had, moreover, been accepted by all the countries represented at the Conference. He proposed 
accordingly to take a vote on the principle embodied in the resolution and not on its wording, 
which would be sent to a Drafting Committee. ‘he resolution in its revised text read as follows : 

“he act of inducing a minor to smoke opium or to enter a smoking establishment 
or to have opium in his possession, or of facilitating the commission by a minor of any of the 
afore-mentioned acts, shall constitute an offence punishable by a severe penalty which may 
amount to imprisonment.” 


The principle embodied in the resolution was adopted unanimously. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 8 (continuation of the discussion). 


M. pe Macarans (Portugal) said that the present price charged for Government opium 
in Macao was 4 dollars per tael. ‘That was already very low, too low to make further reduction 
possible for the moment. ‘The price which the Commission of Enquiry had found on its visit 
to Macao was 3 dollars, but it had since been raised to 4 dollars owing to. fluctations in the 
exchange, ‘The Portuguese authorities considered that any further reduction in price would 
encourage internal contraband. 
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M. Yatase (Japan) said that his Government's policy was to fix prices on considerationgs, 
of the various factors existing in the territories where opium-smoking was permitted. In Formosa, 
the price of Government prepared opium was a little under 12 sen per gramme, while that of 
illicit opium was estimated at between 8 and 16 sen. In the Kwantung Leased ‘Territory, the 
Government fixed the price by taking into consideration the market prices in Shanghai, ‘Tsing-tao and 
Mukden, and with a view to giving smugglers the least possible chance of disposing of illicit opium. 
The Japanese Government was entirely in sympathy with the Commission’s recommendation. 


The PRESENT summed up the debate and drew attention to the method followed in Siam 
and Indo-China, of having high prices in areas where smuggling was less prevalent and reduced 
scales of prices in areas nearer the frontier where smuggling was more intense. He wondered 
whether that system could not be adopted by the other countries. 


Sir Malcolm DrLevincnr (United Kingdom) suggested that it should be placed on record 
that the Governments represented at the Conference took different views with regard to Recommen- 
dation No. 8. The recommendation was not in accord with the policy of the United Kingdom 
Government, in whose opinion it would not achieve the results suggested by the Commission. 
His Government considered that the question of prices was one of expediency to be settled in the 
light of conditions in each territory. If at some later date it appeared that reduction might 
be valuable, it would undoubtedly consider the matter. It could not, however, do so in the present 
situation, and other delegations would probably endorse that view. ‘The Conference therefore 
might dispose of the recommendation by taking note of the views that had been expressed. 


The proposal of Sir Malcolm Delevingne was adopted. 


17. Consideration of Any Further Steps that might be taken for Eventual Suppression, 
Due Regard being had to Existing Conditions. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 9. 


Complete Government Monopoly of Retail Distribution (Article I, paragraphs 2 and 3 (a) and (4), 
of the 1925 Geneva Opium Agreement). 


Prince Viwat (Siam) said that, in accordance with the provisions of Article I, paragraph 3 (a), 
of the Geneva Agreement, the Siamese Government had tried experimentally the system of 
employing retail sales officials with fixed salaries. He would indicate the method by which 
that system had to be applied in a country where smoking was allowed only in Government or 
licensed shops and the difficulties accompanying it. 

In the first place, the rule of compulsory smoking in shops made it necessary to have a very 
large number of shops. If facilities were not afforded for smoking, people would be forced to 
smoke illegal opium. Next, each shop had to keep a large supply of pipes, cushions and other 
paraphernalia required by smokers. ‘Thirdly, the dross had to be collected, and, in doing so, great 
vigilance had to be exercised, since, otherwise, smokers would steal or resell or eat the dross. 
The difficulty of collecting dross from the tens of millions of pipes smoked in the year could 
easily be imagined. Fourthly, the shops had to be open at practically all hours of the day. This 
necessitated a large number of officials. 

The Siamese authorities had found that it was necessary to have seven or eight officials 
per shop. As there were over nine hundred shops in Siam, an army of over seven thousand 
officials would be needed. ‘The Government could naturally afford to pay them only a very 
low salary. ‘The work in the opium shops was unattractive, unhealthy and monotonous, except 
for the opportunities it offered for corruption. In Siam, the consumption of Government opium 
Was over 1,000,000 taels per annum, representing 500,000 taels of dross. ‘The opium sold brought 
in cash over 20,000,000 ticals per annum—i.e., over 9,000,000 gold dollars. Hence, it would 
be very dangerous to have an army of low-paid officials to handle such large amounts of opium, 
dross and cash. 

The report by the British Malaya Opium Committee of 1924 fully corroborated this view. 
The difficulty experienced in Siam had been that of finding reliable men to take charge of the 
shops. Prince Viwat recognised that, in theory, the retail trade should be in the hands of officials 
with no interest in sales, so that there would be no pushing of sales. He did not, however, think 
that, with the great majority of smokers, who belonged to the poorer classes and for whom the 
pocket would be the primary consideration, there could be much danger of the pushing of sales, an 
opinion which was borne out by another passage in the report of the British Malaya Opium 
Committee. He would suggest that the physical and moral dangers involved in having officials in 
charge of shops in a country like Siam would outweigh that of the danger of sales being pushed. 


Sir Malcolm Detevincnx (United Kingdom) raised a question of procedure. Article I of 
the Geneva Agreement covered three different points : (r) the manufacture of prepared opium, 
(2) the wholesale distribution of prepared opium and (3) its retail distribution. Prince Viwat 
had dealt with the third point, but it would simplify the discussion if the three subjects were taken 
separately in the order mentioned. 


The proposal of Sir Malcolm Delevingne was adopted. 
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Government Monopoly of the Manufacture of Prepared Opium (Article I, paragraph 2, of the 
1925 Geneva Opium Agreement). 


Sir Malcolm Derevincne (United Kingdom) said that the manufacture of prepared opium 
was a Government monopoly in Malaya, Sarawak, North Borneo and Hong-Kong. At Singapore, 
there was a modern factory similar to that at Bangkok, which manufactured specially packed 
tubes. It supplied prepared opium to the Straits Settlements and Malay States and would in 
future be supplying Sarawak, and perhaps North Borneo as well. This system was intended to 
facilitate the control of manufacture and to check the illicit traffic. The Conference might consider 
whether it would not be desirable to extend such arrangements and to concentrate the manufacture 
of prepared opium in as few factories as possible. If the Conference thought such arrangements 
desirable, the United Kingdom Government would be ready to consider an arrangement by which 
the Government of Hong-Kong should be supplied with specially packed tubes from Singapore. 
He would suggest, as a general principle, that the manufacture of prepared opium should be solely 
in Government hands, and should be concentrated as much as possible. 


The discussion was adjourned to a later meeting. 


18. Letter from the Chairman of the Anti-Opium Committee of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 


‘The Prestpen’ read a letter, dated October 20th, 1931, from the Chairman of the Anti- 
Opium Committee of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, sending cordial 
greetings to the Conference at Bangkok for the suppression of opium-smoking and expressing 
wishes for its success. He suggested that the Conference should take note of the letter 
and authorise him to reply. 


The proposal of the President was adopted. 


EIGHTH MEETING (Public) 
Held at Bangkok on Tuesday, November 17th, 1931, at 8.45 a.m. 


19. Consideration of Any Further Steps that might be taken for Eventual Suppression, 
Due Regard being had to Existing Conditions (continued). 


RECOMMENDATION No. 9 (continued). 


Government Monopoly of the Manufacture of Prepared Opium (Article I, paragraph 2, of the 1925 
Geneva Opium Agreement) (continuation of the discussion). 


M. vAN Werrum (Netherlands) said that, in the Netherlands Indies, the manufacture of 
prepared opium had been a monopoly ever since the régie was set up. The Netherlands 
Government, had, of course, no objection to Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s suggestion that the 
Hong-Kong Monopoly should be supplied from Singapore. 


Prince Viwar (Siam) stated that the manufacture of prepared opium had been a monopoly 
in Siam for the past twenty years. ‘There was only one factory, that at Bangkok. ‘The Siamese 
delegation had no objection to the British proposal. 


M. Yarase (Japan) saw no objection to the centralisation of the manufacture of prepared 
opium within the limits of the territories of any country. It was a matter which concerned 
the Governments only. 


Sir Malcolm Dutevincne (United Kingdom) explained that he had only mentioned the 


suggestion to supply Hong-Kong from Singapore to illustrate his proposal for centralising the 
manufacture of prepared opium. He did not wish to make a formal proposal at the moment. 


M. van Werrum (Netherlands) asked whether Sir Malcolm Delevingne contemplated the 
centralisation of manufacture within the limits of each individual territory or the centralisation 
in a small number of factories of all manufacture in the Far East. 


Sir Malcolm Drtevincne (United Kingdom) replied that the proposal was to centralise 
manufacture as much as possible in all the territories belonging to each Government. 


M. pr Macatixs (Portugal) said that, for the moment, he had nothing to add to the very 
complete description of the situation in Macao given in the Commission of Enquiry’s report, 
Volume II, page 387. 


The Presmpent thought that possibly the question arose only in regard to the British 
possessions, since Java and Siam had only one factory each. 
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Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that the situation in Kwangchow-Wan 
did not appear very clearly from the Commission’s report. As the Conference had been called @® 
to review the existing situation as a whole, he would venture to draw his French colleagues’ 
attention to pages 327 to 332 of Volume II of the report. It was common knowledge that Hong- 
Kong had at one time suffered from illicit traffic which originated in Kwangchow-Wan. ‘That 
traffic had not entirely disappeared. Did Kwangchow-Wan draw its supplies of prepared opium 
from Saigon, or was there any local manufacture? In the latter case, by whom was the opium 
manufactured? 


M. Bovurcots (France) explained that new opium regulations had been introduced at 
Kwangchow-Wan in a Decree dated July 26th, 1929. It was essential to avoid any action 
that would clash directly with the customs of the people, who were less completely subject to 
French authority and at a lower stage of development than the people of Indo-China. Economic 
conditions at Kwangchow-Wan were also of a special character. In view of these considerations, 
it had been impossible to apply the monopoly system purely and simply as it existed in Indo-China 
proper. ‘The new regulations, like the old ones, took local needs into account, but were at the 
same time in accord with the international obligations signed by France. They might be 
summarised as follows. 

The system of retail shops had been abolished and the Monopoly sold raw opium, not to 
retailers directly, but to a small number of makers of prepared opium appointed by the Customs 
and régie administration. Opium was no longer sold in cases, but by weight; nor was it sold 
by auction, but at a fixed price determined by the Government. It was no longer allowed to 
circulate in the territory except on a licence issued by the Monopoly, Raw opium had to be 
converted into chandu under the direction of the Monopoly within forty days and put up in boxes 
bearing the maker’s marks and labels. Makers of prepared opium must be persons of the highest 
respectability and solvency They deposited a security of 10,000 dollars. The permit to make 
prepared opium was valid for one year only and could be cancelled in case of fraud. It included 
a licence for the retail sale or prepared opium, which was sold by the Monopoly bureaux as well. 
The licence-holder was allowed to sell opium at any price he thought suitable, but the authorities 
supervised his entire business. The obligation to use receptacles authorised by the Monopoly 
for the circulation of opium made it easier for the authorities to identify contraband opium. 

M. Bourgois might remind the Conference that, in 1927 and 1928, an attempt had been made 
to centralise the sale of opium completely and to prohibit the sale of any opium except that prepared 
by the factory at Saigon. The sales had, however, been insignificant, and this protracted and 
entirely conclusive experiment had merely shown that smokers did not want the Monopoly opium. 
There could be no doubt that they had obtained supplies from the illicit market. Smuggling 
was particularly easy at Kwangchow-Wan. Supervision in the coastal districts of the territory 
was very difficult. The Concession consisted of a large number of islands and islets separated 
by channels and numerous straits. Moreover, France occupied only part of the Bay of 
Kwangchow-Wan. In the remaining part there were deep inlets and Chinese ports of which the 
smugglers availed themselves. Again, Article II of the Convention of November 16th, 1899, 
between France and China, specified that Chinese vessels could move and anchor freely without 
having to pay dues—that was to say, without being searched—in the straits between the 
of Nao Chow and Tang Hai. Chinese boats took advantage of that situation to load raw opium 
from China or Persia in waters outside French control. As the manifest of such boats bore the 
name Kwangchow-Wan, the illicit opium appeared to come from the French Concession, but 
that was not really the case. Energetic steps had been taken and the supervisory regulations 
strengthened, with the result that the smuggling trade reported a few years ago had almost entirely 
disappeared, as was stated in the communications from the Hong-Kong Government. Never- 
theless, it was certain that small quantities of contraband opium might always escape control, 
more particularly by reason of Article II of the 1899 Convention. 


M. Tovzer (France) said that France had nothing to conceal at Kwangchow-Wan. and, as 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne had seen fit to reopen, in connection with Kwangchow-Wan, a question 
which the French delegate had supposed finally buried, he would gladly follow him and would 
adduce in reply certain documents which the delegate of the United Kingdom would be unable 
to challenge, because they came from the British authorities at Hong-Kong. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) said that he had not raised the question of 
contraband from Kwangchow-Wan. 


M. Touzer (France) said that in that case he would merely supplement M. Bourgois’ statement 
with certain technical observations. 

Before going further, he might point out that the report of the Commission of Enquiry (Volume I, 
page 10) seemed to imply that the Government-General of Indo-China had shown no eagerness 
to open the gates of Kwangchow-Wan to the Commission of Enquiry, whereas it had everything 
to gain from an impartial enquiry. In point of fact, the Governor-General of Indo-China had 
spontaneously invited the Commission to visit the Concession. 

In reply to the delegate of the United Kingdom, who had alluded to a sentence on page 332 
of Volume II of the report stating : “ At the time of the Commission’s visit to Kwangchow-Wan, 
no measures had been taken to prepare for the introduction of the new control system ”, it should 
be stated that, at the time when the Commission had passed through Kwangchow-Wan, the 
Ordinance of July 26th, 1929 (summarised on pages 331 and 332 of the report), had been approved 
by the Governor-General. but had not been ratified by a decree from the Home Government, 
such a decree being necessary to give effect to so important an ordinance dealing with budgetary 
matters. As soon as the decree was passed, the Ordinance was put into force, and it was the 
system laid down in that Ordinance of 1929 that was at present applied. 
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e..; M. Touzet summarised the principal provisions in the Ordinance and explained that the 
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m manufactured at Saigon was not to the taste of the inhabitants of Kwangchow-Wan. 
The French administration considered that, in the existing circumstances, it would be impossible 
to sell at Kwangchow-Wan opium manufactured 3,000 kilometres away from the place of 
consumption by processes and formulas which did not suit the consumers concerned. 

As a compensation for the charges imposed on the makers of prepared opium, appointed 
and supervised by the Administration, they had been granted the retail sale of Government 
opium, but, of course, concurrently with the bureaux established by the Monopoly. Retail 
sales were therefore no longer free, and that was a great advance in the French Government's 
phon to conform to and bring the regulations at Kwangchow-Wan into line with international 
obligations. 

The Administration was careful to retain complete liberty of action as to the distribution 
and renewal of the licences, which were strictly annual, and thus preserved its full authority 
over the opium arrangements at Kwangchow-Wan; it could immediately dismiss licence-holders 
who were found at fault. Under Article 10 of the Ordinance, the régie reserved its right—and 
it made use of it—to place its own manufactured opium at the disposal of consumers at an official 
tariff. Its object was to accustom the local taste to the Monopoly opium and in this way eventually 
to exclude all other opium. 

Further measures would be taken later to bring opium at Kwangchow-Wan under still stricter 
regulations, but M. Touzet did not wish to anticipate. The delegate of the United Kingdom 
had been right in pointing out that the report of the Commission of Enquiry might create an 
impression that the regulations which had been enacted were not being applied. At the present 
time, the regulations of July 26th, 1929, were in full effect. 


M. Exstranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, replying to M. Touzet, said that, 
at the time when the original programme of the tour in the Far East had been submitted to 
the Commission at Geneva, it had not included a visit to Kwangchow-Wan. After it had set 
out, the Commission had sent a telegram asking for arrangements to be made for a visit 
to Kwangchow-Wan, and it had later received a letter inviting the Commission to visit the French 
Concession. ‘The Commission had never meant to convey in its report the impression that the 
Indo-China authorities had not desired the Commission to go to Kwangchow-Wan. ‘That would 
have been inconsistent with the attitude taken by the authorities throughout the Commission’s 
enquiry. ‘The Indo-China authorities had not merely replied frankly and courteously to the 
Commission’s requests, but they had even gone out of their way to meet its desires beforehand. 


Sir Malcolm DeLEvincne (United Kingdom) would like to have a few further details as to 
the number of makers of prepared opium appointed by the Kwangchow-Wan authorities and 
the nature and dimensions of the authorised containers, this being a very important point in the 
control of opium sales. He asked whether there were any licensed retailers apart from the autho- 
rised makers of prepared opium. As under the Geneva Agreement the wholesale distribution 
of prepared opium was to be a Government monopoly, it would be useful to know what was the 
wholesale system employed at Kwangchow-Wan. 


M. ‘Touzer (France) asked permission to give at a later meeting particulars of the number of 
makers of prepared opium and the form and size of the containers. He could say that, previously, 
there had been thirty-six makers, but that the number had been reduced. There were no other 
retailers than the authorised makers and the Monopoly retail shops. 


M. Bourcots (France) read a passage from the records of evidence taken by the Commission 
of Enquiry at Hanoi on December 30th and 31st, 1929, and a deposition by M. Deyme, Director 
of Customs, concerning the complete failure of the attempted sale at Kwangchow-Wan of the 
opium prepared by the Saigon factory. 


‘The Prestpenr observed that the statements of the delegations indicated that, in most of 
the territories, there was a Government Monopoly for manufacture and that in the majority of 
them there was no other factory. Sir Malcolm Delevingne had suggested that the Conference 
should recommend that there should be as few opium factories as possible. The only territories 
with more than one factory were the British and French possessions. In the case of 
Kwangchow-Wan, it was clear that an improvement might be expected in consequence of the 
coming into force of the Ordinance of July 26th, 1929. The Conference might take note of the 
French delegation’s statements. 


Government Monopoly for the Wholesale Distribution of Opium (Article I, paragraph 1, of the 1925 
Geneva Opium Agreement). 


Prince Viwat (Siam) desired merely to point out that the importation and wholesale 
distribution of opium in Siam had been a Government Monopoly for many years. 


M. pr Macaruixs (Portugal) reminded delegates that the Portuguese Government had 
established a State Monopoly at Macao on July Ist, 1927. _The position in regard to imports 
and the distribution of opium was set forth in the Commission's report. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvIN (United Kingdom) referred to the first sub-paragraph of 
paragraph (b) on page 388 of the Commission's report, Volume I, concerning the system in ee 
for the Government opium factory at Macao. He did not fully understand the way in whic a 
the system worked. In particular, he had the impression that the expert engaged in the factory 
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held a position somewhat outside the Monopoly and that he acted as an intermediary between 
the Monopoly and the licensed vendors. Normally, under the monopoly system, the Monopoly 
included a Chief of Service and employees who were, at the same time, Government officials. 
‘That did not seem to be the situation in regard to the expert in the factory. How were the 
responsibilities divided between him and the official Monopoly services? 


M. Lozo (Portugal) explained that, when the Government had set up the Monopoly in 1927 
in fulfilment of the Geneva Agreement, it had been necessary to find, in addition to the Government 
officials who were entirely new to their work, someone familiar with the preparation of opium 
and with local conditions in Macao. After carefully examining the matter, the Government 
had decided to employ the services of a Chinese expert under contract. In accordance with 
the law in Macao, this expert was a Government official engaged by contract. His duties were 
to receive each morning from the Government warehouse a certain quantity of raw opium, to 
prepare it and then to deliver the prepared opium to the Government warehouse. He also had 
the duty of ensuring discipline and good order in the factory under the direction of a European 
inspector. It was true that, according to the Commission’s report, this expert would appear 
to act as an intermediary between the Monopoly and the vendors. In fact, however, his functions 
were not those of an intermediary. He was a Government official, and had been chosen because 
he knew the vendors and because, when the Government had remodelled the entire farming system, 
it had felt able to rely on him, and on him alone, for the issue of all licences and for guaranteeing 
the respectability of the vendors. M. Lobo added that under his contract the Chinese expert 
received a fixed salary of 800 dollars a month. So long as the expert’s services were needed, his 
contract would be renewed. 


Sir Malcolm DrLEvincne (United Kingdom) asked whether it was to be inferred from 
M., Lobo's statement that the expert was the old manager or farmer under the system which had 
existed previous to the Monopoly. If so, it seemed somewhat extraordinary that the Portuguese 
authorities should have chosen a man of that kind to find persons with the necessary moral 
qualifications to be entrusted with retail sales. 


M. DE MaGALHAEs (Portugal) said that, in the remarks made by M. Lobo, the Portuguese 
delegation had given a full reply to Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s question concerning the appointment 
of a Chinese expert in the Government opium factory at Macao. He failed to understand why 
the delegate of the United Kingdom should have expressed surprise at the terms of that answer. 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne was certainly aware of the circumstances in Macao. The Portuguese 
Government had made every endeavour to carry out its international obligations to the full. 
It must be remembered that the population of Macao was almost exclusively Chinese. In 1927, 
out of a total population of about one million and a-half, there were only 3,600 non-Chinese. 
Most of the Portuguese in the colony were engaged with the military forces, and hence it was 
not easy to find a Portuguese to take charge of the opium factory. For this reason, and for 
those given by M. Lobo, a Chinese technical expert, in whose ability the Portuguese Government 
had the greatest confidence, had been engaged. His appointment dated from July gth, 1927. 


Sir Maleolm DeLevincnr (United Kingdom) pointed out that the Portuguese delegate had 
not answered his question. He had asked whether the Chinese expert, in whom the Portuguese 
Government apparently had the greatest confidence, was the person who had been in charge 
of the factory under the old regime, As members of the Advisory Opium Committee and delegates 
representing Governments in the Far East were aware, the position in Macao had for years been 
extremely unsatisfactory from the point of view of control. ‘The explanations furnished by the 
Portuguese delegation did not seem to show that the Government Monopoly instituted at Macao 
was what was usually understood by that term. It did not appear to give the Portuguese autho- 
tities the full control which the institution of a Government monopoly had been intended by the 
Geneva Agreement to give them. It was of course natural that, in starting a new system, the 
authorities should obtain expert advice. If, however, the supposition was correct that the Chinese 
expert in question was the person responsible for the factory under the old system, it might have 
been expected, at the least, that he would have been subjected to the closest supervision. Neither 
the Commission's report nor the Portuguese delegation’s answer showed that that was the case. 
The most striking point was the fact that the Chinese expert was also the person who vouched 
for the licensed vendors. In other words, the whole system was in the hands of the Chinese 
expert. 

As delegates were aware, a very large quantity of the illicit imports into Hong-Kong came 
from Macao. While these were not imports of Government prepared opium, it was clear that 
illicit opium was being prepared on a very large scale in or somewhere near Macao and shipped 
from Macao to Hong-Kong. In this connection, he would quote the following passage from the 
report of the Hong-Kong Superintendent of Imports and Exports for the year 1930 : 


“Macao took the first place, having supplied 60 per cent of all seizures. Practically 
all this was the well-known Red Lion Brand in one-tael tins. At the present time, this is the 
best known brand of prepared opium throughout the world, for, during the year, seizures 
have been made extensively in Singapore, Java and the Philippine Islands, and fairly 
frequently in Australia, the United States of America and British North Borneo. This 
opium is not sold by the official Monopoly for consumption in Macao. It was common in 
the earlier part of the year to find these brass tins stamped with the name of the firm Wang 
Kei in green ink, but the address of this firm was unknown until a seizure which included 
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cakes of Persian opium each beating the firm’s address in Macao was made. Enquiries by 
the Macao Government proved that the address was that of a licensed retailer of official 
Monopoly opium, but no evidence was found that the firm was also dealing in another 
brand of prepared opium, It is significant, however, that the name of this firm has not been 
noticed recently on any of the Red Lion opium seized.” 


The circumstances of that case suggested to Sir Malcolm Delevingne that the Chinese expert's 
guarantee as to the respectability of the licensed vendors was of no great value. His Government 
took the view that the position in Macao was not satisfactory. 


M. Loxzo (Portugal) did not think that, simply because the Chinese expert was employed 
as a Government servant, it could be said that the Monopoly was not a Government Monopoly. 
The Portuguese Government had done its best and were endeavouring daily to improve the 
position of the Monopoly. At the same time, conditions in Macao could not be reformed from one 
day to another. 


In the case mentioned by Sir Malcolm Delevingne, the Macao authorities had immediately 
taken proceedings on receipt of information from Hong-Kong. The vendor's house had been 
searched and his property and papers seized. ‘The evidence found had not, however, afforded 
legal proof as to the offence committed by the licensee. ‘The case had been sent to the court, 
which had decided that there was no legal proof and that no action could be taken. Nevertheless, 
the licence had been cancelled by administrative action. Since then, the vendor’s name had not 
reappeared in cases reported from Hong-Kong. 


As to the suppression of the illicit traffic to Hong-Kong, M. Lobo would admit that the position 
in Macao was not really very satisfactory, as, indeed, was the case with other territories. Never- 
theless, in the many instances of smuggling reported from Hong-Kong, the Macao authorities 
had always given the utmost possible assistance in tracing and punishing the offenders. 


He might give a few more facts to clear up the position of Macao. It had been proved in 
most cases that seizures in Hong-Kong of opium from Macao had consisted of Persian opium 
mixed with Chinese opium or gum or dross. ‘That mixture was one which could not be compounded 
in the Macao factory, as was proved by the seizures effected in Portuguese territory. The 
Hong-Kong Government stated that the factory from which such opium came was not in Macao. 
No one knew its exact situation. Owing to the constant movement of junks to and from Macao, 
it was very difficult to detect a junk which was carrying illicit opium. Such opium could not 
be seized by the authorities unless they obtained sure information—that was to say, information 
from accomplices. ‘The Portuguese authorities could not be expected to seize every pound of 
opium passing through their territo Moreover, Macao was surrounded by numerous islands 
which were outside Portuguese jurisdiction, and, therefore, no information could be regarded as 
trustworthy unless it came from someone engaged in the illicit traffic. If he might refer to a case 
in 1929, in which there had been suspicions of the adulteration of opium in Macao, it would be 
remembered that the Portuguese authorities had taken immediate action and that the factory 
and machines had been seized. ‘This had been possible only because the factory was situated 
in Macao territory. ‘The smugglers in this instance had been sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 
Again, in the majority of cases reported from Java, it appeared that the information of the autho- 
rities at Batavia corresponded to that received by the Macao authorities—namely, that the opium 
in question was counterfeited Macao opium. 


It might be asked why the opium prepared by the Macao Government and not that prepared 
by other Governments was counterfeited. ‘The reason was that other Government opium was 
manufactured from Indian raw opium and the restriction of production in India was absolutely 
effective, ‘The Macao Government used Persian opium, which was available in all parts of China, 
with the result that Macao opium was chosen for imitation. 


After much investigation, the Portuguese authorities had discovered the reason for this large 
contraband trade in adulterated opium through Macao or through places near it to Hong-Kong. 
In one case, overwhelming evidence had been obtained showing that at Kuhok, in the Chinese 
hinterland behind Macao, a factory had been established, not only for the preparation of opium, 
but for the manufacture of tin containers as well. In consequence, a police cordon had been 
placed on the frontier and one of the smugglers concerned had been arrested. A number of tins 
manufactured outside Macao had been found in his baggage. It had been ascertained that the 
covers of the tins were sent to Canton to be engraved and afterwards returned to Kuhok, where 
the tins were packed. Again, the smugglers found it easy to conceal opium in the boxes of joss- 
sticks manufactured at Macao. It was impossible to search every box. 


While, therefore, it must be admitted that the situation in Macao was not satisfactory from 
the point of view of the illicit traffic, the great falling off in the smuggling of illicit opium into 
Macao was proof of the great effort made by the authorities to repress the contraband trade. 
The only explanation of that decrease was the stricter control exercised, with the result that 
the smugglers sent their wares elsewhere. The Commission of Enquiry had been right in saying 
that, if the illicit traffic was stamped out in one place, it would inevitably reappear in another. 
Hence, it was important for the Conference to note that the unsatisfactory position in Macao 
was not due to lack of energy on the part of the Portuguese authorities, but that their efforts 
were thwarted by the illicit traffic. 
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Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that he had not intended to go into the 
sources of the illicit traffic in Macao. He had merely wished to elucidate the nature of the 
Government Monopoly in that colony. He thought he might say that the Portuguese delegation 
had not dealt with any of his points. His suggestion was that the Government Monopoly in 
Macao was not, and under the present arrangement could not be, really effective. He took it 
from the Portuguese delegation's reply that the Chinese expert was the former manager of the 
old factory. He ventured to submit to the Portuguese delegate that the position and the result 
might be more satisfactory under a different regime. 


The PRresipENT asked whether the Chinese expert had been a former manager of the old 
factory under the farming system. 


M. DE MacatuAxs (Portugal) thought he could say from memory that the Chinese expert 
had been employed in the old factory but not in the position of director. 


The PrestpeNt asked whether the Chinese expert selected and engaged the factory staff. 


M. bE Macaruies (Portugal) replied in the negative. ‘The expert was merely an employee 
of the régie. His duties were strictly laid down in the regulations on the organisation of the 
Monopoly. He had nothing to do with the other employees, who were under the direction of 
M. Lobo, acting for the Government. 


M. vAN Wetrum (Netherlands) reminded delegates that the wholesale distribution and sale 
of prepared opium in the Netherlands Indies had been in the hands of the Government for many 
years. 


M. Yarase (Japan) said that, in the Kwantung Leased Territory, the wholesale distribution 
of opium was operated by the Monopoly, which sold directly to retailers. In Formosa, there 
were at present about fifty wholesale dealers appointed by the provincial governors. ‘The number 
of wholesale dealers had been decreasing with the reduction in the number of smokers in the 
island, and he thought that this movement would continue. In appointing wholesale dealers, 
the Governor was required to choose only persons of the highest standing and repute in their 
districts. So far, this system had given rise to no difficulties. 


Sir Malcolm Detevincne (United Kingdom) asked whether the system of wholesale 
distribution described by M. Yatabe was in accord with the Geneva Agreement. 


M. Kusama (Japan) said that the question of distribution must be regarded from two different 
angles—(1) the wholesale trade and (2) the retail trade. The system employed in Formosa was 
not, strictly speaking, a Government monopoly in the sense that a Government monopoly must 
be run by officials in receipt of a fixed salary. It had, however, been developed in the course 
of the last thirty years, and Article I, paragraph 1, of the Geneva Agreement had been interpreted 
in the light of the derogation mentioned in that paragraph. ‘The Government considered that 
the system in force, if it did not fulfil the letter, was entirely in accord with the spirit of the Geneva 
Agreement and that it worked very satisfactorily. 


The PRESIDENT thought that the question was one of interpretation. It might be useful 
to take advantage of the present Conference to clear up the meaning of Article I, paragraph 1, 
of the Geneva Agreement. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that his Government had always understood 
paragraph 1 to mean exactly what it said—namely, that, subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, 
the distribution of prepared opium was to be a Government Monopoly. ‘The original proposal 
made at the 1924-25 Conference had been for a complete monopoly, including retail sales, but 
objections had been made to it on the ground of local difficulties. Paragraph 3 had been inserted 
to meet those difficulties. No objection, however, had been raised with regard to wholesale 
distribution, if Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s memory was correct. 


M. Kusama (Japan) said that, as the system of wholesale distribution in Formosa was 
completely under the control of the Government, it would be difficult for the Japanese delegation 
to consider revising that system. If the Conference wished to raise the question dealt with in 
Article I, paragraph 1, of the Geneva Agreement, the Japanese delegation would have to reserve 
its right to ask for a discussion on the whole article. Suggestions had already been made at the 
present Conference for the revision of certain of the articles in the Agreement—for instance, 
Article VI. If difficulties were to be made concerning the system of wholesale distribution in 
the different territories, M. Kusama would have to ask the Conference to reconsider the whole 
of Article I. 


Sir Malcolm Detevinene (United Kingdom) asked what advantage the Japanese Government 
found in conducting the wholesale distribution of opium through wholesale dealers, to whom it 
paid a 2 per cent commission on sales. Would it not be better to send opium direct to the 
retailers? In this way, it would avoid the 2 per cent commission, and would have complete 
control of the trade without having to employ intermediaries. 


6 advantages it conferred, but simply because of the necessity of working through wholesale dealers. 


Achy 
M, YArabE (Japan) did not think that the system was employed on account of any special 


Opium-smokers, to the number of about 40,000, were scattered throughout the island, and it was 
impossible for the Government Monopoly to keep in direct touch with them. ‘There must therefore 
be some agents through whom opium could be distributed to the retailers. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that he had not suggested that the factory 
should sell opium to the smokers directly, but that it should distribute it directly to the retail 
shops. 


M. Yarase (Japan) replied that, as the smokers were scattered all over the island and as 
there were about four hundred retail shops in the villages and country districts, it was difficult 
for the Monopoly to establish direct contact with the shops. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) understood that the shops were licensed by the 
Government, 


M. YArAasE (Japan) : Yes. 


M. Sremmetz (Netherlands) said that the Government factory in the Netherlands Indies 
had experienced difficulty in getting into touch with retail shops. There was a single factory 
in Batavia and over a thousand retail shops. A system had therefore been established under 
which prepared opium was first sent to Government depots—of which there were seventeen— 
whence it was forwarded to the retail shops. He understood that Sir Malcolm Delevingne wished 
to know why, under the Government Monopoly system in Formosa, the intermediate wholesale 
agents were not Government officials. 


M. Kusama (Japan) said that there would be certain difficulties from the purely practical 
point of view in distributing opium through Government officials. The authorities in Formosa 
might well ask what was the practical value of changing the present system, which had worked 
very satisfactorily for the last thirty years. It had been in existence long before the Hague 
Conference and even before the Shanghai Commission. The wholesale distribution system had 
never been questioned so far as Formosa was concerned. 


Sir Malcolm DeLEvincne (United Kingdom) pointed out that, in 1925, Japan had undertaken 
an international obligation to make the wholesale distribution of opium a Government Monopoly. 
He felt obliged therefore to protest against the assumption that a Government which had signed 
and ratified an agreement was at liberty to disregard any part of its provisions on the ground 
that there was no need to change the existing regime. 


‘The PRESIDENT did not think that there had been any deliberate violation of an international 
undertaking. In the Japanese Government's view, the system in force in Formosa at the time 
of the Geneva Agreement was not incompatible with Article I, paragraph 1, of that Agreement. 
It was evident that the Japanese Government had had in mind the exceptions allowed in 
paragraph 3 with respect to the retail trade. Now that the Conference was of the opinion that 
Article I, paragraph 1, provided that all wholesale distribution should be in the hands of the 
Government, the President would ask whether the Japanese delegation could not consider the 
possibility of conforming to that interpretation. 


The discussion was adjourned to the next meeting. 


NINTH MEETING (Public) 
Held at Bangkok on Wednesday, November 18th, 1931, at 8.45 a.m. 


20. Consideration of Any Further Steps that might be taken for Eventual Suppression, 
Due Regard being had to Existing Conditions (continued). 


RECOMMENDATION No. 9 (continued). 


Government Monopoly of the Wholesale Distribution of Prepared Opium (Article I, paragraph 1, of 
the 1925 Geneva Opium Agreement) (continuation of the discussion). 


M. van Werrum (Netherlands), with reference to his statement at the previous meeting, 
said that, under the monopoly system employed in the Netherlands Indies, there was, in actual 
fact, no wholesale trade in that territory. 


M. Yarase (Japan), in reply to Sir Malcolm Delevingne's remarks at the eighth meeting, 
said that the new opium ordinance in Formosa, which had come in to force in 1929 and been revised 
in accordance with the provisions of the 1925 Geneva Agreement, stated, in Article 3, that the 
manufacture of opium and the sale of prepared opium were to be carried on by the Government- 
General. ‘his was the basic principle on which the present system was established. To carry 
out this provision, the Prefectural Governor was empowered to appoint an individual of appropriate 
social and financial standing in the community to discharge, in an_ official capacity, the 
Government’s duties and functions in the distribution of opium to retailers. Article 8 of the 
Regulations for the Enforcement of the Opium Ordinance of Formosa provided that “ the wholesale 
agent should be appointed by the Prefectural Government or the Governor of the province ”. 
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Under the Japanese administrative system, the appointee of the Government, whether a 
permanent official or an individual nominated to perform certain administrative functions, was e 
considered to be an official while acting in that capacity. The wholesaler of prepared opium 
was not a licensee in the sense of obtaining a permit from the Government and carrying on 
a certain occupation. The wholesale distribution of opium was not a business proposition in 
the ordinary sense of the term. The wholesaler was appointed by the Government and was 
considered to be a member of the Monopoly staff in the performance of its specific duties. A 
similar system existed in other branches of the administration in Japan, more especially the 
postal administration, in which the local postmasters in the country districts were not paid a 
fixed salary but received a certain percentage on the basis of the services they performed. Such 
postmasters were nevertheless regarded as officials carrying on the official duties of the national 
postal services. Similarly, the opium wholesaler was regarded as coming under the category of 
the Opium Monopoly staff. For this reason, the Formosa Government considered that the system 
was in accordance with the terms of the Geneva Agreement. As to the forms of remuneration, 
the appointment carried with it certain official honours, and the appointees did not consider 
pecuniary renumeration as the primary condition for the appointment. A nominal fee of 52 sen 
for handling a receptacle containing 375 grammes of opium valued at 40 yen was fixed to cover 
sundry expenses—book-keeping, making of regular reports, etc. 

Furthermore, each wholesale agent had a fixed number of specified retailers to whom he 
was authorised to distribute opium, and each retailer was allotted a fixed number of specified 
smokers in his district; all smokers were rationed, and consequently the amount of opium a 
wholesale agent distributed annually was to a certain extent fixed. 


Sir Malcolm DrLEevincne (United Kingdom) entirely accepted the Japanese delegate’s 
explanation. A misunderstanding had no doubt arisen from the description of the system in 
force in Formosa given in Volume I, page r19, of the report of the Commission of Enquiry. 


M. Kusama (Japan) explained further that, under the system in force in Formosa, the words 
“ licensee ” and “ appointee ” were not identical in meaning. ‘Their legal significance was entirely 
different. ‘The misunderstanding was due to an error in the Japanese translation of point No. 14 
of the Questionnaire submitted by the Commission of Enquiry. ‘The question had been understood 
to apply both to wholesale distribution and to retail sale, with the result that the reply published 
in Volume IV of the Commission’s report did not correctly describe the facts. The correct reply 
was that wholesale distribution was effected through agents appointed by the Government 
according to the system followed hitherto, while retail sales were conducted by licensees. In 
principle, the system was that of a Government monopoly covering both retail and wholesale 
trade. The statement on page 417 of Volume II (paragraph (f)) of the report : * The licensed 
wholesale and retail dealers are actually agents of the Monopoly ”, was not absolutely correct, since 
the wholesale agent was not licensed; only the retail sellers were licensed by the Government. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevincne (United Kingdom) understood from M. Yatabe's explanation 
that the retail dealers supplied specified consumers. ‘There was doubtless a list giving the names 
of those consumers. Further, he understood that, as consumers were rationed, sales by the 
retailers were fixed in amount. Wholesale distributing agents were, moreover, authorised to 
supply opium only to a certain number of specified retailers. The practical result would be that 
the amounts distributed were fixed. If that was the case, it was difficult to understand 
paragraph (f/) on page 417, which read : “ No limits are set to the quantities of prepared opium 
furnished to the licensed dealers by the Monopoly Bureau ”. 


M. Kusama (Japan) explained that the amount of prepared opium delivered annually to 
wholesale agents was automatically fixed by the rationing system. ‘The report had intended 
to convey the fact that no limit was fixed for the amount of opium that might be delivered at 
any one time. In other words, no quantity was prescribed as the maximum which a wholesale 
agent might receive at one time. ‘The limits resulted naturally from the operation of the rationing 
system. Reference to the figures of stocks in existence on December 31st, 1929 (Volume II, 
page 412) would show that the stocks of prepared opium held by the wholesalers and retailers 
were markedly less than the amounts which the Governors of the provinces received direct 
from the Monopoly for distribution to those persons. On December 31st, 1929, the eight 
provincial Governors held 2,470.5 kilogrammes of prepared opium, whilst the wholesalers held 
745.2 kilogrammes and the retailers 321.7 kilogrammes. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvincné (United Kingdom) asked whether it was correct to say that the 
Monopoly supplied opium to the provincial Governors and that the latter distributed it amongst 
the wholesalers, who subsequently supplied the retailers. 


M. Kusama (Japan) : Yes. In reply to another question by Sir Malcolm Delevingne, he added 
that there were ten provincial Governors. 


M. Exsrranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, pointed out that, since the enquiry, 
changes and improvements had been effected in the system applied in Formosa. To give an 
example, in its general statement,’ the Japanese delegate had explained that no smoker was 


* See Minutes of the second meeting, page 12. 
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allowed to obtain opium except from the designated retailer in his district. ‘The misunderstanding 
had perhaps arisen from the introduction of certain improvements in the earlier system. Some 
speakers had based their remarks upon the present system, whereas the Commission’s report 
was inevitably based on the conditions which had existed at the time of its visit. 


The PRESIDENT noted that the misunderstanding with regard to the position in Formosa 
had been removed. 


Mr. Marsuat, (India) said that, in Burma, the wholesale sale and distribution of opium were 
entirely in the hands of the Government. 


M. Bourcors (France) explained that, throughout Indo-China, the entire wholesale distribution 


was a Government monopoly. In regard to Kwangchow-Wan, he had already described the 
conditions under which sales were effected. 


Sir Malcolm DreLevincne (United Kingdom) remainded the Conference that, as regarded 


the British possessions, he had already explained that the wholesale distribution was entirely 
in the hands of the Government. 


The PrestpEnv conchided from the statements that had been made that the situation with 
reference to Article I, paragraph 1, of the Geneva Agreement was that wholesale distribution 
in the territories of the various countries constituted a Government monopoly. 


Complete Government Monopoly of Retail Distribution (Recommendation No. 9 Article I, 


paragraph 3 (a) and (b), of the 1925 Geneva Opium Agreement) (continuation of the 
discussion). 


M, vAN Wertum (Netherlands) stated that the system of retail sales adopted throughout 
the Netherlands Indies had for many years past included the employment of persons who received 
a fixed salary. Only some 5 per cent of all the retail sales was effected by persons holding 
Government licences. ‘Those exceptions to the general rule were inevitable and were the result 
of local conditions. Sales in remote localities were sometimes so small in amount (e.g., 5 or 6 taels 
a month) that it would scarcely be possible to open a Government shop. In other districts, 
Government shops could not be opened owing to frequent changes in the places of consumption— 


tin mines, petrol boring, timber felling, etc. In other places, smokers lived so far from the 
administrative centres that it would be impossible to exercise regular control over opium shops. 
These exceptions were not in contradiction with the Monopoly system as a whole. Of the 5 per cent 
of the sales he had mentioned as being effected by licensees, one-third were made to rationed 
smokers. Other guarantees were secured by compelling licensees to register their sales or by having 
the cost incurred by the licensees for transporting the opium paid by the Government or by the 
industrial enterprises concerned. Even where such guarantees were not forthcoming, there 
seemed, in point of fact, to be no danger of licensees endeavouring to increase their profits by 
encouraging opium-smoking. The average quantities they handled were too small. That was 
shown by the fact that there were in all about 340 licensees. 


‘The Prestpent thought the discussion would be clearer if the wording of the last paragraph 
in Article I was borne in mind. 

It would be noticed that the recommendation made by the Commission of Enquiry tended 
towards the abandonment of the present experimental stage. It suggested that all retail shops 
should be owned and managed by the Government. 

The Commission of Enquiry further recommended that the exception in the last paragraph 
of Article I should be done away with, so that all retail shops should be owned and managed 
by the Government, irrespective of whether there was a system of registration, licensing or 
rationing or no. 


M. DE MacamArs (Portugal) said that, in Macao, the situation was practically the same 
as in 1930, when the Commission visited the Colony. The number of licensees had, however, 
fallen from 43 to 40 and that of smoking establishments from 63 to 58. ‘The Monopoly had been 
set up as recently as 1927, and the present system was the only one possible in the circumstances. 
‘The Macao Government approved the Commission’s recommendation that commissions on sales 
should be replaced by fixed salaries. For the moment, the form of remuneration adopted in 
Macao was a payment of 2 per cent on sales. As the Monopoly had been in existence only three 
years, it would not be possible to make the required change immediately. The Government 
nevertheless intended to take the necessary steps as soon as possible. In regard to licensed 
wholesalers, the situation was practically the same as that described in the report. Vendors 
were not allowed to be in possession of more than 200 taels of prepared opium. 


M. VarTase (Japan) observed that the question of instituting a monopoly for retail sales in 
accordance with Recommendation No. g was closely connected with the problems dealt with in 
Recommendations Nos, 11 and 13, which referred to the system of registration and rationing 
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and to the limitation of smoking to Government establishments. In order to save time, he would e 
deal with all these questions at once. 


He then read the following statement : 


In my first statement, I explained in a general way the present system of opium-control in 
Formosa and Kwantung. As reported by the Commission of Enquiry, the system of registration in 
Formosa was instituted in 1897, and when the first register was completed throughout the island, in 
September 1900, 169,064 smokers were registered. Later, the register was reopened twice, in 
1904-5 and in 1908, with the result that new smokers, numbering 30,543 and 15,849 respectively, 
were registered, making the total of smokers registered, up to 1908, 215,456. ‘This figure steadily 
decreased year after year owing to the vigorous efforts of the authorities concerned, and at the 
end of 1929, the year in which the new legislation came into force, there were in Formosa only 
24,026 smokers in possession of licences to smoke opium—that was to say, about one-ninth of the 
original number registered. The authorities, however, having found that there was a certain 
number of secret smokers, decided to issue licences to those unlicensed smokers who were found 
to be confirmed addicts. During the investigations, lasting some eight months from 
December 1929, the authorities received applications for registration from 25,527 persons. 


This figure of 25,000 may appear somewhat large, but among them the confirmed addicts 
were found to number only about 5,500, while 13,500 were found curable and were sent for 
compulsory treatment in the Government hospitals; 6,500 applied for the licence simply in order 
to take out a licence for certain personal advantages. Hence, it may be taken for granted that 
this aggregate of about 19,000 confirmed and non-confirmed addicts is the total number of secret 
smokers discovered. ‘ 


The fundamental principle upon which the system in Formosa is based is to prohibit opium- 
smoking except by those who were recognised as confirmed opium addicts at the time of the coming 
into force of the opium-control law. ‘The Formosa authorities are convinced that the ultimate 
aim of absolute prohibition is difficult to accomplish unless the licence is restricted to those smokers 
who have become addicted within a certain specified period. We realise, however, that it is 
a most difficult task to check the deeply rooted habit of opium-smoking among the inhabitants 
of the island, and, in spite of all the efforts of the authorities concerned, it has proved practically 
impossible to prevent totally the spread of the habit; unfortunately, a certain number of people 
have acquired the habit during the twenty-one years between 1908 and 1929. Adding this number 
of newly found smokers to that of the licensed smokers remaining in the register at the end of 1929, 
we obtain a fairly accurate estimate of the member of smokers in Formosa in that year; their 
number is calculated to be about 43,000—that is, about one-fifth of the number originally 
registered, 


From this analysis, we are readily convinced that the system in Formosa has been successful 
in reducing the number of opium-smokers to one-fifth, which in itself testifies to the results achieved 
so far, The authorities are also convinced that, if they had adopted a system other than that 
which has been in force in Formosa, the result might have been quite different and, perhaps, far 
from satisfactory. 


The explanations I have given in regard to registration and rationing apply to smoking 
establishments also, Had the Government of Formosa decided to set up smoking establishments 
maintained either by Government or by licensees, to which any person could come in order to 
smoke, the result accomplished to date could not have been expected, for the simple reason that 
the opium-smoking habit is deeply implanted in the inhabitants of Formosa, and that it was found 
impossible to check it by any other means than individual control by way of registration and 
licensing. 

Of course, when the Formosa Government established their system of control some thirty 
years ago, they had no definite idea when complete abolition could be effected. After a thirty 
years’ persistent policy of steady and gradual suppression, they have now come to believe that 


under the present system of control their object can be reached within a comparatively short 
period. 


For this reason, the Japanese Government are not in favour of adopting any policy, including 
the system of Government shops managed by employees of the Opium Monopoly for retail distri- 
bution and compulsory smoking in Government smoking establishments, which would tend to 
make a radical departure from the present system. ‘They will continue to carry out the present 
system, improving it, of course, as far as possible and enforcing the measures of control in all 
directions. 


Our delegation is in sympathy with the aims of Recommendations Nos. 9, 11 and 13 of the 
Commission. ‘The systems recommended have been adopted by various Governments under 
varying circumstances. Each has its own merits in the different conditions obtaining in the 
different territories. ‘Therefore, if the Conference decides to recommend all these measures for 
the consideration of the Governments concerned, I am ready to agree on the understanding that, 
in solving the problem of the gradual suppression of smoking opium, each Government shall be 
free to adopt the policy best suited to its various territories. 


Mr. MarsHAtt, (India) said that, even before the Geneva Agreement was ratified, there 
was in Burma a complete system of licensing and rationing of opium-consumers. Accordingly, 
in view of the last reservation embodied in Article I, it was not necessary to apply the provisions 
of paragraph (a). Nevertheless, the Government of Burma had recently decided to replace the 
licensed retailers by salaried vendors—except in the case of seventeen licensed retailers in remote 
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districts. ‘The salaried vendors in question were Goverument officials and were subject to constant 
and rigorous inspection. 

The new system had been introduced as from November 1st, 1931. He was therefore not 
in a position to say what results were being achieved. A certain number of licensed retailers 
had had to be retained because there were no Government Treasuries in their districts, and their 
disappearance would have entailed practical difficulties in the crediting of sales proceeds. It 
had been decided to withdraw two of these licences, and the decision had been put into effect 
forthwith. ‘The withdrawal of further licences was under consideration. ‘There were, in all, 
one hundred and twenty-one retail shopsin Burma, The few remaining licensees were, as formerly, 
unaffected by financial considerations, since smokers’ rations were fixed by the excise officers 
and the amount sold could not be increased without their permission. 

The Government of Burma was therefore prepared to accept, in spirit, the Commission’s 
recommendation that sales should be conducted exclusively by Government officials. It could 
not, however, give immediate and complete effect to that recommendation. As Mr. Marshall 
had stated previously, the Government of Burma could not accept the Commission's other 
suggestion relating to the gradual merging of Government retail shops in Government smoking 
establishments. 


M. Boureors (France) explained that, in French Indo-China, there were seven classes of shops 
authorised for retail sales. ‘These were differentiated by the sum paid for the licence, which 
varied from 5 to 160 dollars, and by the maximum amount prescribed for annual sales, which 
could not exceed 300 kilogrammes. T,icensees were authorised to sell only at a fixed price. They 
made a profit of 4.5 per cent. ‘The satisfactory working of that system had been ensured by a 
whole series of guarantees, which were described in Volume II, page 300, of the Commission's 
report. ‘These guarantees related to the choice of the licensee. ‘The latter had to undergo an 
investigation as to his moral character. The licence could be withdrawn, It was granted for 
one year only, ‘The vendor was bound to record all his sales in a special book. Visits of inspection 
were made, not only by the police, but also by the Customs authorities. The opium had to be 
purchased only from a specified depot. It was thus easy to exercise supervision over both 
purchases and sales and their relation one to the other. ‘The smallest container of smoking-opium 
cost 95 cents (almost one dollar). Authorisation to pass from one category to a higher category 
was accorded only after an investigation into the causes of the increase in yearly sales. The 
result had been a general decrease in opium sales, together with a decrease in the number of licences, 
which had fallen from 3,098 in 1918 to 2,277 in 1929. 

‘The Government of Indo-China was nevertheless prepared to follow the Commission of Enquiry, 
or the Conference, in the new way suggested, and to take the necessary steps to replace the system 
of licences and percentages on sales by that of a salaried staff. Nevertheless, as was the case 
in the territories of other countries where that system was in force, there would inevitably have 
to be certain exceptions. No doubt, in some districts where sales were very small in amount, 
it would be difficult to provide the required salaried personnel. Certain local conditions would 
perhaps prevent the early and practical application of the new system. The Government of 
Indo-China had already drafted the necessary regulations. ‘The French delegate added that, 
in his opinion, the staff would not consist of Government officials. The Siamese delegation had 
shown the disadvantages that might arise from the adoption of that system. M. Bourgois had 
in mind a system which would give no less complete guarantees without being open to the same 
objections—namely, a system of salaried persons who had no interest in increasing sales. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvincNE (United Kingdom) said that his Government had accepted the 
provision contained in paragraph 3 (a) of Article I of the Geneva Agreement, not merely as an 
experiment, but as its definite policy. ‘The present position in the British possessions was as 
follows. 

In the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States and the Unfederated Malay States, 
except for a few shops in remote areas in Trengganu and Kelantan, all opium shops were Government 
shops. ‘I'he number of these shops, which had been eight at the time of the visit of the Commission 
of Enquiry, had now been reduced to five. ‘They were situated in exceptional areas, which were 
far distant from the centres of addiction, and with which communications were very difficult. 
The Government's policy was to reduce the number of these few remaining shops. ‘Three had 
been closed in Kelantan last year. Meanwhile, those remaining open could only obtain supplies 
which, in the opinion of the administration, were reasonable in view of local conditions. Their 
sales were on a very small scale. 

In Hong-Kong, the system of paying the persons in charge of the shop a fixed salary was 
applied, but the shops were not Government shops in the strict sense of the term. There were 
various reasons for the adoption of this system. In the urban areas, physical difficulties made 
necessary a greater number of selling points than the population might prima facie seem to require. 
while the population of the non-urban areas was scattered through a number of village groups 
andislands, ‘The latter were difficult to reach, and the amount of opium sold in them was quite low. 
‘The Government, however, was prepared to consider the possibility of substituting, as far as 
possible, the system of Government shops for that existing at present. The cost of doing so would, 
of course, be considerable, but every possible method was being explored. 

‘The situation in North Borneo was the same as in Malaya; but, as stated in the Commission's 
report, in certain remote districts employers were authorised to supply their labourers with opium 
from the Government factory. ‘They acted as the nominee purchasers for the workmen in their 
employ. 
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‘The same policy had been adopted in Sarawak, with the exception of a fewsmall places, whey 
the position was the same as in Malaya. 

It followed that the United Kingdom Government was carrying out the provision of 
paragraph 3(a) as to the payment of fixed salaries instead of a commission on sales, except for 
the few cases mentioned, and the latter were under consideration with a view to the complete 
adoption of the system recommended by the Commission of Enquiry. He thought that probably 
there would always remain a few remote areas where it would not be worth while to have 
Government establishments. 

In conclusion, he would suggest that, as a result of the discussion, the Conference might 
adopt a modification of Article I, paragraph 3(a). It might say that either the system of 
Government shops or that prescribed in paragraph 3(a) should be adopted. ‘The last paragraph 
in Article I should be retained, and this would cover the case of Japan. 


On the motion of the PrEstpDEN?, the Conference decided to postpone further discussion of the 
subject until Sir Malcolm Delevingne's proposal had been circulated in writing. 


RECOMMENDATION No. Ir. 


System of Registration, Licensing and Rationing (Resolution in Final Act of First Geneva Opium 
Conference). 


Sir Malcolm DELEvincNE (United Kingdom) pointed out that Recommendation No. 11 
covered three different points: (1) registration, (2) licensing, and (3) rationing; he proposed 
that these three points should be taken separately, 


The PrEsIDENT agreed and invited the Conference to consider the question of registration 
first. 


M. vAN Werrum (Netherlands) wished to be clear as to the meaning of the term “ registration ”. 
As used in the agenda of the Conference, it meant registration as practised in the Straits Settlements 
—that was to say, before the consumer could purchase opium he must obtain a permit from 
the Government. As used in the Netherlands Indies, registration meant that, when the consumer 
went to purchase his opium, his name and address and the quantity he bought were entered 
in a book by the retailer and he was not required to obtain a permit from the Government. 


Sir Malcolm DetevincNE (United Kingdom) said that M. van Wettum’s description of the 
system employed in the Straits Settlements was not quite correct. In that colony, a person 
wishing to smoke had to apply beforehand to one of a number of registration centres, where he 
was given a card. He had to present the card every time he wished to buy opium. There was 
no question of his obtaining a permit, or, in other words, permission to smoke. ‘That would be 
a system of licensing, whereas the system applied in Malaya was that of registration pure and 
simple, At the same time, there were various degrees of application of that system. ‘The 
Government of Malaya was advancing by stages, with a view to tightening up the present 
registration system. 


The PRESIDENT observed that registration pure and simple meant that the names of all 
persons wishing to buy opium must be entered in a register at the time of purchase. The system 
adopted in the Netherlands Indies and Malaya, though different, amounted to much the same 
thing in the end, except that that in force in Malaya was more stringent. It might be more 
useful for the identification of smokers. 


Sir Malcolm DeLEviNGNE (United Kingdom) pointed out that as yet there was no system 
of identification in Malaya. 


M. van Wettvum (Netherlands) said that. in describing the position in the Netherlands Indies, 
he would have to refer to the licensing and rationing system as well as to the registration system. 

The statement which he had made at the second meeting concerning the registration and 
licensing systems in the Netherlands Indies showed that the Netherlands Government had adhered 
strictly to the terms of the resolution in the Final Act of the 1924-25 Conference. 

He would next explain the way in which the licensing and rationing system was applied in 
the different parts of the Netherlands Indies. Four categories of zones had been established. 
There were, first, open zones, where the general arrangements were in force. ‘The principal 
condition applying to these zones was that no one might possess more than a-quarter or a-half 
or one tael of opium, but every Chinese or Malayan or Javanese might consume opium. ‘The 
districts in question were, for instance, Batavia, Semarang, Surabaya and the agricultural districts 
on the east coast of Sumatra. In these areas, an attempt had been made to enforce the licensing 
system, but it was no longer applied. ‘The registration system employed in Singapore was known 
as the identification system in the Netherlands Indies, in certain parts of which it had been tried, 
but without success. The Netherlands Indies authorities considered that, if a similar registration 
system was workable, it might as well be accompanied by licensing and rationing, since if, in one 
of the open zones, a smoker had to apply to an official to be registered before he could obtain his 
opium, he would almost certainly prefer to go to the smugglers for his supplies. 

‘The second class of zones consisted of prohibition areas where no one was allowed to possess 
opium, A great part of Java was a prohibition area. 
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‘Thirdly, there were licensed areas, in which all smokers had to be licensed and rationed. 

Borne tegisters in these areas still remained open. A newcomer could obtain a licence with the 

approval of the competent official, but even in these areas there were certain classes of the 
population who were never allowed to smoke—for instance, the Dyaks of Borneo. 

Fourthly, there were mixed areas—for instance, the island of Billiton, where the native 
inhabitants who smoked were very few in number and there was a large Chinese population 
working in the tin-mines. In these areas, the conditions applying to the Chinese were the same 
as those in force in the open areas, but the native inhabitants were obliged to obtain licences. 

The actual conditions in the Netherlands Indies would be realised when it was stated that 
half the total sales of opium in the whole of the Netherlands Indies were to licensed smokers. 

In conclusion, the registration system adopted in the Straits Settlements could only be 
introduced in the open areas in the Netherlands Indies if it were possible to introduce licensing 
and rationing at the same time. A trial of the latter system had been made at Batavia and in 
other big centres of population in rg2r, but had been abandoned in 1926 owing to the enormous 
decrease of licit sales, due to the fact that smokers obtained their supplies from smugglers. 


Mr. Caror (United Kingdom), Superintendent of Government Monopolies, Straits Settlements, 
said that in the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States registration had been instituted 
by law in the beginning of 1929 after some experiments on a voluntary basis in the Federated 
Malay States. ‘The system was that of open registers. At the outset, to facilitate matters for 
smokers wishing to register, the authorities had allowed registration in a certain number of centres. 
The number of registration centres had since been reduced; there were one at Singapore, one at 
Penang and a limited number in the Federated Malay States. He could not claim that the system 
had been a complete success, but it had proved much less difficult to apply and it had given better 
results than had been anticipated by some at the beginning. For the Straits Settlements, it must 
be admitted that the number of registered smokers did not approach the true number of persons 
smoking, the reason being the large illicit traffic in the colony. -In the Malay States, however, 
it did represent the large majority of smokers, the exceptions being mainly rich men who could 
afford to employ substitutes. 

In the working of the system the chief defect was the lack of a complete method of identifi- 
cation. That defect had been recognised when the system was first introduced, but the authorities 
had decided to disregard it because they were afraid of deterring smokers from applying for regis- 
tration. They were hoping to introduce a more complete identification system by means of 
photographs, ete. A second defect was the large number of “dead ” cards—that was to say, 
cards of smokers who had left the country and had failed to return their cards to the registration 
centres. Such cards had never been finally cancelled; they might not have been presented for 
years. The administration was trying to put these defects straight. Adopted at the outset 
only as an experiment, the system would be extended where experience showed this to be feasible. 
Though not complete, it gave valuable information on points such as the average consumption 
of each individual smoker. In general, the authorities were satisfied that it was worth while to 
continue the system, and they proposed to develop and improve it. 


M. van Wertvum (Netherlands) considered that the system adopted in the Netherlands Indies 
afforded better prospects of obtaining information as to the number of smokers and the quantity 
each consumed than that followed in the Straits Settlements, because with the former system 
there was nothing to deter a smoker from purchasing his supplies from the Government shop, 
while under the Malayan system he might be shy of obtaining registration beforehand. 


‘The PresmenT asked whether, under the Malayan system, a man who was registered in one 
place could buy opium in any of the Government shops. 


Mr. Cator (United Kingdom), superintendent of Government monopolies, Strait Settlements, 
replied that he could do so from any shop in the area in which he was registered, but, if he wished 
to obtain opium in another area, he must exchange his card for one issued in the latter area. 


M. Yarane (Japan) said that the basic principle of control in Formosa was the total prohibition 
of smoking by any person other than those medically certified to be confirmed addicts and to 
have acquired the habit previous to the coming into force of the opium law. ‘The system for the 
registration and licensing of consumers was very well described in Volume II, page 419, of the 
Commission's report, to which he had nothing to add. 


M. pre MacatnArs (Portugal) reminded the Conference that, in reply to the questionnaire 
of the Commission of Enquiry, the Portuguese authorities in Macao had said that circumstances 
in that colony made the measure of registration suggested impracticable and, possibly, even 
dangerous. ‘The result would probably be to increase the illicit traffic. At first sight it might 
seem that the system should be easy to apply in so small a territory, but those acquainted with 
conditions in Macao would agree that it would not be workable except perhaps for the fixed 
population, and even among them smokers would probably obtain their supplies from the illicit 
traffic in order to avoid registration. The difficulties in the case of the floating population would 
be practically insuperable. It would be quite impossible to introduce any adequate system of 
identification, which would require a very large office and staff. Even then, it was not likely 
to be successful. At the same time the Portuguese Government fully appreciated the desirability 
of the registration system. 
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‘The PRESIDENT asked whether the Macao authorities could not apply the Netherlands Tndiesgy, 
system of registering the names and addresses of smokers at the time of purchase. 


M. pr MAcALHAEs (Portugal) replied that that system was already in force in Macao. 


M. Bourcots (France) remarked that the experience acquired since the passing of the 
resolution in the Final Act of the 1924-25 Conference had confirmed its soundness in every respect. 
The statements made at the present Conference and the reports received showed that, while the 
licensing system had given good results in certain conditions, its application had been found 
“useless and even dangerous ” in other countries, because it deterred smokers from registering 
and so increased the illicit traffic. The possibility of adopting such a measure depended chiefly 
on the extent of smuggling. ‘The French delegation had already explained that Indo-China had 
never heen exposed to smuggling on so menacing a scale as at present. M. Bourgois conld only 
repeat his delegation's formal statement on the subject in 1924-25. It must adhere to the attitude 
adopted then, the soundness of which was confirmed by experience, Indo-China could not, in 
the existing circumstances, adopt a registration system which would constitute an obstacle to the 
ordinary consumer's obtaining his supplies from lawful sources, would force him back on the illicit 
trade and so increase it. The adoption of such a system was regarded as “ useless and dangerous ” 
in so far as concerned that territory. While it was appreciated that the system was the goal 
to be aimed at, the recommendation in the Final Act of 1925 should be followed and the Powers 
should be left “ the duty of selecting the moment when circumstances will allow of its adoption 
and of taking in the meantime all such preparatory measures as they may deem expedient "’. 


M. Exsrranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, said that, as a result of the reply 
from the Macao authorities to Point No. 50 in the Commission's questionnaire, the Commission 
had, not unreasonably, acquired the impression that there was no registration system in Macao 
and had made a statement to that effect in its report. If, however, M. Ekstrand had understood 
M. de Magalhaes correctly, it seemed that there was a registration system of approximately the 
same type as that employed in the Netherlands Indies. If so, he would ask whether the system 
applied only to the fixed population or whether some attempt was made to register the floating 
population as well. 


M. Loso (Portugal) replied that, at the time of the Commission's visit to Macao, the adminis- 
tration there had taken the term “' registration ”’ used in the questionnaire to mean something like 
identification—that was to say, an identity card was to be issued to each smoker and his name, etc., 
recorded in a register. For this reason, it had been impossible to reply that registration was 
in force in the colony. As, however, it appeared from the Netherlands delegate’s statement that 
registration might take the form of recording the names, addresses and purchases of smokers 
at the time of purchase, M. Lobo could say that this method had been introduced for the fixed 
population in Macao; the licensee must enter the date of sale, the name of the purchaser and the 
amount bought, at the time of each purchase. No attempt, however, had been made to enforce 
this system for the floating population, as in their case it would be absolutely unworkable. 


The discussion was adjourned to the next meeting. 


TENTH MEETING (Public) 
Held at Bangkok on Thursday, November roth, 193%, at 8.45 a.m. 


21. Consideration of Any Further Steps that might be taken for' Eventual Suppression, 
Due Regard being had to Existing Conditions (continued). 


RECOMMENDATION No. 11 (continued). 


System of Registration, Licensing and Rationing (Resolution in Final Act of First Geneva Opium 
Conference) (continuation of the discussion). 


Mr. MarsHatt, (India) read the following statement : 


Registration has been in force in Burma for very many years. Under the Burma system, 
registration involves licensing and licensing involves rationing; and the three operations of regis- 
tration, licensing and rationing are so interconnected that it is impossible to split up these three 
subjects in describing the system in force. I propose therefore to deal with all three subjects 
in a single statement. 

_ In an earlier statement, I have summarised the history and present position of the Burma 
opium system and have explained how the register of Burmese consumers and the register of 


2 Volume IV, pages 361 and 362. 
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smokers came to be closed. The registers which remain open at present are the new register of 
Burmese consumers, opened recently in six unhealthy districts, and the register of non-Burman 
consumers. I wish now to describe briefly what happens when new entries are made in the 
registers. 


When a non-Burman, or, in the six districts referred to, a Burman, wishes to purchase opium 
from an opium shop for the first time, he must apply to the excise officer for registration. He is 
required to produce some evidence that he is really an opium consumer and is cross-questioned 
as to how, when and where he acquired the habit. Enquiries are also made about his occupation 
and income and whether he is a bachelor or a married man with a family, in order that the excise 
officer may be able to limit his ration to an amount which he can afford to purchase. In the 
case of Burmese applicants in the six districts, a medical certificate is also insisted on, in most 
cases. 

If the excise officer is satisfied that the applicant is really a consumer, he enters his name, 
age, address, description and other particulars in the register. ‘This is registration. At the same 
time, the excise officer issues to the applicant a consumer's ticket, which is a licence to purchase. 

in the form of a book, on the first page of which are entered the consumer’s name, age, 
occupation, height, description, identification marks, and so on, and also his daily allowance or 
ration. ‘The remainder of the book consists of blank pages, on which will be entered the amounts 
of each purchase and the dates on which the purchases are made. ‘The original ration of the 
consumer has to be fixed at the same time as the licence is issued, so that it can be entered in 
the consumer's ticket or licence. ‘This ration is based on the probable actual consumption of the 
applicant and on his means of purchase. After the consumer begins making his purchases, the 
resident excise officer is required to verify from time to time, by enquiring outside the shop, the 
correctness of the ration fixed for each consumer. In the case of consumers in the same town 
as that in which the opium shop is situated, these verifications are made in the mornings before 
the opium shop opens, or in the evenings after the shop is closed. For consumers at some distance 
from the town, verifications are carried out on Sundays and holidays. If the resident excise officer 
is unable to verify those at a distance, he deputes some member of the detective excise staff to 
make the enquiries for him. Verification consists of a surprise visit to the consumer's residence! 
an examination of the opium in his possession ; a comparison between the amount which he actually 
has in his possession and the amount he ought to have according to the date of his last purchase 
and the amount then purchased; further enquiries about his occupation and income; enquiries 
about his associates, his reputation and whether he has any connection with the illicit traffic, 
and so on. ‘The results of these verifications are recorded in the permanent registers in the 
opium shop. If any change in ration is made, the reasons for the change must also be recorded. 
I presume I need not describe in detail how the rationing system is put into effect. Every sale 
to every consumer is recorded both in a register at the opium shop and in the consumer's ticket. 
If a consumer's daily ration is one-eighth of a tola and he purchases three tolas (which is the 
maximum limit of possession) at a time, he makes his purchase of three tolas every twenty-fourth 
day. 


‘The opium shops are inspected frequently. Inspecting officers check all the registers and 
pay particular attention to the suitability of the daily rations, and to the justification for any 
alterations made in daily rations since the last inspection. 


I would remind delegates that the principal raison d’ étre of this system was the desire of the 
Government to prevent unregistered Burmese consumers from obtaining access to opium. I would 
remind them also that, in most areas, the price of smuggled opium has tended to be above the price 
of opium at the Government opium shops, and that the price of Government opium, resold illegally 
by a registered consumer to an unregistered consumer, has been above the price of smuggled 
opium. ‘Therefore we have had to be on the alert to see that only real consumers were registered 
and that rations were fixed so low that the registered consumers would not have a surplus which 
they could hawk to unregistered consumers. Any consumer suspected of this practice gets his 
ration drastically reduced. 


"This system has given us a real control over individual consumption, and has provided us 
with power to reduce excessive consumption by gradual restriction of allowances. In the early 
days; it was quite common for wealthy Chinese smokers to receive an allowance of three tolas 
(or very nearly one tael) per day, and actually to consume this amount, as they were men against 
whom there was no suspicion that they were hawking surplus opium. Nowadays, an allowance 
of one-third of this amount, or one tola per day, is quite exceptional, and there is no reason to 
believe that the men who receive this ration supplement their allowance by purchases of smuggled 
opium. 


The system has also given us complete statistics regarding the number and classes of the 
people who consume Government opium and the amount consumed by each. It also furnishes 
us with a detailed history of most of the consumers, and gives us an elaborate system of supervision 
over the licit consumption of opium, together with a considerable amount of incidental information 
regarding the illicit traffic. 


‘The Burma system already follows generally the recommendations of the Commission of 
Enquiry, except that the register of Burmese consumers and the register of smokers are closed, 
while the Commission have recommended that all registers should be kept open or reopened 
at regular intervals, As I have already explained in my opening statement, this question of 
reopening these registers is at present under the consideration of the Government of Burma. 
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‘The system I have described is suitable for Burma, but I recognise that conditions in Burma 
are much simpler than those in the other countries represented here. We have only one hundred 
and twenty opium shops, and we have a much smaller Chinese population than other countries 
of the Far East. Also, we do not have the problem of a floating Chinese population. 


In the Shan States it is considered impracticable at present to introduce the registration 
and rationing system. The sparseness of the population, the long distance between villages, the 
large area of jungle and the consequent difficulty of control make such a policy very difficult 
to enforce. 


The PRESIDENT, summing up the discussion, said that the system of registration pure and 
simple offered various advantages. It gave indications as to the number of consumers, the 
quantities of licit opium consumed and the classes from which the smokers were drawn. From 
the different statements it appeared that, in the majority of the territories represented at the 
Conference, one of two systems of registration had been adopted—the Netherlands Indies system 
or the Malaya system. He asked whether the Conference thought it would be possible to 
recommend that Governments which had not yet adopted any system of registration should 
introduce such a system in one of the two forms mentioned. 


Sir Malcolm DeLEvINGNE (United Kingdom) said that a registration system was in force 
in all the British territories except Hong-Kong. Details of the systems adopted would be found 
in the Commission of Enquiry's report. In regard to Hong-Kong, both for the Government of 
that colony and for the home Government, difficulties had arisen from the shortness of the time 
available for studying the problem since the report of the Commission of Enquiry had been available. 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne was, however, in a position to say that the Governor of the colony had 
sent the home Government a reply which he might describe as very encouraging. Although 
no decision had so far been taken, the question was being very carefully considered. 


‘The difficulties of the situation in Hong-Kong were well known. ‘The colony was overwhelmed 
by a flood of illicit Chinese opium. The problem was complicated by enormous fluctuations in 
the population of the colony. ‘That made a registration system more difficult to apply than when 
the Chinese population was more or less permanent. Sir Malcolm Delevingne hoped that, in one 
way or another, Hong-Kong would find it possible to adopt the Commission's recommendation. 
He was prepared to accept a proposal in the sense suggested by the President, provided that 
account was taken of the special difficulties arising from the floating population of Hong-Kong. 


Prince Viwar (Siam) desired to state first that the Siamese Government had always considered 
that the application of the threefold system—registration, licensing, rationing—was the final step 
in the suppression of opium-smoking. All the measures hitherto adopted by the Siamese 
Government were preparatory steps to the introduction of the complete system, As was well 
known, in Siam every licit consumer of opium had to smoke in the smoking-establishments and 
no one was allowed to possess opium or a pipe. The Siamese Government had not taken the 
next and final step—that of registration, licensing and rationing—because the risk of proceeding 
further in restrictions was now apparent. 


As to the system of registration pure and simple, the statements made by other delegates 
showed that that system offered considerable advantages. In the first place, it made possible 
a knowledge of the approximate number of smokers. In the second place, it furnished indications 
as to the rate of individual consumption. In regard to the first point, the Siamese system, under 
which smoking was not allowed elsewhere than in the smoking-establishments, made it possible 
‘to ascertain approximately the number of smokers. Prince Viwat recognised, however, that, 
in the absence of registration, it was impossible to ascertain the quantity consumed by each 
smoker. Nor did that system give information on other details, such as the sex and nationality 
of smokers. The Siamese delegate was therefore prepared to accept the recommendation 
concerning registration pure and simple. Referring to the method of identification of which the 
British delegate had spoken, Prince Viwat said that he considered it as more or less of a detail 
in the much wider subject of registration pure and simple. He thought that it afforded useful 
means for applying the system more effectively. ‘The question would be considered when the 
plan for the introduction of registration came up for examination. 


M. vAN Wertum (Netherlands) wished to supplement the explanation he had given at the 
previous meeting when he had stated that: in all official shops in the Netherlands Indies a register 
was kept for the entry of the names of all purchasers of opium. In order to derive the greatest 
possible advantage from that system, a second register was also kept, in which there was a separate 
heading for each consumer. ‘The name of any one consumer might be entered many times over 
in the first register. As a rule, the second register recorded 100 per cent of the sales; in large 
shops in open areas, however, many of whose customers belonged to the floating population, 
only 70 to 80 per cent of the total sales were recorded. ‘To obtain an idea of the total number 
of smokers in these latter shops, a count was taken of the individual consumers for one month, 
and the result was taken to represent the average for the whole year. 


The PREstpENT asked whether the French delegation could accept the principle of a 
recommendation inviting Governments which had not yet adopted the tegistration system to 
introduce it in one form or another, regard being had to the difficulties encountered where there 
was a floating population; the wording would be left to the Drafting Committee. 
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M. Bourcors (France) thought that the first thing to do was to distinguish between the 
system of recording of sales (“ inscription ”) and that of registration. Under the former system, 
as practised in Indo-China, the purchaser went to the retail shop and a record was made of the 
quantity delivered to him. Even supposing his name as well was taken, without any other 
formality, that would merely be a record of the sale. Registration implied more complicated 
formalities. The French delegation wished for time to reflect before taking any engagement or 
defining exactly the policy of the Government of Indo-China in this matter. 


‘The PresIDENT was not sure that the system of recording sales, including the name and 
address of the consumer, could not be regarded as a kind of registration. 


M. Bourcors (France) replied that registration implied certain administrative measures, such 
as an application by the smoker to the local authority to have his name entered in the register, 
identification, taking of finger-prints or a photograph, etc. ‘The system M. Bourgois had in mind 
could not be called registration; it was a simple entry in a book. In his view, it had certain 
advantages, since the formalities involved in registration might deter consumers and cause them 
to obtain supplies from the illicit traffic. ‘The first step that could be taken should be merely 
to ask the purchaser for his name and address without any further formality. 


M. Touzrr (France) explained that the characteristic feature of registration was an entry 
in a register with a serial number. ‘The recording of sales in the strict sense of the term consisted 
merely of taking the name and address of the client at the place where he made his purchase. 
It might perhaps be possible to make a trial with the recording of sales in Indo-China, but the 
other system appeared to be more difficult, for reasons to which M. Touzet did not propose to 
revert, For the moment, the French delegation would have difficulty in considering anything 
beyond the recording of sales. 


M. pe MacAtuAxs (Portugal) said that the Portuguese delegation realised that the system 
he had described at the previous meeting was not exactly the ohe proposed by the Commission 
of Enquiry. He would therefore have to say that, in the circumstances existing in Macao, a 
complete registration system would be very difficult to apply. It involved very complicated 
formalities, in particular the making out of medical certificates attesting the applicant’s right 
to have his name entered as a confirmed addict. Such administrative measures would be 
unworkable in Macao. 


Sir Malcolm Detevincne (United Kingdom) proposed that the discussion should be closed 
by the adoption of a draft resolution or of some other text framed in accordance with the President's 
suggestion. ‘The first thing to do was to define exactly what was meant by the term “ registration ”. 
‘Iwo methods were employed at present : (x) registration in the full sense of the word—that was 
to say, the system in force, although imperfectly, in Malaya and elsewhere—and (2) the other 
system mentioned by M. van Wettum. 

Sir Malcolm Delevingne hoped that the Conference would make a choice between these two 
methods and proposed that it should pronounce in favour of the former, which was the more 
complete. In certain circumstances, however, it might be difficult or inexpedient to apply that 
system, and in that case the other method would have to be followed. As had been done in the 
Netherlands Indies, the Government might employ one system in one part of its territory and the 
other in other parts. ‘That would be a great advance on the present position. 


M. vAN Wertum (Netherlands) said that, if he understood it correctly, the resolution proposed 
by Sir Malcolm Delevingne would place the system followed in the Netherlands Indies on a lower 
level. He could not agree to a resolution of that kind. His standpoint was quite different from 
his British colleague’s. In his opinion, where it was possible to apply the system followed in the 
Straits Settlements, it might be accompanied by a system of licensing and rationing. 


Sir Malcolm DeLEvincne (United Kingdom) replied that the resolution, as he understood 
it, would merely suggest that the admirable example of the Netherlands Indies should be followed 
where circumstances required it. 


M. vAN Wertum (Netherlands) observed that, if a distinction was drawn between a system 
of complete registration and any other system, the question would at once arise why the system 
of complete registration was applied in Singapore and not in the Netherlands Indies. In the 
latter territory, every effort had been made to go as far as possible in the direction of reduction. 
‘The Netherlands delegation could not, therefore, agree to any stich distinction as would be 
suggested by Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s proposal. He would much prefer the distinction drawn 
by M. Bourgois, since it clearly brought out the difference between the two methods. 


‘The Presmenr thought it might be possible to frame a resolution defining registration. 
‘The Conference might recommend that the Governments of territories in which there was no 
registration should adopt one form or the other of the two systems at present employed, according 
to the special circumstances in their territories. It would be best to leave Governments to improve, 
in the light of their own experience, whatever system of registration they might adopt. 


M. van Werrrum (Netherlands) said that the Netherlands Indies would never adopt the Tegis- 
tration system as applied in Malaya. ‘The Netherlands Indies Government had shown, in practice, 
that, as soon as it was possible to introduce both rationing and licensing, that measure had been 
adopted. 
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M. Bourcots (France) suggested that the difficulty might be overcome by adopting a resolution 
urging Governments to arrange for a record of the names and addresses of purchasers together 
with the quantities sold. Each Government would be free to decide whether that information 
should be entered merely in a register kept by the retailer or in a special register after compliance 
with certain previous formalities and with certain other conditions at the time of sale; the purchaser 
might, for instance, be required to produce an identity card. Each Government would thus be 
left free to go as far as it thought fit in the direction indicated, according to the special 
circumstances existing in each area in its territory. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) said that he could only repeat that, in his 
opinion, the system of complete registration was, from the administrative point of view, more 
complete and more effective than the other, though he recognised that, in some cases, its application 
might be difficult or even inadvisable. The Netherlands delegate had said that there was no 
intermediate stage between the two systems. Some Governments might not be in the happy 
position of the Netherlands Indies and might have to stop at the half-way stage of complete 
registration, without going so far as licensing and rationing. ‘The United Kingdom delegation 
would find it difficult to agree to the two systems being placed on the same footing, since it thought 
that complete registration was the better plan. 


It was decided to request the President to prepare a draft resolution which would be considered 
by the Drafting Committee and later by the Conference. 


Licensing System. 


Prince Vrwat (Siam) thought that the licensing system placed, if not more obstacles, at all 
events more difficulties, in the way of the licit consumer. ‘The latter was bound to procure his 
supplies from a specified retail shop and to possess a pass-book entitling him to obtain opium. 
He could not buy more than a fixed amount. When supplies of smuggled opium were abundant 
and easily procured, it was inadvisable to place such difficulties in the way of the lawful consumer. 
The Siamese authorities had learned from experience that any measure of a restrictive character 
diverted consumption from lawful channels towards illicit supplies. ‘Their most recent experience 
in this connection had been the issue of licences to consumers of dross. ‘hose licences were 
issued for one year and were renewable at the beginning of each year. Four years ago, 
2,581 licences were granted. In the current year, only 549 persons had applied for a renewal 
of their licences. It could not be assumed that the other 2,000 dross-smokers had died in four 
years. The consumption of dross, too, had fallen by 77 per cent. It was therefore to be 
supposed that recourse had been had to illicit sources, particularly as illicit dross seizures had 
increased by 300 per cent since the introduction of that measure. The experience gained in 
connection with dross licences was an excellent object-lesson on the uselessness and danger of 
testrictive measures at a time when there were abundant supplies of smuggled opium. ‘The 
Siamese delegation was therefore unable at the moment to accept the recommendation on 
licensing and rationing as worded in the report. 

Nevertheless, the Siamese Government approved the spirit of the recommendation, ‘The 
laws in force in his country, moreover, laid down the principle of a complete system, embodying 
the three factors—registration, licensing, rationing. As he had previously stated, it was by way 
of the ultimate adoption of that system that the Siamese Government hoped finally to suppress 
opium-smoking. 


M. Loszo (Portugal) said that, so far as Macao was concerned, the Portuguese delegation 
considered that a system of licensing and rationing was the direct consequence of the registration 
system. 

In so far as it was possible to control a fixed population, the registration system might be 
introduced with some chance of success. ‘The system could not possibly be applied to both classes 
of the population of Macao, since the floating population of 1,400,000 escaped all control. Even 
if registration was applied to the fixed population, numbering 160,000, it would obviously be easy 
for the people concerned to merge themselves in the floating population and thus, in their turn, 
evade registration. In short, so long as there could be no simultaneous control over both classes, 
it was impossible to apply the system in Macao owing to the special circumstances in that colony. 


Sir Malcolm DeLzvincne (United Kingdom) said that the question of the licensing and 
rationing of opium-smokers had engaged his Government's attention for many years. In 1924-25 
he had proposed the adoption of such a system. ‘That proposal had been rejected on the ground 
that, owing to the illicit traffic, it would not have much effect. Accordingly, the 1924-25 
Conference had limited itself to the resolution in its Final Act. There matters had remained 
until the publication of the Ekstrand Commission’s report. All delegates at the present Conference 
were agreed that the situation in regard to the illicit traffic could hardly be regarded as any, if 
at all, better than in 1924-25; in fact, there was evidence to show that it was worse. 

There seemed to be some inconsistency in the reasoning of the Commission of Enquiry. 
Volume I, pages 135 and 136, of its report contained some very categorical remarks, which Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne understood to represent the conclusions of the Commission itself and not 
the views of the Governments. ‘The passage in question read : 


ea long as illicit opium is freely offered to the consumer at prices cheaper than the 
legitimate article or in quantities which exceed those available to the legal consumer owing 
to restrictions on individual consumption, Goyernment measures to limit consumption or 
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prevent the further spread of the habit will never lead to total suppression of opium-smoking. 
On the whole, Governments have gone as far in the control of the habit as the extent of the 
illicit traffic has permitted. 

“ Registration, licensing and rationing of smokers, prohibition of smoking among minors, 
women and certain racial groups of the population will not be effective when anybody can, 
without great difficulty, satisfy his demand for opium from illicit sources.” 


Later in its report, however, the Commission made the recommendation under discussion. 
It was, Sir Malcolm Delevingne thought, generally admitted that the finding set forth in the first 
sentence of the passage he had quoted was sound. Experience in other branches of administration 
had proved the same thing. For instance, the rubber-production restrictions enforced in Malaya 
had been followed by an enormous amount of smuggling. 

‘The United Kingdom Government were still of opinion—an opinion it shared with the British 
Malaya Opium Committee of 1923—that licensing and rationing were important steps for bringing 
about the gradual suppression of opium-smoking. It was not, however, prepared, in the existing 
circumstances, to accept the general application of that system. It agreed with the Commission’s 
view as stated on page 135 of Volume I of the report. An attempt to introduce such a system, 
if not impracticable, would, at any rate, not bring the Governments much nearer the solution of 
the problem of suppression. 

At the same time, it did not follow that nothing could be done. ‘There were only two 
alternative courses likely to produce effective results in present conditions, First, there was 
the policy, to which the American Government was committed, of the enforcement of total prohi- 
bition, so far as that was possible. Mr. Caldwell had admitted that that was not possible so long 
as smuggling continued on a big scale, but he had claimed that, on the whole, the American 
Government was in a better position than those Governments which had adopted only measures 
of control. 

The second course—which, in Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s opinion, was deserving of the 
Conference’s consideration—was the gradual introduction of licensing and rationing as and where 
circumstances permitted. The grounds on which the Governments had come to the conclusion 
that the general application of the licensing and rationing system was not practicable did not 
have the same force in all areas. Owing to various causes, certain areas were much less exposed 
to the illicit traffic than others. It seemed therefore that there was a chance of making some 
advance by the gradual application of the licensing and rationing system in areas where smuggling 
was less intense and offered less difficulty in the way of tightening up control. In the Netherlands 
Indies, the authorities had experimented with various systems and had at length settled down 
to a regional system of application. For the British territories, it could not be claimed that all 
were equally menaced by smuggling. Sir Malcolm Delevingne could not make any definite 
proposal for them at the moment, as there had been no time to consider the matter and work out 
a scheme. 

He would suggest that, while placing it on record that the Governments represented were 
not prepared to adopt the Commission’s recommendation for the moment, the Conference should 
recommend, for the favourable consideration of the Governments, the possibility of applying a 
stricter system of licensing in areas where smuggling presented less difficulty. Valuable results 
might be obtained if the different administrations would apply their minds to something on the 
lines of the system followed in the Netherlands Indies, certain areas being marked, with all due 
allowance for the needs of existing smokers, as prohibition areas. In other words, control should 
be adapted to the circumstances in the different areas and be made as stringent as conditions 
and the illicit traffic allowed. The Governments might be requested to report to the League 
at the end of a specified period what they had been able to do and, so far as time allowed, what 
their experiences had been, Even if the experiment failed, the position would, he submitted, 
be no worse, and he did not believe it would fail. Smuggling would never cease altogether, and 
the execution of the policy to which all the Governments were committed by the Hague Convention 
was one of proceeding by gradual stages. The Governments should advance as far as they could 
on the road towards complete suppression, provided nothing was done that would hamper the 
control existing at present. 


M. Exstranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, in reply to Sir Malcolm Delevingne, 
explained that, upon the termination of its enquiry, the Commission had come to certain conclusions 
immediately, while it had reached others only later, One of the first conclusions formed was that, 
unless the control of poppy-cultivation could be introduced, the system of supervision must be 
a very efficient one in all the territories concerned. ‘I'he second conclusion reached at once was 
that there could be no adequate system of supervision unless effective action could be taken 
against the illicit traffic. These two conditions the Commission had regarded as fundamental 
for the success of the campaign against opium-smoking. It had reached a further conclusion, 
that much still remained to be done in regard to both the reduction of poppy-cultivation and the 
measures for combating the illicit traflic. The enquiry would have borne somewhat meagre 
results had the Commission been content to leave matters there, had it limited itself to these 
two conclusions and said that nothing could be done until effect had been given to them. | 

‘The Commission's idea, therefore, was that the measures to be adopted pending the fulfilment 
of these two conditions should be introduced gradually, and that the different countries should, 
so far as possible, keep abreast with one another in introducing them—that was to say, that 
improvements effected in one country should stimulate the others to bring about the same reforms 
as soon as circumstances allowed. hte 

"There was sufficient evidence to show that licensing and rationing were feasible in some 
areas; this had been proved in the Netherlands Indies. The Commission's report might not give 
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the impression that all the countries concerned had fulfilled their obligations in every respect. @. 
The Commission had found that the circumstances and difficulties differed so widely in the various 
territories that it was not possible for all to introduce the same measures simultaneously. It had 
accordingly attempted to ascertain how far their difficulties had prevented some countries from 
developing their preventive measures as far as others had done. The comparative table at the 
end of the report showed the points in which each had been able, in the opinion of its Government, 

to fulfil its obligations. 


M. Kusama (Japan) approved Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s proposal in principle. He understood 
that the recommendation would not apply to territories where the licensing system already existed. 


M. Bourcors (France) said that his delegation could not accept the proposal in principle. 
Owing to the intense contraband trade in Indo-China, it saw no possibility of instituting and 
enforcing the licensing and rationing system at the moment. The acceptance of the recommen- 
dation contemplated would, to a certain extent, constitute an engagement, and it would suggest 
that important results could be obtained. The French delegation could, however, accept the 
principle of recording purchases, 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) had thought that the French delegation might 
have gone so far as to recommend for favourable consideration by its Government the possibility 
of introducing the licensing system in the parts of Indo-China less seriously menaced by smuggling. 


M. Tovzer (France) said that smuggling was particularly brisk in Tonkin and in the northern 
half of Annam. The south of Indo-China was less afiected. He was not sure, however, whether 
the adoption of the measures proposed might not have the effect of developing smuggling in the 
south as well. Sir Malcolm Delevingne was certainly aware of the close relations existing between 
the southern provinces of China and Cochin-China. ‘There was an active trade in both directions, 
and there was every ground to fear that, if special difficulties were created for opium-smokers, 
the introduction of the licensing and rationing system would cause an increase in the illicit traflic. 
The French delegation did not want to adopt a recommendation and at the end of two years 
have to report that it had been impossible to take any action. It was prepared to make a reser- 
vation at once and to say that it did not see the possibility of setting up in the south of Indo-China 
a system materially different from that employed in the north. 


Prince Viwar (Siam) said that he had been unable to give full consideration to the proposed 
system of regional application of the registration, licensing and rationing system, but at first 
sight it seemed that the more stringent the control, the more intense the illicit traffic was likely 
to be. Siam could not be divided into parts from the point of view of physical geography. 
Communications from north to south were fairly easy, and there was no apparent reason why 
the illicit trade, which was at present so active in the north, should not flow southwards when 
there was a greater demand in the south. Further, if a complete system of registration, licensing 
and rationing was to be applied in one territory, it must be enforced in the contiguous territory, 
otherwise the door would be open for illicit traffic across the fronti He was, however, prepared 
to recommend for his Government's careful consideration the possibility of introducing the scheme 
outlined by the British delegate. 


M. DE Macatwies (Portugal) observed that the question of licensing was fundamentally linked 
up with that of registration, and the reasons for which registration in the form suggested could 
not be introduced in Macao at present had been explained. Consequently, though it approved 
the recommendation in principle, his delegation could not vote for a resolution which would be 
inapplicable in its territory. 


The discussion was adjourned to a later meeting. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 13. 


Compulsory Smoking in Public Smoking-Establishments. 


___ Prince Viwar (Siam) said that compulsory smoking in public establishments had been enforced 
in his country for about ten years. The Siamese authorities felt very satisfied with the system, 
and he was therefore in full accord with the first paragraph of Recommendation No. 13. 


Sir Malcolm DetevinGnr (United Kingdom) said that it would be more convenient to him 
to take the two paragraphs of this recommendation together. His Government had two objections 
to the recommendation. first, it had been its policy for a long time to discourage the smoking 
of opium in public. It considered that the disadvantages of permitting smoking in public 
outweighed its advantages. In Hong-Kong, the divans had been closed in 1910. In Malaya, 
while they had not been suppressed, the Government's policy was to discourage the practice, 
and there were at present no divans in the Straits Settlements and very few in the Federated 
Malay States. His Government would have very great difficulty in reversing its policy, unless 
it was satisfied that the change would be an improvement. 

Secondly, it had objections based on the second part of the recommendation, which involved 
the setting up of a very large number of establishments and the serapping of the existing organi- 
sation. It would also necessitate, as Prince Viwat had shown, the employment of a very large 
number of officials, and there would be difficulty in finding persons qualified to manage or be 
employed in the Goverment divans. 
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Finally, he was convinced that the disadvantages were very much greater in the case of 
establishments run by private individuals. 


‘The PrestpenT asked whether, at the time when divans were still allowed in Hong-Kong, 
it had been made compulsory for smokers to smoke in the divans only. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) replied in the negative. 


M. Bourcors (France) entirely approved Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s conclusion. There was 
no adequate reason for changing a policy which had been very strongly recommended at Geneva 
and at earlier conferences. The French Government had suppressed the divans in Tonkin and 
Annam; over three hundred had been closed in the other parts of Indo-China in the last few 
years. ‘The recommendation would make it necessary to reopen them and increase the number. 
There were many arguments against public divans. ‘They attracted smokers and kept them 
from their families. ‘Their alleged advantages were not sufficient to warrant the reversal of the 
policy which had been recommended hitherto and followed by all the Governments. 


M. vAN WeErtum (Netherlands), with reference to the questions of public smoking-establish- 
ments and Government-owned divans, could only repeat what he had said in his first statement.! 


M. Loxo (Portugal) said that, when they established the Government Monopoly, the Macao 
authorities had been instructed by the home Government to follow the policy of reducing the 
number of public divans. ‘They had been carrying out that order. The Commission’s proposal 
seemed to imply an increase in the number of divans and was therefore in conflict with the policy 
enjoined by the Portuguese Government. 


Mr. MARSHALL (India) stated that the Government of Burma could not accept the recommen- 
dation, ‘here were no public smoking-establishments, and there never had been any, in Burma. 
The Government was definitely opposed to the system of Government smoking-divans. The 
question of permitting licensed divans was under consideration, but, even if they were allowed, 
the Government could not provide for compulsory smoking in them, because smokers were not 
very numerous and were scattered all over the province, so that it would be a question of providing 
establishments for two or three smokers only. 


M. Kusama (Japan) observed that M. Yatabe had already explained that the Japanese 
Governments general attitude and policy in the question of public smoking-establishments would 
not be modified in order to follow out the Commission’s recommendation, which would mean 
setting up again a large number of public divans. The Japanese Government's policy for some 
years past had been based on Article 17 of the Hague Convention. ‘That policy was to suppress 
the divans and similar establishments. 

‘The Formosa Government had abolished all divans in 1929, when the new regulations came 
into force. It would be difficult to close and reopen the same institutions from one day to another. 
‘The position in the Kwantung Leased ‘Territory was rather different, but the policy of restricting 
the number of divans and finally abolishing them would be pursued and carried out, if practicable. 


Prince Vrwat (Siam) remarked that the general opinion seemed to be that the system of 
compulsory smoking in public establishments was worse than that of permitting smoking at home. 
He did not propose to discuss in detail the advantages and disadvantages of the two systems, 
but would refer delegates to Volume II, page 244, of the Commission's report, where the Commission 
indicated the advantages of the system it recommended. ‘The point Prince Viwat wished to 
stress was the great advantage of the system from the point of view of the control of dross; the 
Siamese Government had been able to withdraw from the market practically all the dross accruing 
from the smoking of licit opium. 


‘The Present did not think it possible, in the circumstances, to proceed further with 
Recommendation No. 13. 


ELEVENTH MEETING (Public) 
Held at Bangkok on Friday, November 20th, 1931, at 8.45 a.m. 


22, Consideration of Any Further Steps that might be taken for Eventual Suppression, 
Due Regard being had to Existing Conditions (continued). 


RECOMMENDATION No. 14. 


Regulations regarding Disinfection of Opium Pipes. 


Prince ViwAr (Siam) said that his Government entirely concurred in the first paragraph of 
the recommendation, concerning the disinfection of pipes, and was prepared to take action. to 
put the recommendation into effect as soon as possible. The second paragraph, that dealing 
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with smokers authorised to smoke at home, was already applied in the sense that such persons 
might not possess pipes without a Government licence. Steps would be taken as soon as possible 
to carry out the recommendation with regard to the sterilisation of private pipes as well. 


M. van Wettum (Netherlands) said that his Government could not adopt either of the two 
recommendations. It was to be feared that the result of making the disinfection of pipes 
compulsory would be to send smokers to the smugglers. ‘The taste was the main thing for smokers, 
and they preferred an old pipe to a new one. As to the second paragraph, it would be impossible 
to exercise adequate supervision over persons authorised to smoke at home. A licensing system 
for pipes had been enforced in part of the Netherlands Indies for some years, but had had to be 
abandoned as a failure. 


Mr. MARSHALL (India) said that, in the opinion of the Government of Burma, the disinfection 
of pipes was a somewhat unimportant matter of detail which might be left to the Governments 
concerned, It did not fall within the problem of the policy to be followed with regard to opium, 
but was a question of public health. Besides, there was reason to fear that such a measure would 
not hasten the disappearance of the opium-smoking habit. The Government of Burma did not 
accept the first paragraph of the recommendation. 


As regards the question of licensing pipes, the Government of Burma had, in 1923, examined 
a proposal to introduce legislation to provide for the licensing of opium pipes, but had dropped 
it, as it was considered unworkable. Nevertheless, it was prepared to reconsider the question of 
licences to possess a pipe. 


Sir Malcolm DELEeviNGNE (United Kingdom) said that there were no public smoking- 
establishments in the British possessions, with the exception of two or three in Malaya which 
would be closed shortly. 


‘The second paragraph of the recommendation appeared to be a corollary to Recommendation 
No. 13, and it fell to the ground if Recommendation No. 13 was rejected. ‘The recommendation 
as to licences to possess a pipe was equivalent to introducing the licensing system in a disguised 
form. 


M. Exstranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, said that the Commission intended 
the second paragraph to refer to persons who smoked in private. In the case of public 
establishments, the Commission regarded pipes as necessary paraphernalia. Licences could, of 
course, be issued, but they would be made out in the name of the person directing the establishment. 
With regard to persons authorised to smoke elsewhere than in public establishments, the 
Commission considered that they came within the general category and that the pipes they used 
should also be inspected and disinfected. The Commission had come to the conclusion that 
infectious diseases could be communicated, not only through pipes smoked in public establishments, 
but also through those of individuals who smoked at home, It did not think that the issue of 
licences for the possession of pipes was necessarily bound up with compulsory smoking in public 
divans. The rejection of Recommendation No. 13 did not automatically entail the dropping 
of No. 14. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that the wording used in the first sentence 
in the second paragraph showed that the provision contained in it was a consequence of Recom- 
mendation No. 13. No. 13 made it compulsory for smokers to resort only to public establish- 
ments, except in the case of persons in possession of a special licence. The second paragraph in 
No. 14 dealt with persons in this category. 


M. Bourcots (France) thought, with Mr. Marshall, that the disinfection of pipes was not a 
matter for an international convention nor even for a recommendation in an international 
agreement. It was a simple question of hygiene, in which each Government had discretion. 


M. Kusama (Japan), with reference to the first paragraph, said that in Formosa there were 
at present no public smoking-establishments, so that the question did not arise for that territory, 
In the Kwantung Leased Territory, smoking was still allowed in certain retail shops, and the 
recommendation could be put into effect without any objection of principle on the part of the 
administration. The police authorities could carry out the health measures suggested at the 
same time as their duties of inspection. It seemed doubtful, however, whether the Conference 
could accept the terms of the recommendation as it stood. 


With regard to the second paragraph, the opium regulations in Formosa prohibited the sale, 
purchase, transfer, possession or holding of any instrument for smoking opium without authori- 
sation from the Government-General, though there were certain exceptions to cover wholesale 
distributing agents, the manufacturers of instruments, and smokers holding a licence. Hence, 
the opium regulations in Formosa were already in conformity with the Commission’s recommen- 
dation. There was no special licence, in the strict sense, for the possession of a pipe, but, in fact, 
no one could be in possession of a pipe without a licence. The regulations in Kwantung were 
similar. The Commission's recommendation went further, however, because it proposed the 
disinfection of pipes. In M. Kusama’s view, that was an internal matter within the discretion 
of the administration. 
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M. Bourcots (France) added that the Government of Indo-China was, of course, in favour 
of any step that would promote hygienic notions among the inhabitants. He pointed out, 
however, that the obligation to take out a licence for the possession of a pipe would be a tiresome 
and misplaced formality. It presented certain definite drawbacks and its advantages were 
doubtful. 


M. Lozo (Portugal) said that the Macao Government had carefully considered the possibility 
of carrying the Commission's recommendation into effect, but had at once perceived that there 
would be difficulty in identifying smokers. What method could be used to collect pipes, number 
them and disinfect them properly? The Bureau would have the utmost difficulty in tracing the 
owner of each pipe. At the moment, it seemed impossible to take immediate action on the 
recommendation. The Portuguese Government nevertheless warmly sympathised with any 
recommendation which aimed at public health. He agreed, however, that the matter was one 
for the Governments and had no connection with the policy to be followed in regard to opium. 


‘The PRESIDENT summed up the debate and suggested that the Conference should confine 
itself to taking note of the opinions expressed. 


The proposal of the President was adopted. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 15. 


Collection of Dross (Article V of the 1925 Geneva Opium Agreement), 


Prince Vrwar (Siam) said that Article V of the Geneva Agreement confirmed the view that 
dross, eaten or smoked, was more harmful than opium, Thé apparent object of the article 
was to prevent the consumption of dross. The Siamese Government entirely approved 
Recommendation No. 15, which advocated the system in force in Siam. 


Mr. Marsuaut, (India) referred to the passage in Volume I, page 34, of the Commission’s 
report reading : 


“ As dross is used for various purposes, the question of the morphine content of dross 
is of great importance. Very little scientific knowledge exists in this respect. . . . The 
question of the morphine content of prepared opium and dross and the harmfulness of the 
use of dross is a question that requires scientific research.” 


he Government of Burma considered that the scientific investigation referred to should 
precede any measure based on the argument that dross had harmful effects. 

‘The Government of Burma accepted the principle that it was desirable to recover dross, 
but it doubted whether the recommendation would prove workable. It was willing to make 
an effort to recover dross, but, as there were no public divans in the territory, no appreciable 
results could be expected. Again, the Commission's recommendation referred mainly to dross 
produced in smoking-establishments and hence did not apply to Burma at present. It was to 
be feared that any dross that might be recovered from individual smokers at home would be very 
much adulterated and that smokers would sell to the Government, instead of dross derived from 
Government opium, that derived from illicit opium. 


‘The PrestDENT pointed out that the signatories to the Geneva Agreement had committed 
themselves to a policy of suppressing dross and reminded the Conference that, during the 
discussions in 1924-25, it had been agreed that consumption of dross was more harmful than that 
of opium. 


Mr. Marsnata, (India) replied that the prohibition was already applied in Burma, but that 
it could not be inferred from the terms of Article V that dross was more harmful than opium. 


M. Lozo (Portugal) explained that, under the law in Macao, all transactions in dross, except 
with the Monopoly, were forbidden. Practice had shown the great difficulty of collecting the 
entire quantity of dross derived from the opium smoked in the divans, not to mention that 
consumed by the floating population. ‘The licensed divan-keepers adulterated the dross by 
mixing another substance with it, so as to increase the quantity and weight. Proceedings had 
been taken against certain of the licensed divan-keepers, as might be seen from the reports to the 
League of Nations. ‘The Macao Government did not see how it would be possible to take more 
stringent measures for the more effective supervision of the recovery of the dross smoked in the 
colony. Reference to the League documents showed that in 1927 only 20,000 taels of dross 
had been recovered, whereas the consumption of opium exceeded 120,000 taels. These figures 
were hopelessly at variance with the normal quantity derived, which was about 40 per cent. 
Subject to the foregoing reservations as to the difficulty of applying the prohibition, the Portuguese 
delegation accepted Recommendation No. 15, which was in line with Macao law. 


M. vAN Wettum (Netherlands) asked M. Lobo whether the Portuguese delegation approved 
the recommendation that a smoker should not be allowed to buy a fresh supply of opium unless 
he handed over the quantity of dross corresponding to his previous purchases. 
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M. Lozo (Portugal) could only reiterate the difficulties he had already mentioned. 


M. van Werrum (Netherlands) had already explained his Government's position with regard 
to dross. In conformity with Article V of the Geneva Agreement, dross was sold only to the 
Monopoly in the Netherlands Indies. It was taken back by the factory, which subjected it to 
a further process of preparation in order to recuperate the non-burnt chandu therein, and mixed 
this product with Monopoly opium for resale to consumers. It had been found that the opium 
thus obtained had a better taste. 

The first proposal in Recommendation No. 15, that dross produced in smoking-establishments 
should be collected on the spot, was already applied in the Netherlands Indies. ‘This resale to 
the Government by the divan-keeper of the dross collected in his establishment was one of his 
means of livelihood. 

It had already been explained that in the Netherlands Indies it would not be possible to go 
so far as the provision in the second sentence to the effect that smokers should not be allowed 
afresh supply of opium except on delivery of the dross corresponding to their previous purchases. 
Not only could fraud not be prevented, but not every smoker used his own pipe, and the dross 
collected varied in quality. Some smokers mixed cut leaves with their opium, and the residue 
could not serve any useful purpose. 

The third sentence in the recommendation concerning the adulteration of dross raised a still 
greater difficulty. Any attempt to recover the largest quantity possible of dross acted as a stimulus 
to adulteration of dross, 

The Netherlands Government considered it to be of primary importance to encourage 
consumers to resell their dross to the Monopoly and had done its utmost to prevent this harmful 
residue remaining in the hands of smokers. Various steps had been taken; high prices had 
been offered for dross resold to the Monopoly and payment was made in cash. ‘This policy had 
had to be given up in 1912, as it had been found that it gave rise to fraud. As to the 
percentage of dross bought by the régie, M. van Wettum had already explained that the figure 
was very low. In 1912, when the policy of payment in cash had been abandoned, there had been 
a very marked fall in the quantities of dross handed in to the Monopoly. The Netherlands 
Government was at present considering by what other means consumers could be encouraged to 
sell their dross to the Monopoly. 


M. YarTaseE (Japan) said that in both Formosa and Kwantung the purchase and sale of dross— 
apart from its sale to the Government—were prohibited by law. He reminded the Conference 
that smokers obtained their opium from retailers. ‘The adoption of the method recommended 
by the Commission—viz., that smokers should be compelled to hand over the dross from the 
opium previously smoked before being allowed to make a further purchase—would mean that 
the dross would be received and collected by the retailers. The Japanese Government would 


accordingly find it difficult to accept that recommendation. 


M. Touzrr (France) explained that in Indo-China the disposal of dross was regulated by a 
decree dated February 7th, 1899. According to that decree: (1) the transport of more than 
twenty grammes of dross without authorisation was prohibited; (2) the sale and transfer of dross 
without the authorisation of the Monopoly were prohibited; (3) any purchaser, whether a retailer 
or private individual, might sell his dross to the Monopoly and the latter was bound to buy it at 
a fixed price. The decree also prescribed that purchasers of opium must, at the time of purchase, 
deposit an amount equivalent to the value of the dross contained therein. ‘The deposit was 
refunded when the dross was brought back. In practice, the results of this system had been very 
far from satisfactory. ‘The Monopoly had become involved in book-keeping complications, its 
supervision had become less effective and the collection of dross had provided retailers with 
opportunities for fraud. Further, as there was only one opium factory in Indo-China, the dross 
collected in remote districts had to be sent to Saigon for expert examination. ‘This involved great 
delay, and the consumer's deposit could not be refunded until after an interval of forty or fifty 
days. ‘The consequence had been that smokers had given up bringing their dross to the Monopoly. 
The new law differed from the old only in that the Monopoly was not bound to take back the 
dross but might do so at its discretion. ‘The new system, too, had yielded practically no results. 

The Government of Indo-China was, nevertheless, anxious to follow the path indicated by the 
Commission of Enquiry and was seeking means for doing so. ‘There were many difficulties to be 
overcome. ‘The private smoker was inclined to consider the dross produced from the opium he 
had purchased as his own property. It was hardly possible to contemplate searching private 
houses, Nor, in view of the ease with which smuggled opium could be procured, was it possible 
to compel purchasers to hand over their dross to the Monopoly whenever they made a new purchase. 
Moreover, the exercise of supervision over dross was particularly important only in so far as it 
led to an improvement from the health point of view. As very strict supervision was being 
exercised over the keepers of retail shops and smoking-establishments, it might be asserted that 
the mixing of dross with smoking-opium had become very rare, since it involved too much risk. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, the Government of Indo-China was reconsidering the regulations 
governing the collection of dross. Its enquiries were not sufficiently advanced for M. Touzet 
to say anything more regarding them, and he did not know how far the results would be successful. 


Sir Malcolm DeLEvinGNeE (United Kingdom) said that his Government was of opinion that the 
habit of smoking dross or of swallowing it was harmful and should be suppressed by all possible 
means. The report of the Malaya Opium Commission in 1924 contained a statement that a 
considerable body of evidence went to show that the consumption of dross was more harmful 
than that of opium. ‘That constituted the basis of British policy. ‘The steps taken were those 
which seemed to be most effective with a view to collecting the maximum quantity of dross, and 
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high prices had been offered for all dross brought to the Monopoly. It could not, however, be 
claimed that much success had been achieved. There were considerable administrative difficulties 
of three kinds: (1) There was the adulteration of dross by the addition of various materials 
for the purpose of increasing its quantity and weight. (2) Smokers frequently handed over 
to the Monopoly dross derived from smuggled opium. Unless a chemical substance was mixed 
with licit opium, it was difficult to distinguish its dross from that produced from smuggled opium. 
(3) Dross might be smoked a second time before being brought to the Monopoly. 


Apparently, those difficulties could not be overcome unless a test could be made on the spot— 
that was to say, in the Government retail shops—instead of waiting until the substance handed 
in by the purchaser had been analysed by the central Government laboratory. ‘That was parti- 
cularly important when small quantities were being handled, as would be the case if the 
recommendation of the Commission of Enquiry was adopted. The Malaya Commission thought 
the matter was sufficiently important to justify every effort to overcome the practical obstacles. 

‘The administration had made experiments with a view to discovering a simple and practical 
test, but, so far, without success. If tests could be applied on the spot, the other measures suggested 
in the recommendation might also be adopted. The matter might be further considered during 
the discussion of the question of scientific research. 


The difficulties of collecting dross were increased when reliance had to be placed on the good will 
of licensed dealers. M. Lobo’s statements showed that, in Macao, fraudulent practices were engaged 
in by the approved persons acting as licensees of the retail shops. ‘That went to confirm what 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne had previously said—namely, that the system under which the licensees 
were chosen by a Chinese expert was open to objection. 

‘The practice followed in the Netherlands Indies of re~preparing the dross collected by the 
Monopoly, mixing it with chandu prepared from raw opium, was not known in the British 
possessions, but he had no objection to raise against it if there were sufficient reasons for thinking 
that dross so re-prepared was no longer harmful, 

In conclusion, though he sympathised strongly with the recommendation of the Commission 
of Enquiry, he saw great difficulties in the way of its adoption in the existing state of scientific 
knowledge. Nevertheless, if research seemed to make its application possible, his Government 
would be prepared to consider measures of the kind suggested. 


M. Lozo (Portugal), in reply to Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s observation, explained that the 
system at present in force in Macao was the same as that existing when the Monopoly was instituted 
in July 1927. After careful consideration, the Portuguese Government had found that the best 
method of supervising the licensed vendors and keepers of smoking-establishments was to have 
someone attached to the administration for this purpose. If the administration had to deal 
directly with the vendors and divan-keepers and there was no one else to answer for them, it 
would be easy for them to evade supervision. 

It might be asked whether there had been no adulteration of dross in the countries where 
that system was not employed. It would be wrong to suppose that the fact that the expert 
acted as intermediary between the Government and the licensed vendors and divan-keepers was 
the direct cause of adulteration. The expert's services were useful because he was responsible 
for the good behaviour of the licensed vendors and divan-keepers. In Macao it was easy to evade 
the arm of the law, as the Chinese border only a few minutes away, and the expert had often 
been very helpful by informing the authorities in good time of misconduct on the part of a vendor 
or divan-keeper. The system had given good results and was regarded by the Portuguese 
Government as affording the best method of discharging its international obligations. 


Prince Viwar (Siam) said that the Siamese Government was well aware of the difficulties 
in the way of the collection of dross. Under the system in force in Siam, the licensed opium 
shops were under both a legal and a contractual obligation to the Opium Department to return 
all dross derived from the smoking of opium in their shops. ‘The return of dross to the Government, 
for which the licensees received payment, was their sole source of remuneration, because they 
were required to sell chandu at the price which the Monopoly charged them. When the licensee 
brought the dross to the depot from which he had bought opium, it was examined by the dross 
examiner. If the latter found it to be good dross of the first quality—that was to say, that it had 
not been re-smoked or adulterated—he paid the licensee on the spot, but such payment was 
conditional, the last word resting with the Director-General of the Opium Department. If the 
depot examiner was in doubt as to the quality of the dross, he suspended payment pending the 
final decision of the Director-General. All dross received at the opium depot, whether it was 
considered of good or doubtful quality, was sent to the Opium Department, where it was again 
examined by the official examiners of the Department. If the Department came to the conclusion 
that the dross was of good quality, it notified the licensee that the dross had been passed as good 
and the payment became final. When it was suspected that the dross had been adulterated, it 
was sent for analysis, If upon analysis it was found not to be adulterated, the payment, if made 
already, was confirmed. If it was found that the dross had been adulterated or re-smoked, it 
was confiscated, and, if necessary, the Director-General required the licensee to make repayment 
of the money he had received. «The shop-keeper was also liable to prosecution under the opium 
laws. ‘The fact that the sale of dross to the Government was the licensee's sole source of income 
acted as a check on adulteration of the dross returned to the Opium Department. It likewise 
encouraged the shop-keeper to see that smokers did not re-smoke, adulterate or steal dross. This 
system, though not perfect, had so far been found workable. 
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Next, on the question of the disposal of dross Article V of the Geneva Agreement said nothing 
definite, because it prohibited only the purchase and sale of dross except to the Monopoly. In e 
the last four years, the Siamese Government had collected an average of 700,000 tahils of dross 
per annum. Under the special reservation it had made to Article V, a small quantity was 
resold to licensed dross addicts; the amount resold in the year 1930-31 had been 9,500 tahils, 
or just over 1 per cent of the total quantity collected. ‘This method of disposal would completely 
cease in a year or two, as few dross addicts were applying for the renewal of their licences. 

In October 1930, the Government had disposed of about 2,300,000 tahils of dross, representing 
three and a half years’ accumulation, by dumping it in the sea. ‘The dross collected since then 
amounted at present to 600,000 tahils. The costs of collection to the Government were 
3,000,000 ticals, or just under 1,500,000 gold dollars, per annum. ‘The Government naturally 
desired some return for this expense, provided the dross could be put to some innocuous use. 

Now, the morphine content of dross was high, almost the same as that of raw opium, ‘The 
possibility of using dross as a source for the production of morphine had never been considered 
by previous opium conferences. The probable reason was that the accumulated amount had 
never been large enough to make this a practical proposition. No country had hitherto had a 
large accumulation. Previously, dross had usually been consumed by either eating it or smoking 
it either pure or mixed with chandu. Eating dross was generally recognised as the more harmful 
practice, but smoking it either pure or mixed with chandu was also bad. ‘The purpose of Article V 
of the Geneva Agreement had obviously been to prevent these two methods of consumption. 

If dross could be used as a raw material for the manufacture of morphine, it should plainly 
be classified with raw opium, which, under the existing Conventions, might be sold or exported 
when destined for medical and scientific needs. As everyone was aware, there was more morphine 
in the world than was required to satisfy those needs, but its production was not limited by the 
scarcity of raw opium. If, therefore, some dross should be used for the purpose of morphine 
extraction, it would not increase the total amount of morphine. Although the amount of dross 
converted might not be very large, it would reduce by an equivalent amount the quantity of raw 
opium used for the preparation of morphine. 

Prince Viwat, accordingly, would ask the Conference to consider whether the dross collected 
by the Governments could not be sold and exported for the manufacture of morphine for medical 
and scientific needs, on the understanding that it would be subject to the same control as that 
applying to raw opium intended for the same purpose. It should be added that, hitherto, the 
Siamese Government had made no attempt to sell dross for conversion into morphine. 


M. Touzer (France) reminded the Conference that the quantity of illicit opium seized in 
Indo-China each year was fifteen tons, whereas the official consumption in the last three years 
had averaged sixty tons. It followed that, under the Commission’s recommendation, the 
Government might have to buy large quantities of dross derived from smuggled Chinese opium. 
Owing to the contraband trade, the repurchase of dross would accordingly present insuperable 
difficulties for the administration. Nevertheless, the Government would make a third attempt 
to collect dross and so discharge its international obligations. 


The PrestpENtT observed that it was plain, from the statements of the various delegations, 
that legislation had been enacted in the various territories to conform to Article V of the Geneva 
Agreement. ‘The difficulty was to collect the amount of dross equivalent to the amount of opium 
smoked and, except in Siam, the quantity collected was very small. In the circumstances, 
he took it that the Conference would wish merely to take note of the position of the various 
Governments in the matter. 

With regard to the disposal of dross, two systetns had been placed before the Conference— 
that of the Netherlands Indies and that followed in Siam. ‘The Siamese delegation had 
asked the Conference to consider a definite proposal. It considered that the conversion of dross 
into morphine for medical and scientific purposes was in conformity with the spirit of the 1925 
Agreement and it had referred in this connection to Article XI. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) did not think that any objection could be taken, 
on the merits of the case, to the extraction of morphine from dross, provided it was destined for 
medical or scientific purposes in accordance with the conditions of the Geneva Conventions. 

He would suggest that, as a result of the whole discussion, the Conference might adopt three 
resolutions on the following lines : 


“1. The Conference approves the principle of Recommendation No. 15 of the Commission 
of Enquiry, but points out that, in territories where smoking in public smoking-establishments 
is not compulsory, its effective application depends on the existence of a simple test which 
can be carried out on the spot and recommends that joint research be made to discover such 
a test. 


“2. The Conference sees no objection to the extraction of morphine from dross, provided 
it is destined solely for medical or scientific purposes in accordance with the Conventions 
in force. 


“3. The Conference has no objection to thec onversion of what is termed first-quality 
dross for mixture in small quantities with chandu manufactured from raw opium, to improve 
the taste.” 
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M. Touzer (France) said that the French delegation would like to see an addition to the 


e resolution referring to the question of smuggled opium. In speaking of the fifteen tons of 


contraband opium seized each year, he had not, of course, included in that quantity the enormous 
and incalculable amounts that escaped seizure. The proportion of the quantity seized to that 
not seized was unknown. ‘The dross of illicit opium which had evaded control might be brought 
to the Government depot for purchase. And what would happen if there sprung up a contraband 
trade in dross derived from opium smoked in Yunnan? 


M. vAN Wertum (Netherlands) asked what action Sir Malcolm Delevingne proposed in the 
case of the numerous class of smokers who failed to hand in their dross. 


Sir Malcolm DetEevincnr (United Kingdom) pointed out that, under recommendation of 
the Commission of Enquiry, they would be unable to buy further supplies of Government 
chandu. 


M. van Werrum (Netherlands) could not agree, in that case, to the first resolution. He could 
not see what was the practical value of the third recommendation. If the Government recovered 
so much dross that, in its opinion, the morphine content of the chandu became too high, it could 
buy raw opium of a lower morphine content than that purchased at present. However, the 
measures which would then have to be taken could be decided upon by his Government when 
that situation had become an actual fact. 


M. Sternmetz (Netherlands) observed that, under Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s proposal for 
joint research for an easy test, the countries which mixed a secret chemical substance with the 
Government chandu would have to communicate the secret to all persons conducting the research. 
Hence, it would be difficult to have any such test. Further, an easy test, which could be carried 
out on the spot, had been employed in the Netherlands Indies, but had been dropped because 
it had led to fraud on the part of both officials and retailers, who~had adulterated the dross with 
materials of various sorts. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) asked whether such adulteration could not be 
detected when the retailer sent in the dross for examination by the Government analyst. 


M. Sterymetz (Netherlands) observed that, if the dross had to be sent to the Government 
analyst, there would not be much use in having an easy test that could be carried out on the spot. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) replied that the Siamese system might be adopted 


—namely, an easy preliminary test with subsequent analysis by the Government laboratory. 


M. Sretsmetz (Netherlands) feared that that method would be too complicated for the 
Netherlands Indies. 


Sir Malcolm Drrevincne (United Kingdom) understood that M. van Wettum would prefer 
the Conference not to commit itself to approval of the principle in Recommendation No. 15, He 
would accordingly be prepared to modify his resolution so that it would say : 


“The Conference recommends that all possible steps be taken to recover dross, but 
points out that, in territories where smoking in public smoking-establishments is not 
compulsory, the effective recovery of dross “ 


M. vAN Wertum (Netherlands) believed he could accept this text. 

With regard to the Siamese proposal concerning the conversion of dross into morphine, he 
thought that there was no need for the Conference to express an official opinion. Each Government 
was free to dispose of its dross as it saw fit. 


Mr. Marsuaut, (India) agreed. 


M. Kusama (Japan) observed that the Geneva Agreement made no provision for the disposal 
of dross. Hence, under the terms of the Agreement, each Government was entitled to dispose 
of its dross at its own discretion. ‘The manufacture of morphine came under another Conyen- 
tion, which did not directly mention the conversion of dross into morphine. Itseemed, therefore, 
that the Conference was not competent to consider the extraction of morphine, whether from 
dross or from raw opium. 


On the proposal of the French and Japanese delegations, it was decided to adjourn the discussion 
until Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s resolution had been circulated in writing. 


‘The Presipen’ thought that there had been a slight misunderstanding regarding the Siamese 
proposal. ‘The Siamese Government had no intention of setting up a morphine factory. It 
merely desired to know whether, if there was at any time a European. market for dross for the 
manufacture of morphine for medical and scientific purposes, it might, under Article V of the 1925 
Agreement, act in that way as though the substance in question was raw opium. It appeared, 
from the statements that had been made, that such a procedure would not be contrary to the 
1925 Agreement. 
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23. Credentials of the Delegate of India. 


The PrestpEnt read a letter of November 19th, 1931, from the British Minister at Bangkok 
to Mr. Marshall, delegate of India, announcing the receipt of a telegram from the Government 
of India appointing Mr. Marshall as its representative at the Opium Conference at Bangkok and 
authorising him to sign on its behalf any convention or agreement that might be concluded. 


The Conference took note of this announcement. 


TWELFTH MEETING (Public) 
Held at Bangkok on Saturday, November 21st, 1931, at 8.45 a.m. 


24. Consideration of Any Further Steps that might be taken for Eventual Suppression, 
Due Regard being had to Existing Conditions (continued). 


RECOMMENDATION No, 2. 
Scientific Research. 


Mr. MarsHAut (India) said that the Government of Burma accepted this recommendation 
to the extent to which financial conditions allowed it to be applied. He assumed that the League 
of Nations would publish the results of such research. 


M. YArTABE (Japan) stated that the Japanese Government supported Recommendation No. 2. 


Prince Viwar (Siam) said that, although the Siamese Government approved the principle 
underlying Recommendation No. 2, it thought that, in practice, scientific research would be 
teally useful only if conducted in accordance with a concerted plan agreed upon between the 
Governments concerned. If the central bureau mentioned in Recommendation No. 18 was set 
up, it might be entrusted with the framing of such a plan, subject to the approval of the 
Governments interested. 


M. Bourcors (France) did not think that the Conference intended to entrust the studies 
in question to the central bureau forthwith, as its existence was still very uncertain. The League 
of Nations Health Organisation would obviously be qualified to consider, in conjunction with the 
Advisory Opium Committee, the organisation of the scientific research proposed. 


Sir Malcolm Detxvincne (United Kingdom) thought that the Conference would be unanimous 
in stating that scientific research was desirable in regard to certain matters closely connected 
with the problem of opium-smoking. If useful work was to be done, the following points must 
be considered ; (1) the objects to be aimed at in the research, (2) the methods to be followed in 
that research, (3) certain other subsidiary points to which he would refer later. 


1. Objects of Research—Research should be directed towards practical aims directly connected 
with the problem engaging the attention of Governments. In the commentary which preceded 
the actual text of Recommendation No. 2, the Commission of Enquiry mentioned, as examples, 
certain points that might be studied. ‘There was the question of the effect of opium-smoking 
on the individual. This was still a matter for dispute in some quarters, though the Hague 
Convention and the 1925 Agreement were, of course, based on the recognition of the harmfulness 
of opium-smoking. An authoritative pronouncement on this question by a competent body 
would be valuable, if only to put an end once for all to the controversy. An authoritative 
statement as to the effect of dross upon the consumer, although there seemed to be no room for 
dispute on that matter, might be useful. 

Successful research with a view to the discovery of harmless substitutes for opium would 
amply compensate all the efforts put forth. It was still true to say that very little was known 
as to the cause of the harmful effects of opium. An analysis of the smoke from opium had shown 
that that smoke contained only a very small proportion of morphine. It might be matter for 
investigation whether the harmful effects of opium were due to other constituents of the smoke 
or to any other cause. 

Other examples suggested by the Commission of Enquiry were, however, of less obvious 
value. Investigations into heredity and the secondary effects of opium-smoking would demand 
centuries of research and experiments on human beings, which the Governments represented at 
the Conference would scarcely be prepared to encourage. 


2. Research Methods to be followed —It seemed that the Conference might usefully proceed to 
an exchange of views on that subject, at all events concerning the preliminary steps, ‘The research 
contemplated would, for the most part, deal with medical questions, but there would be some 
chemical research as well—in connection with the dross question, for instance? He agreed with 
the Siamese delegate that, if such research was to be useful and sufficiently speedy, it should be 
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conducted on a common plan drawn up by the Governments concerned. It would be well if 
delegates could prepare such a plan during their stay in Bangkok. With regard to chemical 
research, he would be glad if his colleagues could inform him as to the facilities available in their 
respective territories. In the Far East, they had special knowledge and experience of the problem 
and ample raw material was available. It would therefore be an excellent centre for such 
research. The question of laboratories, however, presented some difficulty. Those in the Far 
East were perhaps already very fully occupied. He was sure that his Government would gladly 
offer the collaboration of London laboratories for the purpose of the research. ‘The medical 
research should also be pursued in the Far East, for that was where the necessary human material 
was available for the investigation into the effects of opium-smoking. Hospitals in the Far 
East must possess an enormous mass of information to which access might be made possible. 
‘The necessary organisation would have to be devised for collecting and distributing information 
onthe problem. ‘The same remarks applied to the question of the effect of dross upon the consumer. 

‘The question of harmless substitutes for opium was partly a chemical and partly a medical 
one. ‘The most difficult point was to determine the guiding lines on which research work should 
be undertaken. 

The Commission of Enquiry had raised also the problem of the cure of addicts. It would 
perhaps suflice if the information already available were completed and published, for the problem 
of cure pure and simple did not call for a great deal of research work. Much attention had been 
paid to it in Rurope and America, and the real difficulty was not to cure addiction, but to prevent 
relapses. It was therefore less a medical than a social and psychological issue. No great results 
had been achieved so far. 

If the Siamese delegate’s suggestions with regard to co-ordination were adopted, some 
authority or other could be instructed to see that the research work in the different countries was 
conducted on parallel lines and to collect and distribute information. Both the League Health 
Committee and the Advisory Opium Committee, which had a direct interest in the subject, might 
be consulted as to the assistance they could give with a view to the co-ordination of research 
work, 

There was, lastly, the question of obtaining the necessary funds. Sir Malcolm Delevingne 
did not think that research work of the kind suggested entailed any great cost; the different 
Governments would, most probably, have no objection to allocating a reasonable sum of money 
to such an enquiry. 


M. van Werrum (Netherlands) said that the Government of the Netherlands Indies 
agreed to the principle in Recommendation No. 2. He thought that it was prepared to give 
all possible help, so as to enable the research work contemplated to be undertaken. The Conference 
could, in his opinion, endorse Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s observations. ‘The framing of the plan 
for both medical and chemical research work should be entrusted to the League Health Organi- 
sation acting in conjunction with the Advisory Opium Committee, but the Governments concerned 
should be consulted first. 


Sir Malcolm DetevincnE (United Kingdom) pointed out that, if the Health Committee were 
requested to take up the question, it would be well to indicate exactly what it was being asked 
to do. ‘The problem of opium-smoking was entirely outside that Committee's province. If it 
was to be asked to co-ordinate the work, the members of the present Conference—that was to say, 
the representatives of the Governments—must first consider the matters to be investigated and 
define the objects they had in view. It was for that reason that he had urged that the research 
work should be directed towards practical aims. ‘The best method would be for the Conference 
to select, as a beginning, two or three of the more important subjects of research, so as to avoid 
giving the Governments too much work. If it was found necessary to investigate other questions, 
this task might be entrusted to the Advisory Opium Committee. The first point to be examined 
should be the causes of the harmfulness of opium-smoking and the possibility of overcoming 
them. 


M. Bourcots (France) stressed the extremely complicated nature of scientific research into 
opium addiction, ‘To deal only with a few aspects of the problem, there was as yet no exact 
knowledge of the component alkaloids of opium. From the medical angle, its effects on the sympa- 
thetic nervous system (euphoria) and on the brain, and likewise the causes which led to the 
formation of the habit, were unknown. Investigation might have, among other useful results, 
that of making it possible perhaps to eliminate or reduce, in the opium supplied by the Monopolies, 
the proportion of alkaloids having a particularly harmful effect. The problem would therefore 
have to be investigated from the different angles of medicine, chemistry and physiology. 
A conference attended by not a single medical expert could not sketch out a programme which 
fell essentially within the purview of the Health Committee and the Opium Advisory Committee. 
In accordance with their practice, these two bodies would form a joint committee to frame the 
programme. M. Bourgois emphasised once again the very great help which the Health Committee 
could give; it often received similar requests from all parts of the world, and in the ten years 
of its existence had acquired great experience of the most suitable methods. The Conference 
should confine itself to a quite general resolution ; it should at the same time invite the Governments 
to begin forthwith any studies or experiments they might think it desirable to undertake at once. 
‘The Health Committee would be asked to map out the main lines of the research, collate the 
results that had already been obtained, indicate the points requiring urgent study, co-ordinate the 
researches of various workers, make the necessary written information available to investigators, 
and request any persons possessing the requisite qualifications to examine any special questions. 
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The PRESIDEN’ thought that all delegates agreed with M. Bourgois that there was, for the ¢ 
time being, no question of fixing a programme of scientific research work; the object was merely 
to define the purpose of the studies to be undertaken. The framing of the programme should be 
left to the Health Committee. 
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Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) thought that the question of funds was outside 
the range of the resolution to be adopted by the Conference. 


On the motion of the Present, the Conference decided to ask Sir Malcolm Delevingne to 
frame a draft resolution for submission to the Drafting Committee. 


RECOMMENDATIONS Nos. 18 AND 19. 
Centralisation of Information. 


Mr. Marsuatt (India) said that the Government of India and the Government of Burma 
doubted whether the results likely to be obtained from the setting up of the central bureau adum- 
brated in Recommendation No, 18 would be commensurate with the cost involved. Neither 
Government would be able to contribute to the expenses of the bureau. 

The Government of Burma accepted Recommendation No. rg concerning the annual reports 
to the League. 


M. van Werrum (Netherlands) anf M. pe MacaLuags (Portugal) made a similar declaration 
on behalf of their Governments. 


Prince Viwart (Siam) said that the Siamese Government associated itself with Recommen- 
dation No. 18, but, as the other Governments concerned were not apparently prepared to agree 
to the institution of a central bureau, he thought that there would not be much use in setting 
one up, 


He accepted Recommendation No. 19. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) thought that the Conference could not summarily 
discard so important a recommendation. He hoped that the Chairman of the Commission of 
Enquiry would explain more fully the advantages which, in the Commission's opinion, might be 
expected from the establishment of a Central Bureau of the League in the Far East. In Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne’s view, any such division of the League's activity might have a harmful, 
not to say disastrous, effect. The bureau would carry on its work far from the general supervision 
of the League. Its operations would be conducted at a great distance from the home Governments 
as well, which paid the closest attention to all these problems and to which, in the last analysis, 
belonged the final word. A bureau of that sort would be performing in the Far East appreciably 
the same work as that done by the Advisory Opium Committee on the drugs question as a whole, 

At the same time, the aim which the Commission had in view might perhaps be attainable 
in other ways. It might be noted that, according to the Commission of Enquiry, the bureau 
would have, in particular, the duty of organising conferences of representatives of the Governments 
concerned. As the present Conference, however, had seen, on the question of holding conferences 
of the preventive services only, the meeting of representatives of those services had been unable 
to agree on a modest proposal made by the delegate of the United Kingdom. 


M. Exstranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, said that, in his view, the matter 
was so important that he would request the Conference to allow him time to prepare a statement 
which he would submit at the next meeting. 


In accordance with this request, the discussion on Recommendation No, 18 was adjourned to 
the next meeting. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevincne (United Kingdom), with reference to Recommendation No. 19, 
said that it would be helpful if the different delegations would indicate the special points to be 
included in the annual reports to the League. The proposed form would obviously have to be 
drawn up by the Advisory Opium Committee and suggestions from delegates would help the 
Committee in its task. 

It had been suggested to him that these special annual reports might contain information 
as to the prices charged in the illicit traffic for the different grades of opium. Other particulars— 
for instance, the average consumption of opium-smokers—would be of use. 

It should be pointed out that Malaya was obliged to send the League separate reports for the 
Federated Malay States, the non-Federated Malay States, and the Straits Settlements respectively. 
It would no doubt be helpful, both to the League and to the other Governments, if these reports 
could be combined in one document. Although that was a domestic question, Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne would be glad to have the Conference’s approval for a combined report on Malaya. 


The discussion on Recommendation No. 19 was adjourned. 
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° 25. Consipration of Measures that might be taken to discourage the Opium-smoking 
‘abit. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 12. 


Prohibition of the Smoking of Opium by Minors. 


Sir Malcolm Drtevincne (United Kingdom) said that his Government accepted the first 
paragraph in the recommendation, There were, however, certain obstacles in practice to the 
application of the second paragraph. ‘Throughout the Far East, it was not easy to determine 
an adult’s age. ‘There was no civil register of births in China, and a Chinese emigrant between 
ax and 24 could allege that he was 25 without its being possible to prove the contrary. Similarly, 
at present no proof could be produced as to the date of birth of Chinese born in the 
British territories, since the civil register of births had been introduced only recently. Hence, 
the Commission’s second recommendation would remain a dead letter and there would be no 
means of giving effect to it: It would therefore be better not to adopt it. ‘There were, of course, 
certain difficulties also in the way of determining the age of a minor; the United Kingdom 
Government, however, was prepared to accept the first paragrdiph of the Commission’s reeommen- 
dation, which was in line with the law in most of the British territories. 


M. vAN Werrum (Netherlands) said that in the Netherlands Indies the possession of opium 
was forbidden to persons under 18. ‘The Netherlands Government would, however, be ready to 
raise the age to 21 and even, under certain conditions, to 25. The Government was, of course, 
faced with the same difficulties as those mentioned by Sir Malcolm Delevingne, but was willing 
to try and put the system recommended into force, so far as circumstances allowed. In the case 
of licence-holders, enquiries as to age would be a practicable proposition, and the Netherlands 
Government could agree to an age-limit of 25 for them. In the case, however, of smokers not 
in possession of a licence, who came to purchase opium, there would be no time to make the 
necessary enquiries as to their age. Provision would have to be made for certain transitional 
arrangements, as there were about two hundred smokers between 2r and 25. 


M. Bourcots (France) said that the Government of Indo-China had hitherto adopted 21 as 
the age-limit. It was, however, prepared to raise the limit to 25, although it too had to cope 
with the difficulties mentioned by other speakers. 


Prince Vrwat (Siam) accepted the first paragraph in the recommendation. The Siamese 
delegation shared Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s view concerning the second paragraph; it would be 
impossible to determine whether a man was 24 or 25. 


M. pE Maca.uixs (Portugal) agreed to the first paragraph, which embodied a regulation 
that was already in force in Macao. ‘There was, however, very great difficulty in determining 
whether any given individual was a minor or no. ‘The second paragraph involved a difficulty 
because, under Portuguese law, the age of majority was 21, and the law could not be altered for 
the particular point under discussion. Further, the Portuguese delegation, like others, considered 
that it would be impossible to decide the exact age of persons from China. 


Mr, Marsuat, (India) said that the Government of Burma accepted the Commission’s 
recommendation as it stood. He took it that the words, “the question whether the minimum 
age for legal smoking could not be still further raised—for instance, to 25 years—should be given 
serious consideration ”, implied consideration of the possibility of determining the age of a Chinese 
immigrant between 21 and 25. As the law stood, the minimum age was 25 for Burmese and 
az for non-Burmese. 


M. YarasE (Japan) said that his Government agreed to the principle of the recommendation. 
Neither in Formosa nor in Kwantung did the law prescribe a minimum age, but in Formosa the 
practice had been, since rg24, that no person under 30 received a licence, and in Kwantung the 
age-limit for the issue of licences had been 20 since 1929. At the end of 1928, there were still left 
on the register the names of only 300 smokers between the ages of 20 and 25. The Japanese 
Government considered that there was no need for a legal age-limit provided there was an efficient 
licensing system in force, because sufficiently effective supervision was exercised in the issue of 
licences. 


‘The PRESIDEN? noted that the Conference agreed to the raising of the age-limit to 21 in all 
territories. In its second paragraph, the recommendation merely proposed careful consideration 
of the feasibility of raising the age-limit still higher. Did the Conference think that there was 
a sufficient measure of unanimity to allow of a modification of the 1925 Agreement? 


Sir Malcolm Drtuvincne (United Kingdom) reminded the Conference that he had already 
submitted a draft amendment to Article I, paragraph 3, and proposed that the new amendment 
should also be introduced into the 1925 Agreement. 


‘The PRESIDENT suggested that that question should be referred to the Drafting Committee. 


This proposal was adopted. 


Sites 


RECOMMENDATION No. Io. 
Retailing of Opium for Cash only. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) had never heard, so far as the British possessions 
were concerned, of a practice of retailing opium otherwise than for cash. He therefore approved 
the recommendation. 


Prince Viwat (Siam) was ready to accept the recommendation, as the system proposed was 
already in force in his country. 


M. van Werrum (Netherlands) could accept the recommendation. ‘The practice in question 
had existed in the Netherlands Indies for many years. ‘There was, however, no legal provision 
in the matter, but, if the Conference desired that the system be given the sanction of law, the 
Netherlands Government would be prepared to take the necessary action, 


M. Yarase (Japan) said that in the Japanese possessions the practice had been in force 
ever since the establishment of the Monopoly. 


Mr. MarsHatt (India) said that the Government of Burma accepted the recommendation. 
The Commission's proposal was already the practice in that country, although there was no 
specific rule. 


M. DE MAGALHAEs (Portugal) said that the recommendation had been the practice in the 
territory of Macao ever since the institution of the Monopoly. 


M. Bourcots (France) approved the recommendation. 


M. Exstranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, explained that the Commission 
had found that the practice existed in several territories, but was not everywhere sanctioned by 
legal provisions. The Commission therefore was merely recommending that the practice should 
be confirmed by the law in the different countries. 


M. YatabE (Japan) thought there was no need for a legal provision. He might, however, 
be able to accept a resolution recommending legislation. 


The PrEstpENT suggested that the principle contained in the recommendation might be 
embodied in the new agreement. If the Conference approved, the wording of the resolution might 
be left to the Drafting Committee. 


The proposal of the President was adopted, 


RECOMMENDATION No. 16. 
Cure of Addicts, 


M. Yarase (Japan) said that his Government entirely supported the recommendation, He 
read a statement on the experiments which had been conducted in Formosa with regard to this 
subject (Annex 4). 


Sir Malcolm Drtevincne (United Kingdom) said that, in his delegation’s opinion, the most 
pressing question was that mentioned in the last paragraph of the recommendation—namely, 
what the Commission termed “ after-care *. The great difficulty in connection with the cure of 
addicts was to prevent relapses. It would be very helpful if delegations in whose territories 
experiments had been carried out in the matter of “ after-care ” methods could give the Conference 
the benefit of their knowledge. 


M. vAN WetTuM (Netherlands) said that the recommendation referred to the encouragement of 
private efforts. ‘The Netherlands Indies Government had invariably encouraged private enterprise. 
Only the previous year an ordinance had been passed providing for grants of money to private 
associations either for the building of hospitals or for the treatment of addicts. Recently, one 
private society had opened a special ward in an existing hospital, and the Government had made 
a grant of 45,000 guilders for the building alone. 

The Netherlands Indies Government preferred the system of opium wards in existing hospitals to 
the building of additional hospitals for addicts. In the Netherlands Indies, the necessary sums 
for these purposes had been found from the general budget, not from the opium revenue, as 
suggested by the Commission. 

The experience and results obtained were communicated by the Netherlands Government 
in its annual reports to the League, 

As Sir Malcolm Delevingne had said, one of the principal questions was that of “ after-care ”, 
Private societies in the Netherlands Indies had provided, in four or five places, homes for the 
“ after-care " of cured smokers. Grants for board and lodging during a period not exceeding 
ore months were given by the Government for each patient receiving “after-care ” in these 
homes. 

Finally, the Netherlands Government could not undertake to introduce regulations making 
the treatment of addicts compulsory, 


_ M. Ste1nmetz (Netherlands) supplemented the information given by M. van Wettum. Anti- 
opium treatment was provided, not only in Government hospitals, but in private institutions 
also. Any smoker wishing to be cured could receive treatment as opportunity arose and provided 
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there was a bed vacant. Of the numerous methods of treatment employed, the two principal 
were : (1) that of drawing blisters on the patient's body and giving him injections of his own 
serum; and (2) what might be called the “ sleeping ” method, the patient being kept asleep so as 
to avoid the serious reactions that might follow the withdrawal of opium. Researches into these 
two methods were being pushed forward in the Government Central Hospital at Batavia, and 
also by certain missionary institutions and Chinese doctors. ‘The results of this work were 
communicated to the League. 

In order to give an idea of the numbers undergoing treatment, it might be stated that the 
Anti-Opium Society at Batavia had treated 260 patients in 1930; the Immanuél Mission hospital 
at Bandoeng, 250 patients; another mission hospital, 77 patients in 1927, 48 in 1928, and 29 in 1929; 
a third mission hospital, 193 patients in 1930 

“ After-care ” had been introduced only a year ago. It was a psychological and social rather 
than a medical question; hence the decision of the Government to leave the matter to the missions 
and private organisations. The Anti-Opium Society at Batavia had some months ago opened a 
home where cured addicts received instruction in the normal ways of life. Relapses could best 
be prevented by that kind of care. The cured addict felt like an exile in a strange land, and he 
had to be reintroduced to the normal life of society. 

Only a few figures were available for cases of relapse. Out of the 260 patients cured by the 
Batavia Anti-Opium Society in 1930, 45, or 17 per cent, had relapsed. A relapse was invariably 
due to the addict's taking up smoking again to ease the suffering caused by a disease which had 
not been treated or which was incurable. 

He might add that the Anti-Opium Society had instituted a medal as a reward to former 
smokers who, after one year’s cure, still resisted the temptation to take up their pernicious habit 
again. Eight such medals had been awarded, but that was only a beginning. Although there 
was no need for a resolution on the subject, he suggested that the Governments should consider 
the desirability of instituting either similar medals or some other award appropriate to local 
usages and conditions. ‘i 

Lastly, in the past year, there had been an increasing tendency on the part of addicts to 
present themselves for treatment. The Batavia Anti-Opium Society had instituted a sort of 
anti-opium club house, to which cured addicts were admitted ; lectures were given and the addicts 
received a kindly welcome. ‘The object was to prevent them from returning to the opium dens. 


The Presmpent asked whether the tendency on the part of addicts to come in for treatment 
was a voluntary one. Was it due to pressure of public opinion? 


ymEtz (Netherlands) replied that there was no compulsion as regarded treatment. 
s who came of their own free-will travelled for days and days to reach the hospital. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) had listened with great interest to M. Steinmetz's 
valuable statement. The methods of “ after-care ” which were being tried in the Netherlands 
Indies ought to be, and no doubt would be, studied by other Governments. He hoped that, 
in its reports to the League, the Netherlands Indies Government would give as full information 
as possible concerning the methods adopted, the experience acquired and the results obtained. 
He trusted that all the other Governments would follow in the same path. 

As to the principle of the Commission's recommendation, it must be supposed that all 
delegations agreed that provision should be made for the treatment of addicts, though the nature 
of such provision must depend on circumstances in the respective territories. It was very encou- 
raging to hear from M. Steinmetz that addicts were applying for treatment in increasing numbers. 
‘The experience in the British territories had not been altogether happy. The opium wards in 
the hospitals had too often been used, in times of depression, as a convenient place in which to 
get a little rest at the public expense. 

He would therefore propose a resolution in general terms to the effect that the Conference 
approved the principle that adequate provision should be made for the treatment of opium 
addicts and that it recommended the Governments to give special attention to the question 
of “ after-care ”. 


M. vAN Werrum (Netherlands) said that his Government was quite prepared to include 
in its annual reports to the League the information desired by Sir Malcolm Delevingne. 


M. pe MAGALHAxs (Portugal) said that the Macao authorities had made some experiments 
with the treatment of addicts. It was, however, very difficult to induce addicts to undergo 
treatment. ‘The authorities had accordingly confined their efforts to voluntary patients, sometimes 
with good results. ‘There was, unfortunately, a marked tendency to relapse. It was proposed 
to adopt in Macao, so far as possible, the methods of treatment employed in the Netherlands 
Indies. 

The Portuguese delegation, while it approved the principle of the recommendation, could 
not accept it as an obligation binding its Government, partly on account of the heavy expenditure 
it would involve, partly, and more especially, because it was impossible to make treatment compul- 
sory. Nevertheless, the Portuguese Government would give the recommendation their most 
careful attention and would attempt to carry out its provisions. ‘ 

At the time of the delegation’s departure from Macao, there had been only 18 patients 
undergoing treatment for opium addiction in the private hospitals and only 15 in the Government 
hospitals. ‘This very small number must be ascribed to the difficulty of inducing addicts to come 
in for treatment. 
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Prince Viwat (Siam) was inclined to agree with Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s remark that the 
prospects of carrying out the Commission’s recommendation were not very encouraging. Until 
the problem of keeping so-called cured addicts from relapsing was more or less solved, he was 
not prepared to recommend that the Siamese Government should spend any substantial sums 
on the treatment of smokers, but only that it should study the question carefully, 


M. Bourcors (France) said that in Indo-China the facilities offered by the public health 
services were open to all addicts who wished to be cured. Treatment was given in private insti- 
tutions at Saigon as well. The cost of treatment varied from half a piastre a day in Cochin-China 
to a quarter of a piastre in Annam. Indigent patients received free treatment. 


Mr. MarsHat1 (India) agreed with Sir Malcolm Delevingne. In Burma, addicts sentenced 
to imprisonment were treated in gaol and they were usually cured. After discharge, however, 
they almost invariably relapsed, owing to the temptation of smuggled opium. He must admit 
that nothing was done in the way of “ after-care " to prevent relapse. The Government of Burma 
was inclined to think that hospital treatment would meet with disappointing results, but it would 
not overlook the possibilities afforded by such treatment. 


On the proposal of the PRESIDENT, the Conference decided to ask Sir Malcolm Delevingne to 
prepare a draft resolution. 


THIRTEENTH MEETING (Public) 
Held at Bangkok on Monday, November 23rd, 1931, at 8.45 a.m. 


26. Consideration of Any Further Steps that might be taken for Eventual Suppression, 
Due Regard being had to Existing Conditions (continued). 


RECOMMENDATION No. 9 (continued). 


Government Monopoly of the Manufacture of Prepared Opium (continuation of the discussion), 


M. Tovuzerr (France), in reply to the question put by Sir Malcolm Delevingne at the eighth 
meeting, said that, according to a telegram received from his Government, the number of factories 
at Kwangchow-Wan, formerly thirty-six, was now only three, and these were not working 
continuously. The delegate of the United Kingdom had also asked for information concerning 
the containers in which opium was sold. Owing to a mistake, the particulars M. Touzet had 
received related to the containers used in the manufacture of opium. He was prepared to ask 
again for details regarding the containers used for sales. 

He might add that, according to the information received from his Government, the quantities 
of raw opium supplied for the local licensed factories had fallen from 7,332 kilogrammes in 1930 
to 3,000 kilogrammes for the period January-November 1931. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvincNE (United Kingdom) would be glad to have details regarding the 
containers used for prepared opium; that was not a purely administrative matter of a domestic 


character; a knowledge of the types and models of authorised containers facilitated the prevention 
of smuggling. 


M. Touzrr (France) promised to ask for the desired particulars. 


27. Illicit Traffic : Consideration of Recommendations Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8 (continued). 


RECOMMENDATION No. 5 (continuation of the discussion). 


M. YATABE (Japan) reminded the Conference that, at the sixth meeting, he had promised 
to communicate information as to the number of prosecutions for inducing unlicensed persons 
tosmoke opium. According to a telegram received from the Government of Formosa, the numbers 
of offences recorded were six in 1927, five in 1928, and six in 1929. ‘The compilation of the figures 
for 1930 had not yet been completed. 


Work of the Preventive Services in the Philippines. 
Colonel SweEr (United States of America) read the following statement : 


The Commission of Enquiry, in its report, Volume L, pages 107 to rrr, and Volume II, 
pages 467 to 486, has covered enforcement conditions in the Philippines so thoroughly that little 
remains to be said. If I do not entirely agree with the findings as shown in the last paragraph 


on page rrr in Volume I, I suppose the differences in opinion are due, no doubt, to different views 
of the situation, 


@ 


et 


_ Our problem in the Philippines is entirely with the Chinese, and the problem under prohi- 

@ dition is quite different from the problem in other places. Our laws to prohibit opium are severe 

and are applied with sufficient diligence and vigour to guarantee at least that the drug is used 

with great secrecy, There are about 13,000,000 indigenous inhabitants in the Islands, and many 

of these will always be ready to inform on opium users and collect the reward for giving the 
information. 

Thirty years ago, there was a large coolie class of Chinese in the Islands. Now there is no 
coolie class of Chinese in the Philippines. ‘The Chinese are now fairly well off and interested 
in civic progress and general welfare work. The Chinese community is ever ready with money 
and efforts to pay and participate in any uplift work and to contribute liberally in cases of disaster 
from typhoons and earthquakes, of which we have many. 

We do not rely entirely on the courts to deal with opium users, dealers or importers. Under 
patagraph 69 of the Administrative Code, which defines the powers and duties of the Executive; 
the Governor-General may, after due investigation, deport any undesirable alien from the 
Philippines. This process is simple, summary and effective. We have had some cases where 
Chinese have become sufficiently powerful to violate the laws with considerable impunity and have 
repeatedly escaped conviction in the courts. In these cases, deportation to Amoy is quite 
adequate, and it costs but six dollars each to send them there. 

We have an archipelago twelve hundred miles long, extending practically from Formosa to 
Borneo—there are seven thousand islands—about 13,000,000 inhabitants, and there is, of course, 
some smuggling. Some smuggling will continue to take place. But in fairness it must be admitted 
that opium is at least out of sight and considered in the Philippines as indecent. Few recruits 
and addicts will be made under a system which tolerates the use of the drug in no form and holds 
its use as indecent and criminal. 

As to difficulties under enforcement, we have demonstrated that they may be overcome. 
We use the regular machinery of government and our rewards to informers total about $6,000 
per annum, _ 


28. Consideration of Any Further Steps that might be taken for Eventual Suppression, 
Due Regard being had to Existing Conditions (continued). 


RECOMMENDATION No. 18 (continuation of the discussion). 


Centralisation of Information : Establishment of a League of Nations Opium Bureau in the Far East. 


M. ExstRanp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, read the following statement : 


In the first place, I should like to point out to the delegates to this Conference that the 
Commission of Enquiry carried out the task entrusted to it by the League of Nations guided by 
the same ideals which had inspired the delegates of the First Opium Conference of 1924-25, and 
which found expression in the Preamble to the Geneva Agreement. That Agreement was, as 
you all know, concluded under the able chairmanship of that veteran in the campaign against 
the opium-smoking habit whom this Conference has the honour to have as Vice-President. 

I will permit myself to quote here the passage in the Preamble to the Geneva Agreement, 
by which the parties thereto accepted the moral obligation to bring about the gradual and effective 
suppression of opium-smoking. 


“ Being desirous, on the grounds of humanity and for the purpose of promoting the social 
and moral welfare of their peoples, of taking all possible steps for achieving the suppression of 
the use of opium for smoking with the least possible delay,” the Powers have decided “to conclude 
an agreement supplementary to the ” Hague Convention of 1912. 


The Commission of Enquiry, during its task, never for a moment lost sight of these words 
and it adhered to them as its motto throughout its work. Under the influence of this humani- 
tarian ideal, the Commission endeavoured to suggest to the Governments the acceptance of a 
system of measures to be introduced by all the Governments concerned in co-operation with each 
other. The Commission felt confident that, if these measures were applied by the Governments 
in co-operation, they would be instrumental in reaching the goal described in the passage quoted 
above, in which the High Contracting Parties to the Geneva Agreement had announced to the 
world their intentions as regards the suppression of opium-smoking and undertaken solemn 
obligations for this purpose. 

‘The most important steps in the system elaborated by the Commission were, in its own view, 
the following : limitation and control of poppy cultivation by international action, measures to 
combat the demand for opium for smoking purposes and to prevent illicit: traffic. : 

‘the Commission made on these points certain suggestions which I would term as marking 
the fundamental steps, and other suggestions which were of a consequential nature. 

‘The Commission intended its suggestions to be taken as part of a system which would lead 
to concerted action by all the parties concerned and to the further development of co-operation 
between them. During its enquiry, the Commission found that, wherever collaboration had been 
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established between the authorities of the various territories, such collaboration had proved 
useful and led to encouraging results. The Commission hoped that the Conference might adopt @ 
its suggestions as they stood, or accept them in principle, introduce such changes and improvements 

as it deemed necessary and give them such application as it was considered possible under the 
prevailing circumstances. 


The Commission reached the conclusion that a condition sine gua non to attain the final 
suppression of opium-smoking was that all Governments concerned should pursue a similar policy, 
act in consultation with each other and endeavour to advance concurrently in their policy. 


The Commission then thought that this co-operation between Governments would be facili- 
tated if there existed in the Far East an information centre, an organisation possessing expert 
knowledge on the opium-smoking question and on the work of the League of Nations in connection 
with the Opium Conventions and Agreements. This information centre, which it is suggested 
should take the form of a League of Nations Bureau for Opium-smoking Affairs, would be governed 
by the instructions of the Opium Advisory Committee and work under the direction of the Opium 
Section in the Secretariat and in close co-operation with it. The Bureau would collect and 
distribute information on all the activities of the League and of the Governments concerned 
aiming at the suppression of opium-smoking. It would be in possession of all facts regarding 
the opium-control system in all territories concerned, and this information would always be 
available for immediate reference for the Governments and for the League of Nations. 


By being on the spot, the Bureau would more efficiently be of assistance to Governments 
and in more immediate contact with the whole problem than it is possible for the League Secre- 
tariat in Geneva to be, notwithstanding all efforts to this end. The Commission of Enquiry 
considered that decisive progress in the suppression of opium-smoking would require a special 
organ in the Far East for the purpose of co-ordinating the efforts of and assisting the Governments 
and their competent authorities. The Commission felt that, although there has been a certain 
measure of co-operation—as, for instance, in regard to individual cases of illicit traffic—much closer 
co-operation is now required, and that such co-operation would be facilitated by the existence 
in the Far East of an organisation which, though co-operating with the authorities in the different 
territories, was independent of the Governments and had as its sole object to promote the 
anti-opium work of the League in regard to opium-smoking. 


Under Article 23(c) of the Covenant, the League has been entrusted with the general super- 
vision and ution of agreements in regard to the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs. 
It is under this article that the Opium Advisory Committee works as the League Council’s advisory 
organ. The Commission felt that the League would be placed in a better position to supervise 
the execution of the agreements as regards opium-smoking if a special bureau, acting under the 
direction of the League, was created in the Far East. ‘The Commission was also of the opinion 
that the establishment of the Bureau would assist the Opium Advisory Committee and the Secre- 
tariat to follow the development and watch the application of the international opium agreements, 
as the Bureau would furnish all the necessary information. 


I will try to reply to the apprehensions expressed by Sir Malcolm Delevingne at the last 
meeting with regard to the establishment of such a bureau. 


‘The Commission was not of the opinion that the work of this Bureau would lead to a division 
of the activities of the League, which would constitute a danger. ‘The plan for the Bureau’s 
work would be drawn up by the Advisory Committee, which could see to it that no such undesirable 
division took place. This plan would also provide for a suitable control over the Bureau, such 
as it has been possible to exercise over other existing bureaux of the League. 


The home Governments would be able to watch the activities of the Bureau through their 
membership of the Opium Advisory Committee, as they do in regard to other work of the League 
undertaken in pursuance of Article 23(c) of the Covenant. 


‘The Bureau would not take over the functions of the Advisory Committee or of the League 
Secretariat. It would carry out the instructions of the Advisory Committee as a branch of the 
Opium Section working under the direction of the Director of that Section. It would assist the 
Advisory Committee by collecting and furnishing to the Committee such information as is necessary 
for it to be in possession of in order to cope successfully with the opium-smoking problem. ‘The 
Commission of Enquiry felt that this problem now was of such importance, and that the obligations 
undertaken in this respect by the Governments concerned were of such a decisive character, that 
the League needed the assistance of a special organ located in the Far East. 


The discussions at the present Conference have proved that the situation in each territory 
is so different and the views of the authorities in the various territories so divergent that increased 
attention to this problem on the part of the League and the Advisory Committee is essential, in 
order to establish a closer international co-operation and ensure progress in the suppression of 
opium-smoking. 

In this connection, it might be of interest to the Conference to have a short outline of the 
probable activity of the Bureau as conceived by the Commission. ‘The Bureau would collect 
information for all territories in regard to the opium-smoking problem. On the basis of this 
material, it would study the legislative position in each territory and digest the laws and regulations 
in force. It would follow the development of the opium-control system and devote a great deal 
of attention to the activities of the illicit traffic. Other fields of activity would be to study the 
measures taken to discourage opium-smoking by education and propaganda and the progress of 
scientific research carried out in the different territories. ‘The Bureau would, through the proper 
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channels, keep in close touch with the opium Monopolies and with the preventive services, and 
also be at the disposal of anti-opium societies and any other recognised organisations interested 
in the anti-opium work in the Far East. The Bureau would submit to the Secretary-General of 
the League periodical reports which would serve as documentation for the Opium Advisory 
Committee. 

If I understood the delegate of the United Kingdom rightly, I think that, in spite of certain 
apprehensions, he has some sympathy for the aim underlying this recommendation. If this is 
correct, I think that it would be useful for him to try and find a suitable method by which to 
realise the Commission's suggestion. I would also make an appeal to the delegates who have 
already pronounced against this suggestion to reconsider their position in consultation with their 
colleagues with the idea of reaching some more favourable conclusion. 

‘The costs involved in the setting up of the Bureau may be estimated in round figures, on the 
basis of the actual cost of other similar bodies, at an amount not exceeding 45,000 Straits dollars 
per annum, 


The Present thought that it would be highly regrettable if the Conference failed to consider 
very carefully this proposal, to which the Commission of Enquiry attached great importance. 
As to the recommendation, he might ask whether, instead of taking a decision itself, the 
Conference would not give the Advisory Committee an opportunity of expressing its opinion. 


Sir Malcolm DELevINGNE (United Kingdom) viewed with sympathy the general idea behind 
the recommendation, which was the need for co-ordination. At present, the different Monopolies 
worked in watertight compartments, and the only work of co-ordination was that done at Geneva 
during the Advisory Committee's examination of the annual reports from Governments. It would 
be very useful to establish closer contact and a more direct interchange of experiences among the 
various Monopolies. He was not, however, sure that the best way of reaching this result would 
be to set up a League of Nations bureau in the Far East. At an earlier meeting, when dealing 
with the co-ordination of the preventive services, he had emphasised the desirability of periodical 
meetings of the heads of those services. That suggestion had not met with a very enthusiastic 
reception, but it had not been turned down, and his modified proposal, by which such meetings 
would be limited to countries which had similar interests, had been more or less approved. It 
was by exploring along these lines that the object aimed at by the Commission of Enquiry might 
perhaps be achieved. ‘The present Conference had demonstrated that it was desirable for the 
representatives of the Governments, and with them the representatives of the local authorities, 
to meet and exchange views and experiences. The Conference might therefore, if not recommend, 
at least suggest, to the Governments that they should consider the utility of periodical meetings 
between representatives of the different Monopolies at intervals which would not be too close, 
say, one year, or even more. ‘The heads of the services concerned would thus have a common 
fund of experiences at their disposal and could discuss among themselves the problems on which 
they were engaged. A system of that sort would certainly, he thought, be more effective than 
any work which a League bureau could perform. What was wanted was to bring those directly 
interested into touch with one another and not to establish contact at second hand through an 
intermediary. 

In his outline of the work which might be performed by the League central bureau, 
M. Ekstrand had not mentioned the very important problem of obtaining information concerning 
Chir It would be most valuable if a way could be found of obtaining from time to time autho- 
titative information, which would be published by the League, on the Chinese situation. There 
was already plenty of authoritative information available, but it could not be published. If 
that could be achieved, Sir Malcolm Delevingne would have been inclined to approve the 
Commission's recommendation, but he felt doubtful whether it was possible. Two years ago, 
a proposal had been made in the Advisory Opium Committee with a view to establishing the 
true facts as regards the drug situation in China by an enquiry to be conducted by representatives 
of the Chinese Government and of the League or by representatives of the Powers having treaties 
with China. ‘Yhat proposal, which had been made in the interests of China, had been rejected 
by the Chinese Government, which was averse from any idea of an investigation made by other 
than Chinese nationals, ‘There was therefore reason to feel very pessimistic as to the possibility 
of making any such arrangement, ‘That being so, Sir Malcolm Delevingne preferred his own 
proposals to the system of the Commission of Enquiry. 

‘The sum of 45,000 Straits dollars was not unreasonable for the expenses of the Bureau, but 
he doubted whether any increase in credits would be welcomed at Geneva, and he believed the same 
would be the case if the Governments concerned were asked to contribute. In any case, he had 
not been empowered by his Government to agree to any increased expenditure either by the 
League or by the Governments in this respect. 


M. Bourcors (France), while appreciating M. Ekstrand’s arguments, did not regard them 
as sufficient. His difficulties were the same as those of Sir Malcolm Delevingne. Neither the 
League nor the Governments would probably be willing to defray the expense involved; he 
thought too that the cost would exceed 45,000 Straits dollars. Like Sir Malcolm Delevingue, 
he considered that there were serious objections to setting up another intermediate organisation; 
he would prefer direct contact between the actual heads of the services, either in the form of very 
detailed reports or by means of meetings between the heads of services faced with the same 
problems. It would, however, be quite useless for all the heads of services to attend such meetings. 
‘They were not required to thresh out any very general issues, as was done by the delegates at the 
Conference, but to handle particular points—for instance, a definite case of smuggling; questions 
of that sort did not arise at dates that could be determined in advance. If it was said that “ the 
meetings should be held as frequently as circumstances demanded ’’, the proposal might, perhaps, 


be accepted by the Governments, for they would know that they were spending their money, 
not on general discussions, but on the sifting of individual questions which were of special interest 
to them at one time or another. 


The PrestpENt, with reference to the French delegate’s suggestion, drew attention to the 
wording of Article VIII of the Geneva Agreement. ‘That article, of course, referred only to the 
case of smuggling, but it could be completed by the addition of other points on which a direct 
exchange of views might be helpful. 


Sir Malcolm DeLEvincne (United Kingdom) was prepared to alter his proposal and make 
it more elastic, so as to take into account M. Bourgois's remarks. He himself attached con- 
siderable importance to direct personal contact. The French delegate had shown that not all 
the countries would have the same interest in such meetings, which would entail considerable 
expenditure for some of the more remote territories. Sir Malcolm Delevingne was not proposing 
periodical general conferences of all the heads of the preventive services, but he must insist on 
the need for conferences between those confronted with similar problems. In his proposal, he 
was not thinking solely of preventive work, but of other matters as well. Recommendation 
No. 4, for instance, mentioned certain points on which direct exchanges of views and experiences 
would be invaluable. The desirability of such meetings was proved, for example, by the 
information given by M. Steinmetz concerning the treatment of addicts and the steps taken to 
prevent relapses. As to the way in which the different systems worked and the results obtained, 
there was every advantage in each country’s being able to follow what was being done elsewhere. 


M. Bourcots (France) thought that Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s last remarks had somewhat 
altered the situation. ‘To illustrate his idea, he would give an example of direct contact of the 
sort he had in mind. Suppose some new industrial or timber works were opened on the border 
between Siam and Indo-China and new roads were built; some changes would have to be made 
in the Customs arrangements; the authorities concerned would then have to confer on the subject. 

The question could be referred to the Sub-Committee set up to consider the exchange of 
information regarding contraband. ‘The Sub-Committee had already drawn up a preliminary 
draft covering more or less the points M. Bourgois had in view. The United Kingdom delegate 
had made the problem somewhat general and was of opinion that the exchanges of views might 
be carried further. But, if general questions were to be considered, any suggestions thought 
desirable could be included in the annual reports to the League, which would be made more 
complete. For the time being, it would be better to limit the recommendation to concrete issues, 
more especially those connected with smuggling. 


M. Touzxr (France) added that, if Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s idea was taken up, the meetings 
would have to be attended, in the case of Indo-China, not only by the Director of Customs, but 
by the heads of all the other departments which had some concern, under Recommendation 
No. 4, with the measures to be adopted to restrict the demand for opium for smoking—namely, 
the Director of Internal Affairs and the Director of Public Education; another time it might be 
the Director of the Financial Services. It would accordingly be wiser to limit the measure in 
view to the heads of the services concerned with opium. ‘The British delegate had prepared a 
draft resolution with regard to information, on which point the Conference was apparently in 
agreement. That resolution gave the fullest possible satisfaction to the desires that had been 


expressed. 


On the proposal of the PrestEN?, the Conference decided to request Sir Malcolm Delevingne 
to prepare a draft resolution, 


RECOMMENDATION No. 19 (continuation of the discusston). 


Annual Reports to the League of Nations. 


M. van Wertum (Netherlands) suggested the following points for inclusion in the annual 
reports to the League of Nations, in addition to those already proposed by Sir Malcolm Delevingne : ! 


1. All available information concerning anti-opium propaganda and the cure of addicts; 

2, The annual opium consumption per head of population and the average annual 
consumption per smoker to be stated in grammes, if possible, and not in other less familiar 
measures such as taels or hoons. 


M. van Weltum was requested to prepare a draft resolution on this subject. 


29. Consideration of Measures that might be taken to discourage the Opium-smoking 
Habit (continued), 


RECOMMENDATIONS Nos, 4 AND I7. 


Improvement of Social and Hygienic Conditions : Introduction in Budget of Special Section for Opium 
Revenue. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvincnx (United Kingdom) said that, so far, the Conference had been dealing 
with the negative side of the opium-smoking problem. It now came to a different aspect, one 
that was no less, and perhaps even more, important—namely, the question of the positive 
measures that could be adopted to eradicate the tendency towards opium addiction. 


+See Minutes of the twelfth meeting, page 82. 
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In so far as the British possessions were concerned, he wished to deal first with two points. 


@ one was the question of the percentages which the opium revenue bore to the general revenue. 


If he might take Malaya and Hong-Kong as the two most important British territories concerned, 
the figures up to 1930 would be found in Volume II of the Ekstrand Commission’s report. The 
figures of the proportion of net opium revenue to the total revenue for 1930 were : 


Percentage 


Straits Settlements. . 23 
Federated Malay States. 4.5 
Hong-Kong aA 


Two brief explanations of these figures were required. In the case of the Straits Settlements, 
the percentages had been 32.3 in 1928 and 15.2 in 1929. ‘The latter year had, however, been 
exceptional, owing to a windfall accruing to the general revenue; if the windfall was excluded, 
the percentage would be 23, or the same as in 1930. ‘The considerable difference between the 
percentages in the Straits Settlements and Malaya was due to the fact that the total revenues 
raised in the Federated Malay States were much higher than those raised in the colony, owing 
to the very much greater requirements of the Federated Malay States for development purposes, 
Malaya, moreover, had been able to rely on export duties—for instance, on rubber and tin— 
which represented a large proportion of the country’s general revenue and which did not exist 
in the Straits Settlements. 


In the case of Hong-Kong, the percentage quoted by Sir Malcolm Delevingne was based on 
a different calculation from that used by the Commission, because, in the figure he had given, 
the total revenue included the proceeds of land sales. ‘This was a proper method of calculation, 
as the land sales were used for revenue purposes and not regarded as coming under the heading 
of capital account. 


In Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s view, the important matter was not the percentage which the 
opium revenue bore to the general revenue, but the use made of the opium revenue. In the 
British possessions, as would be seen from the Commission's report, the percentages had been 
steadily falling over a number of years. 


The present position in the British possessions with regard to another question—viz., the 
institution of a replacement fund—was as follows: Replacement funds had been established in 
the Malay States with one unimportant exception. Some account of the subject would be found 
in the Commission’s report. In the Straits Settlements, the fund stood at 46,500,000 dollars 
at the end of 1930, the net opium revenue in that year being 7,370,000 dollars. The fund therefore 
represented six times the present average opium revenue. That position was considered very 
satisfactory, and the Government had suspended further appropriations to the fund pending 
the holding of the present Conference. Meanwhile, the fund continued to accumulate at compound 
interest. 


In the Federated Malay States, the fund amounted to 24,500,000 dollars at the end of 1930, 
while the net opium revenue for the year had been 8,744,000 dollars. Owing to the present 
difficult financial situation, further contributions had been suspended pending the holding of the 
Bangkok Conference. The amount was none the less substantial. The position was much the 
same in the Unfederated Malay States. 


No replacement fund had been instituted in Hong-Kong. ‘The proportion of the net opium 
revenue to the general revenue being much smaller, the Government took the view that there 
would be no difficulty in replacing this source of revenue when the time came, and hence that a 
replacement fund was unnecessary. ‘The home Government had accepted that view. 


‘The United Kingdom Government regarded the proposals in the Commission’s Recommen- 
dation No. 4 as being of the greatest importance and value. It concurred both in the principle 
on which those proposals were based and in the importance attached to them by the Commission. 
‘The causes to which opium addiction was due must be attacked at the root. The practice of 
opium-smoking could not be driven out merely by restriction and prohibition. Even if the 
present situation with regard to the illicit traffic did not exist, or existed to a much smaller degree, 
it would never be possible to suppress addiction entirely unless the causes of addiction were 
removed, Hence, the causes must be dealt with by measures of a positive character. 


‘the Ekstrand Commission had made some very interesting suggestions on these lines. There 
was, of course, room for difference of opinion upon matters of detail. Sir Malcolm Delevingne 
personally was not a very warm partisan of anti-opium propaganda, which, like much other 
propaganda, was bound to be largely of a negative character. 


So far as he could see, the causes of opium addiction were to be found in the conditions of 
life, Addiction was very often the result of a man’s knowing no other way of spending his time 
or money, the lack of opportunities for amusement or recreation, and ignorance of the first 
principles of health. Opium was believed by many to be a cure for disease, or at least to bring 
relief from its effects, If these were to a large degree the causes of addiction, the positive measures 
to be adopted must be directed against them. ‘The following extracts from notes which had 
been furnished him by the representatives of the Malayan Governments as to the action taken 
in that territory gave a striking example of what could be done by Governments to provide 
people exposed to the danger of addiction with opportunities for recreation and amusement : 


“The very rapid development of Malaya in the last twenty years has had an effect that 
is not usually realised on the consumption of opium by Chinese in Malaya. 
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“ At the beginning of the century, Malaya, except for the ports of Singapore and Penang, 
was an undeveloped country covered as to the great mass of it by almost impenetrable 
jungle; to-day it is a modern country with a good railway system and with very fine roads, 
so that communications are easy and the cost of travelling is cheap. 


“It is the building of the road system and the coming of the cheap motor-car that has 
revolutionised communications in Malaya and has had such an effect on the manner of life 
of the population, especially of the Chinese population. Motor-cars in great numbers run 
on every road, and there are regular runs of hired cars from groups of estates or mines into 
villages, from one village to another, and from villages into towns. The cost of a seat in 
a hired car is incredibly cheap, and a coolie can now for a very few cents get into a village 
or town in a hired car at night where it was out of the question for him to walk the long distance 
in days gone by. . . . This has had a great effect on the coolie’s way of life. Before, 
there was nothing for him to do at night except stay in his Kongsi-house or coolie-lines, he 
had no interest and no relaxation was possible to him; . . . he only came into a town 
once in six months or once in a year; in almost every coolie-line there was an old 
opium-smoker, and others took to it quite naturally to while away the time at night. 
But to-day, riding their own bicycles or paying for a seat in a hired car, they make their 
way into the towns and villages quite often in an evening. 


“This great road development has accompanied other developments by which other 
forms of amusements, recreation and relaxation have become available for the coolie. ‘There 
are more Chinese theatres, there are cinemas in villages of any size, and there are talkies in 
every town, and the coolie has begun to take an interest in these amusements. But easy 
access to centres of population is the great thing; if a coolie can get into a village easily and 
meet his friends in an evening in a tea-shop or round a hawker’s stall, it does much to remove 
the conditions which predispose him to smoke opium. 


“Phere has spread over Malaya too in the past twenty years a wave of sport, the 
influence of which has been entirely beneficial in general, and in particular in its effect on 
the consumption of opium. For it, again, has given to probable smokers other interests, 
and interests which grip them very keenly. All the sports popular in Great Britain flourish 
in Malaya, but association football has swept the country and captured the popular interest. 
Apart from the organised leagues, one sees the game being played in every village and on 
any waste piece of ground adequate in size, and, although the coolie does not play it, it has 
taken the fancy of quite a number of them, while the Chinese in urban employment is to-day 
frequently a football ‘fan’. 


“The development of the country has had effect on the opium consumption in two 
other ways, in that Chinese women live in Malaya to-day in far greater numbers (the number 
of Chinese females per 1,000 males rose from 384.1 in 1921 to 513.6 in 1931) and in that the 
Chinese population is more settled and a great proportion of it is born in Malaya, and therefore 
educated in Malaya. (The percentage of non-Malaya-born amongst the total Chinese male 
population was 85 in rg2r and 76 in 1931 for the whole of Malaya.) The great bulk of our 
opium-smokers have come from the class of immigrant Chinese, even though, as the British 
Malaya 1924 Committee concluded, a considerable proportion of them started to smoke 
opium after they arrived in Malaya. But as the country is more opened up and there is more 
family life and less coolie-line life, it seems reasonable to suppose that the consumption of 
opium will gradually fall further from this fact alone. 


“These developments have been accompanied by a continuous decrease in the amount 
of prepared opium consumed, amounting to 30 per cent during the period 1921-1930. 


“There has been an increase in the male Chinese population of Malaya and the Straits 
from rgrr of 185,444, or a percentage increase of over 25. 


“That seems to be a very striking result—an increase in the male Chinese population 
of 25 per cent and a decrease in the chandu sold over the same period of 30 per cent. I regard 
it, and I think my colleagues will regard it, not only as a justification of the monopoly system 
(if such justification is needed as long as the production of the poppy in China and Persia 
is uncontrolled), but also as proof that the use of the net opium revenue in the ordinary 
budget of a country for the development and modernisation of that country is a right use 
and does a great deal to reduce the consumption of opium, as was the Commission's aim 
in the recommendation under consideration.” 


In Hong-Kong much the same thing was happening, if on more restricted lines. 

These notes, Sir Malcolm Delevingne added, seemed to prove that the problem must be 
attacked on wide lines. 
_ _, There were, of course, other methods of attacking the causes which had led to opium addiction 
in the past, but Sir Malcolm Delevingne had merely cited those which came within his Government's 
experience and which had given very striking results. His Government considered that these 
methods were entirely in line with the Ekstrand Commission's recommendations. 
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‘There was next the medical side. It was necessary to fight the deeply rooted belief that 

@ opium was acure for disease. Smokers felt that they obtained temporary relief from pain. 
According to modern medical opinion, opium was not a cure for disease, and to seek relief from 
pain without seeking a cure was thoroughly unsound. In the British territories, much work 
was being done in this direction, but he would merely give the Conference a brief summary of the 
action taken. 

‘The British authorities were attempting to deal with this aspect of the problem both by the 
provision of medical services and by the instruction of the people in the principles of hygiene 
or personal health. ‘The Malayan Government Medical Service consisted of over one hundred 
and fifty European medical officers and a very large number of qualified Asiatic doctors. Both 
in the Straits Settlements and in the Federated Malay States, there was under the Government 
a State Hygiene Board, consisting of specially qualified officials, and providing hospitals, clinics 
and dispensaries in every district. There was also a number of travelling dispensaries. ‘The 
sovernment paid special attention to instruction in hygiene, which was imparted by social health 
visitors, by lectures and by the distribution of pamphlets. The large towns and municipalities 
were working on similar lines, 

Again, both town-planning and housing were receiving attention. In Singapore, there was 
a Town Improvement ‘Trust which was having very considerable effect in the re-laying-out of the 
city. Similar work was being carried out in every town and village throughout the Malay States, 
and in Hong-Kong as well. 

If the grants made by the Government for these various objects were taken together, it would 
be found that the British administrations were spending fully the whole of the net opium revenue 
in this way. ‘They were not, however, content with that. All these matters were continually 
receiving attention and being developed. 

‘The United Kingdom Government therefore entirely accepted the principle on which 
Recommendation No. 4 was based, though it did not commit itself to particular details. Broadly 
speaking, he thought the lines of progress were those he had indicated. 

In conclusion, he would propose that the Conference might take a resolution expressing 
approval of the principles on which Recommendation No. 4 was based and recommending to the 
Governments that, in their annual budgets of expenditure, appropriations equivalent to at least 
the net opium revenue should—if not already made—be allocated to the purposes mentioned 
and that they should continue to develop work on these lines. 

As to Recommendation No. 17, the Conference might agree that the Governments be asked 
to present every year to the League a special opium account showing on one side the gross revenue 
received from the Monopoly and, on the other side, the amounts expended on the administrative 
services of the Monopoly, the preventive services and other services connected with opium matters, 
and the provision made from year to year for social purposes having a direct bearing on the 
problem. If the Governments took a wide view of these social services, they would, he believed, 
be spending their money in the manner most likely to secure satisfactory results. 


(The discussion was adjourned to the next meeting:) 


FOURTEENTH MEETING (Public) 
Held at Bangkok on Tuesday, November 24th, 1931, at 8.45 a.m. 


30. Consideration of Measures that might be taken to discourage the Opium-smoking 
Habit (continued). 


RECOMMENDATIONS Nos. 4 AND 17 (continued). 


Improvement of Social and Hygienic Conditions : Introduction in Budget of Special Section for 
Opium Revenue (continuation of the discussion). 


M. HoutKamp (Netherlands), with reference to the first paragraph of the commentary on 
Recommendation No. 17, said that in the Netherlands Indies the Monopoly’s receipts did not 
exceed 4 or 5 per cent of the total budget. Even if the fifteen-year period mentioned in the 
Protocol to the 1925 Agreement began next year and the Government of the Netherlands Indies 
was obliged to find other substitute revenues during that period, the budget was sufficiently 
elastic to make this perfectly feasible, because the annual decrease in receipts would not exceed 
3 per thousand, which was a comparatively trifling amount. Hence, the opium revenue was 
not an indispensable item for balancing the Netherlands Indies budget, and the Government 
had no need to contemplate a revision of the budget to make allowance for the gradual 
disappearance of the opium revenue. ae 

The third paragraph of the commentary said: “On moral grounds, strong objections are 
raised to the fact that Governments obtain revenue from opium control. The reasons for these 
objections would be removed if the opium revenue were increasingly devoted to the campaign 
against opium-smoking and to social and hygiene development likely to reduce the future demand 
for opium.” It must be admitted that in the Netherlands Indies such objections had much less 
force than formerly, because public opinion was becoming increasingly alive to the advantage 
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of the Monopoly system as a method of fighting the evil. From the budgetary point of view, 
the Government of the Netherlands Indies considered that the opium revenue could not be regarded 
as a source of funds for financing the opium campaign, but that the opium receipts were justified 
by the policy of making the Monopoly system serve the ends of the anti-opium campaign. It 
would be illogical to allocate the opium revenue to particular purposes, as it was liable to fluctuate 
and destined to decrease gradually. Not only would it be contrary to the budgetary methods 
of the Netherlands Indies to do so, but it must likewise not be forgotten that, even when the 
opium revenue was gradually decreasing, the prevention of smuggling would always entail certain 
expenses, the efforts to improve social and health conditions would continue and the resultant 
expenditure would still have to be met. Besides, the total social expenditure of the Netherlands 
Indies exceeded the profits of the Opium Monopoly. 

The guiding axiom of the Netherlands Indies budget policy was as follows : regular revenue 
was used to meet the costs of all branches of the administration; no measure was given preference 
over the others and all were considered according to their relative utility and urgency. For this 
reason, no one head of revenue could be earmarked for a particular item of expenditure. 

The Netherlands Indies Government could not transfer the gross opium receipts to a special 
account in the budget in such a way that all expenses connected with opium, among them those 
of the preventive services, would be entered opposite the opium receipts. ‘There were various 
Teasons to justify this attitude, among them the fact that the proportion of the Customs, police, 
judicial and other costs incumbent on the Monopoly was unknown and any estimate was bound 
to be summary and inadequate. Nevertheless, the Netherlands Indies Government would have, 
on principle, no objection to appending to its annual budget a recapitulation of all the items 
referring to opium receipts and expenses. It would be better to have an international form for 
such an appendix, so as to make comparisons possible between the positions of the different 
countries. 

M. Holtkamp was not quite clear what was intended in the Commission’s recommendation 
that the ordinary budget should be made independent of the opium revenue within a given period 
of time. The first paragraph stated the way in which the net opium revenue was to be computed; 
the second paragraph said that certain other items of expenditure should still be defrayed from 
the same receipts; according to the third paragraph, there was yet another solution—namely, 
to enter the balance in the ordinary budget so as to meet expenses having a social or health purpose 
—while under the fourth paragraph, the ordinary budget was to be made independent of the 
opium revenue. 

He would like, too, to know why the ordinary budget should be made independent of the 
opium revenue. Was that measure regarded as a means of bringing pressure to bear on the 
Governments to accelerate the gradual suppression of the use of prepared opium? As financial 
considerations had no part in this matter, a measure of that sort would have no effect on his 
Government's opium policy. 


M. vAN Werrum (Netherlands) held that the words in Recommendation No. 4—“ Opium 
should not be considered as a legitimate commercial product "—involved a modification of the 
Hague Convention, which in Article 6 and the following articles recognised opium as a legitimate 
commodity. The Government of the Netherlands Indies could not accept a principle of that 
kind, seeing that there were about 170,000 smokers using the Monopoly opium. 

With reference to the second paragraph, the Government of the Netherlands Indies was 
making every endeavour to carry out Article VII of the 1925 Agreement, which provided for 
the distribution of pamphlets, etc., as part of the opium coenascl It was therefore pursuing 
a policy on all fours with the Commission's recommendation, in so far as the latter urged the 
same measures as those mentioned in Article VII. Further, in Volume I, pages 29-30, of its report, 
the Commission of Enquiry had recognised the Netherlands Indies Government's efforts in this 
direction. ‘The Conference might be interested to know that there existed in the Netherlands 
Indies a Government bureau for popular literature the task of which was to supply literature 
to the indigenous population ; the same bureau acted as agent for the dissemination of the pamphlets 
referred to. 

As for the rest of Recommendation No. 4, the reasons advanced by Sir Malcolm Delevingne, 
at the previous meeting, for the decline of opium sales in Malaya were entirely convincing, to 
M. van Wettum's mind. It was certain that the situation could be vastly improved by raising 
the social conditions of the classes from which smokers were drawn. 

As for the results obtained by anti-opium propaganda, M. van Wettum would point out 
that anti-drink propaganda had been most effective in the Netherlands. 

With regard to the draft resolution outlined by Sir Malcolm Delevingne, M. van Wettum 
feared that that proposal, if adopted, would not fail to give the impression that there was a 
connection between opium revenue and the expenses for social purposes. He did not intend to 
tepeat what had been said by M. Holtkamp concerning the financial position; the Netherlands 
Government had nothing to fear from the publication of the figures for the expenditure undez 
discussion, as this expenditure exceeded the profits of the Opium Monopoly. He wished, however, 
to protest against any attempt to establish such a connection. As his colleague on the Netherlands 
geeeenion had said, the expenses mentioned would continue even after the opium revenue had 

ried up. 


M. Tovzer (France) said that his delegation found it particularly easy to adhere to Recommen- 
dation No. 4, because in Indo-China almost all the measures mentioned in it were already applied, 
as would be seen from the following statement : 


Anti-Opium Propaganda in Schools—There were in Indo-China about 5,000 elementary 
Government schools with 325,000 pupils, and a certain number of privately-owned schools under 
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Government supervision. Educational propaganda was given in all schools (elementary, higher 
elementary and training colleges) to warn children against the dangers to health and morality 
resulting from the use of opium. 

‘The regulations laid down were as follows : In the case of elementary instruction for French 
and native children, the Decree of July 7th, 1927, prescribed, as part of the elementary course, 
lessons on morality (temperance, sobriety, dangers of alcohol and opium) and, as part of the 
second-year course in the intermediate division, “lessons on duties to the body ” (abuses to 
be avoided for sake of morality and health, drink, opium). In the case of higher elementary 
instruction for French and native children, the Decree of November 26th, 1924, prescribed, for 
the second year, “ Morality ; gross pleasures, alcohol, gambling, opium ”, and in the training 
colleges, for the second year, “ Morality ; dangerous pleasures, alcohol, opium ”. 

In addition, the Department of Public Education had published textbooks in the native 
languages for each division in the educational system, among them a textbook on morality 
for the elementary French and native schools, which was translated into all the languages used 
in Indo-China, even into Chinese characters and Pali, and contained a reading on opium and its 
dangers, the successive stages of opium poisoning, the physical and moral degradation of the opium 
addict and his final ruin. The text was accompanied by abundant illustrations, to strengthen 
the impression made on the minds of the young. ‘These various textbooks were published in 
editions of 5,000,000 and were circulated, not only among school-children and pupils, but among 
the whole of the people as well. ‘They formed the most important and unquestionably the most 
effective instruments of propaganda. A diagram depicting the opium danger, for use in schools, was 
in course of preparation. Propaganda was carried on by means of educational periodicals as well. 


Sport as a Deterrent from Opiwn-smoking.—The development of sport had had the very 
best effect on the Annamite and Cambodian races, and it might be said that sport was modifying 
the physique of the inhabitants of both French and protected territory. The French adminis- 
tration had carefully fostered the practice of sport by all the means at their command : they 
had created sports grounds, they subsidised clubs and awarded prizes, etc. The practice of 
sports, which had \become very widespread in Indo-China, was unquestionably an excellent 
method of combating opium. At the critical period when opium-smokers were formed, between 
18 and 25, the natives belonging to the new generation abstained from smoking for fear of impairing 
their physical powers and athletic capacity. 


General Education in the Service of Anti-Opium Propaganda.—By reason of the social status 
of the people as a whole, the Government-General of Indo-China had less faith in methods, such 
as the Press, advertisements or lectures, which would reach only a limited number of persons 
and the cost of which would bear no relation to the goal in view. It regarded the cinematograph, 
owing to its circulation capacity, as a more valuable ally, provided, however, the films were neither 
over-long nor boring, as too often happened with propaganda films. Broadcasting also might be 
used with good effect. For the moment, the Government-General was not in a position to employ 
either of these means. It considered that they could best be applied internationally and should 
be left to the initiative of philanthropic organisations, to which the Government would be prepared 
to give every help. 


Improvement of Living Conditions as a Means of combating Opium.—Although he did not 
underestimate the methods recommended by the Commission of Enquiry, the French delegate 
feared that, apart from sport, they would be limited and temporary in effect. The Government- 
General was inclined to think that surer and more lasting results would be obtained by reducing 
pauperism, improving generally the conditions of life and promoting the development of Western 
civilisation. It had been found in Indo-China that Europeans had given up smoking since the 
introduction of three new factors in their lives : the presence of wives and children in the colony 
enabled them to lead a family life not appreciably different from life in France; the roads had 
opened up possibilities for motor drives and shooting; and the hill stations afforded an opportunity 
for recovery to those run down in health. ‘The European smoker had become the exception. 
He was a man who had gone off the rails and was looked on with contempt. 

‘The same satisfactory change was taking place among the upper- and middle-class natives. 
‘They had practically stopped smoking except in an occasional or casual way at private parties. 

As for the masses, the vast majority of the Annamites and Cambodians were comparatively 
free from the opium vice; 70 per cent of the smokers were Chinese. The Indo-Chinese adminis- 
tration had not abandoned the fight in their case, but it had encountered many more difficulties 
In the first place, the Chinese communities frequently offered resistance to measures of physical 
and moral improvement and were not easy for the European administration to handle. Next, 
for the Chinese coolies whose work was very hard, smoking was, it must be admitted, a relaxation, 
a relief from bodily fatigue, even—at least they so believed—a sort of tonic, the virtue of which 
resided in its bringing the human organism into a state in which it could better resist the trials 
of an unhealthy climate. For the lowest classes, opium was a distraction, their only one. It was 
the poor man’s sole means of escaping in a dream from the hardships of life. If he were suddenly 
deprived of it, might he not take up other, yet more repulsive, vices—drink, sexual perversion 
or, worst of all, cocaine? In the people’s case, opium must be replaced by something else. That 
something would result from improved living conditions, better and more abundant food, more 
comfortable housing, a more normal family life, a less summary education which would make 
it possible for the poor to read and to practise the arts. For any Government that was bound 
to be a protracted and often a thankless task, as must, indeed, be any persevering effort the results 
of which could not be gauged by comparisons. ; f 

It was this patient method on which the Government-General had determined. It considered 
it the only feasible policy in the existing circumstances, unless the Teague succeeded in tearing 
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up all the poppies from the earth and preventing their being planted again. Tt had faith in a gy 
persevering and energetic campaign. It was not, however, sure that the campaign was at present 
being conducted on the right lines. Opium, on the one hand, and morphine, on the other, were 
fought with different ideas and by different organisations. Was not the world failing to overtake 

the evil? Were not the methods employed obsolete? Mankind was committing suicide. Did 

not the League consider that the time had come to show a united front against opium, morphine, 
cocaine, heroin and the other drugs? If ever, owing to a tactical error, a worse evil took the 
place of one less malign, Indo-China would be right in saying : “ Better the opium pipe than the 
morphine syringe ”. 

The Government-General of Indo-China was willing to accept Recommendation No. 17. 
To the finances of Indo-China, although the opium revenue was not negligible, the matter was 
not of the same importance as it had been previously in that territory and still was in many 
other countries. From the statistics on pages 309 e¢ seg. of Volume IT of the report, M. ‘Touzet 
would single out two figures, ‘The net opium revenue—that was to say, the balance remaining 
over after the price of the raw opium and the cost of manufacturing the prepared opium, 
apart from all administrative expenses, had been deducted—had in ten years fallen from 
12,800,000 piastres in 1919 to 7,800,000 in 1929, a decline of about 40 per cent. The ratio of 
the net opium revenue to the total gross budget revenue had dwindled, in the same period, from 
20,12 to 4.70 per cent. That was the lowest percentage recorded by the Commission during 
its enquiry. Those figures proved how loyally and with how strict a conception of her duties 
Indo-China had kept her engagements. In the present time of financial stringency, she had 
difficulty in supporting the consequences of the rigorous policy she had followed since 1917. ‘The 
Government therefore did not think that at present more importance could be attached to the 
allocation of the opium revenue than to the proportion which the opium revenue bore to the total 
revenue. 

As for the structure of the budget, the expenses on opium matters were spread out over 
various chapters. ‘That was inevitable, because such expenses were extremely various (purchasing 
costs, manufacturing costs, administrative expenses, expenses of the supervisory and preventive 
services, etc.), Both law and financial practice were strongly opposed to the special budgetary 
allocation of certain receipts, but an exception to the general rule would not be impossible provided 
it received the sanction of law. In this connection, the Finance Department had under con- 
sideration a draft decree for establishing the ordinary commercial system of accountancy in the 
fiscal monopolies in Indo-China. ‘That scheme, if approved by the Colonial Office and enforced, 
would give full effect to Recommendation No. 17. 

To revert to the budgetary allocation of the net opium revenue, there was no reason why 
the Government-General should oppose this, once the legal difficulty was overcome, since health 
and welfare expenditure, social expenditure and educational expenditure were on an immeasurably 
higher plane. In the application of such a system, there would be no necessity to include as 
part of the balance-sheet the sums spent on development—that was, all expenses except debt 
charges and military and administrative costs. ‘The Government-General had no objection in 
principle to a replacement fund, although its experience of reserve funds had not been very 
favourable. Such funds were invariably full in the years of prosperity and empty in the lean 
years, so that they entirely failed to fulfil the object for which they were established. 

‘There was, however, no need to deal with all these matters in detail. The Conference had 
apparently taken its stand and it would be ungracious on the part of the Government of Indo- 
China to insist, because it alone was in a position to accept the full force of Recommendation 
No. 17. From all that—it should indeed be said, from all the discussions at Bangkok—one 
conclusion emerged—namely, that the international regulation of opium for smoking had reached 
a point at which, for the time being, nothing further seemed possible in the way of joint arrange- 
ments. Within the limits of Recommendation No. 17, Indo-China was able to go further 
than other countries were prepared to go. On the contrary, where smuggling was concerned, 
she was obliged to keep well within a limit which others could easily go beyond. 


M. Exstranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, felt the very greatest satisfaction 
at the statement of the representative of Indo-China concerning Recommendations Nos. 4 and 17. 
It proved that those recommendations could apparently have been carried out in one country 
at any rate. 

He would next reply to the questions put to him. 

Concerning Recommendation No. 17, reference had been made to the sentence ; “In the 
course of time, opium has become a source of income necessary to Governments for the balancing 
of their budgets ”. 

The words used in the English version—“ necessary to Governments "—made it plain 
that the Commission were alluding only to some of the Governments. ‘The position was made 
quite clear by reference to the tables in Volume I, pages 48 to 51, giving the official figures 
supplied to the Commission, which showed that the net opium revenues varied between 
2.72 and 30.15 per cent of the total Government revenues. It was within these limits that the 
question should be considered, to what extent the different Governments had employed the 
opium revenue to balance their budgets. ‘The figures might, of course, have changed since the 
enquiry. 

Again, in Recommendation No. 17 the Commission had said: “ ‘The opium gross revenue 
should be transferred to a special section of the budget ”. The Commission had been told by 
experts that such a course was not impossible and, moreover, it had just been stated that it was 
feasible in certain countries, although others might perhaps meet with difficulties in special circum- 
stances. ‘The Commission had not shut their eyes to that fact. They said : “ In case legislative 
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measures are necessary to introduce this change in the budget accounts, measures for this put 
should be considered in each territory ”. purpose 


Later in the same recommendation, the Commission said : “ Every expense connected with 
opium, including preventive services, should be charged against that revenue ”. ‘The Commission 
had not forgotten that the expenses mentioned could not be computed exactly in all cases, but 
at the same time they knew that a sufficiently close estimate could be formed to make this 
practicable. 


‘The second paragraph in the recommendation showed that, in the Commission's view, there 
should be deducted from the net opium receipts all expenses connected with administrative and 
other measures intended to suppress opium addiction, so as to make it possible to determine 
what might be called the final net revenue. 


According to the next paragraph, any surplus was to be earmarked, either in the ordinary 
or in a special budget, for expenses directly or indirectly connected with the anti-opium campaign, 
The Commission did not think that there was anything illogical in that. ‘They had considered 
—and M. Ekstrand believed that Sir Malcolm Delevingne had endorsed this opinion on the previous 
day—that certain expenses, among them expenditure on health, could be included under this 
head. ‘The word “ or * showed that this was meant as an alternative. ‘The Commission had held 
that the expenses in question should be incurred for the purposes of the opium campaign; that 
would square with the principle of the gradual suppression of the opium-smoking habit and the 
Governments would be less exposed than heretofore to the criticism that they derived funds 
from the use of opium, since the money would be allotted by them to the suppression of addiction. 
The Commission fully realised that, if the anti-opium campaign was a success, the opium revenue 
would steadily decrease, but that the ordinary budget would still have to cover certain social 
expenses. It had, however, thought that that was not a reason for failing to devote such revenue, 
so long as it subsisted, to the opium campaign. 


With regard to the last paragraph, M. Ekstrand explained that the Governments themselves 
might find it helpful to know from what time they must be prepared to cease counting on the 
opium revenue as a source of income to the ordinary budget and to replace that revenue by other. 
This would meet the legitimate desire of public opinion to know at what time the Governments 
were proposing to declare their independence from the opium receipts. Public opinion had 
played = eet r6le in the anti-opium campaign, and it was only right that its expectations should 

e fulfilled. 


In Recommendation No, 4, the Netherlands delegate had referred to the words; “ Opium 
should not be considered as a legitimate commercial product”. He took the view that that 
statement appeared to clash with the Hague Convention. The Commission had never imagined 
that the stipulations of either international or municipal law held good for ever. They were 


quite aware that many of their recommendations necessitated changes in international conventions 
or agreements and in the national systems of law; but they had not hesitated on that account 
to put them forward, for they were convinced that certain changes were necessary if progress 
was to be made. 


M. Touzrr (France) wished to prevent any misunderstanding of his previous statement. 
He had said that the Government-General of Indo-China had prepared a draft decree introducing 
commercial accountancy in the fiscal monopolies. If the Colonial Office in France approved 
the scheme, it would be put into application at once, irrespective of what the other countries 
found it possible to do, ‘This qualification as to the need for the Colonial Office’s sanction must 
not be taken as a mere matter of tactics, intended to afford the administration of Indo-China 
a line of retreat later on. It was an absolute rule in French colonial public law that local regulations 
concerning financial matters could not be made effective except after approval by decree from the 
home country. ‘Ihe reason for this was simple : France guaranteed the colony's debts and could 
not permit their being added to without some control of the situation. 


M. Exsrranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, said that his attention had been 
drawn to the use in Recommendation No. 17 of the words “ special section of the budget ”, whereas 
in the outline prepared by M. Gérard another phrase was used : “ special opium account ” (see 
Volume II, pages 489 ef seg.). He did not think that any importance need be attached to this 
slight difference of phraseology. ‘The essential thing was to adhere to the principles set forth 
by M. Gérard in his outline. ‘The adoption of some such system would fully meet the Commission's 
wishes. 


Prince Vrwat (Siam) thought that the remarks of the Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry 
with regard to the budgetary part of Recommendation No. 17 had removed the Siamese delegation’s 
financial objections to that recommendation. As to the moral part of the recommendation, 
urging that opium revenue should be spent on anti-opium measures, it was the Siamese 
Government's practice to credit all receipts to general revenues and to debit all expenditures 
to general expenditure. That was in accordance with the fundamental principles of public 
finance. 


With regard to prevention, the ordinary police and Customs officers must always be the chief 
force in fighting the illicit traffic. ‘The percentage of the opium revenue spent in Siam on all the 
preventive services could not therefore be stated exactly, but the Government was spending 
substantial sums on education (both physical and mental), hospitals, etc. The total amount 
expended on such social services represented 52 per cent of the net opium revenue in 1930 and 
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7X per cent in the current year. If to this amount were added the sums incurred for economic 
development—the building of roads and railways, irrigation, ete——the aggregate total would 
be far higher than the whole of the net opium revenue. 


Prince Viwat agreed to the proposal to draw up annually an “ opium account " on the lines 
suggested by M. Gérard in Volume IT of the Commission's report. 


Mr. MarsHAtt (India) read the following statement : 


The Government of Burma accepts the view that opium should not be considered as a 
legitimate commercial product and the existing demand for it should be regarded as illegitimate 
except for medical and scientific purposes. The Burma Government's policy is now ultimate 
suppression of all opium consumption except for medical and scientific purposes. The Government 
of India also accepts this suggestion of the Commission of Enquiry on the understanding that it 
refers only to opium for smoking. This appears to be the case, as the paragraph is headed 
“ Measures to combat the Demand for Opium for Smoking Purposes °. The Government of India 
have already shown by their action in restricting exports, which will cease in 1935, that they are 
prepared to accept the view that opium should not be considered a legitimate commercial 
product in international markets. 


I am not sure, however, that my view of the meaning of this suggestion coincides with that 
of M. van Wettum. I do not regard the suggestion as meaning that the sale of opium by a 
Government monopoly to addicts should be regarded as illegitimate. 


As regards the Shan States, I have already explained the present position. Opium has long 
been grown on the hills east of the Salween, and the growing and selling of it is regarded as a 
perfectly legitimate operation. ‘These areas are very remote and are largely covered with jungle, 
and for practical reasons it would be difficult for the Government to assume strict control of 
cultivation and sale at present. If, however, Burma is separated from India, it may be possible 
to obtain the supplies of opium which Burma requires from the Shan States instead of from India. 
In that case, it may be possible to exercise much stricter control over cultivation and sale without 
materially affecting the economic conditions of the cultivators in these areas, for a legitimate 
outlet will then be provided for the opium which the Shan peoples are accustomed to cultivate. 


‘The Government of Burma agrees that an improvement in social and hygienic conditions 
would reduce the illegitimate demand for opium. Of course, like all other civilised Governments, 
it is already bringing about improvements in social and hygienic conditions, quite independently 
of its opium policy. It is probable that these improvements are largely responsible for the very 
great decrease in opium-smoking which has undoubtedly occurred in the last twenty-five years. 
As regards propaganda, however, the Government of Burma is strongly opposed to the cancellation 
of the exception to Article VII of the Geneva Opium Agreement. Conditions in Burma are quite 
different from those described for Indo-China by M. ‘Touzet. Most of the Chinese and Indian 
consumers in Burma are immigrants who would not be touched by propaganda in schools in 
Burma. Most of the other consumers belong to classes which receive only very elementary 
education in Buddhist monasteries. Abstinence from intoxicants and narcotics is already taught, 
along with other Buddhist precepts in these monasteries. Such propaganda against opium- 
smoking in organised schools under the Education Department would merely advertise the vice 
of opium-smoking, 


As regards revenue, although the Government of Burma has agreed to the suppression of 
opium consumption as the ultimate goal, it cannot agree, so long as the period of fifteen years 
contemplated in Article II of the Protocol to the Geneva Agreement has not begun to run, to a 
definite limit of time within which its opium revenue should disappear. _ The question depends 
mainly on the success of the measures adopted for preventing the recruitment of new addicts. 
Unless illicit opium can be effectively prohibited, the cessation of the sale of opium by Government 
would merely result in increased profits for smugglers, and it is too early to say when measures 
for suppressing the illicit traffic will be successful. 


Moreover, there are constitutional difficulties in the way of the proposal of the Commission 
of Enquiry. According to Section 72 D of the Government of India Act, the estimated annual 
revenue and expenditure of the province has to be laid before the Legislative Council each year. 
While a pro forma account showing the receipts and expenditure from opium revenue could be 
incorporated in the budget, it would not without legislation be possible to secure that opium 
revenue should be entirely devoted to the classes of expenditure contemplated. It would always 
be open to the Legislative Council to refuse to vote expenditure which Government proposes 
to finance from opium revenue, and it is not considered to be practical politics to restrict the 
power of the Legislative Council in this direction. Moreover, it will be difficult to find schemes 
in the present annual expenditure of the province which could be properly debited to the full 
extent of the surplus against opium revenue. 


The idea behind the suggestion that public opinion objects to the Governments’ obtaining 
revenues from opium control appears to be that, so long as expenditure from the opium revenue 
is included in the general budget, the opium policies of the Governments are likely to be influenced 
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by revenue considerations. ‘There is no foundation for this idea, at least so far as Burma 
*@ is concerned, ‘The opium revenue of Burma is only a very small percentage of the total revenue 
of the province, even less than the figure quoted by M. ‘Touzet for Indo-China, and it is steadily 
decreasing, The Government of Burma recognises that its restrictive policy necessarily involves 
that opium is a decreasing source of revenue. ‘This decrease, however, has been counterbalanced 
by increases in other sources of revenue, and no financial problem is raised at present by the decrease 
in opium revenue. When the period of fifteen years contemplated under the Protocol to the 
Geneva Agreement begins to run, it may be necessary to look for other sources of revenue, but 
it is quite likely that before this period begins to run our opium revenue may be quite negligible. 


During the last twenty-five years, the sale of licit opium in Burma has decreased from 
78,000 seers (or about 72 tons) to 22,322 seers (or about 20 tons), and the decrease is continuing. 
It is absurd to suggest that a Government which, by its restrictive policy, has brought about this 
enormous decrease in licit consumption has been influenced in the slightest degree by revenue 
considerations. Incidentally, I may say that, although in the same period the consumption of 
illicit opium has probably increased, the amount of smuggled opium consumed cannot be anything 
like thirty tons (the most reliable estimate is about fifteen tons), so that the total consumption 
of opium, licit and illicit, has really decreased to a very great extent. 


The truth is that, without any separate opium section in the budget, the consumption of 
Government opium is decreasing rapidly, with a corresponding decrease in opium revenue, and 
my Government is therefore unable to agree that there is sufficient justification for this 
recommendation of the Commission of Enquiry. 


Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s draft resolution is not open to the same objection, but I did not 
take it in exactly the same sense as M. van Wettum has done, and I should like to see it in writing 
before voting for its adoption. 


M. Exsrranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, said that Prince Viwat’s statement 
was in accord with the spirit of the Commission's recommendation, and with the President's 
remark that public opinion must receive adequate and up-to-date information as to the opium- 
smoking problem. In the Commission's view, public opinion was to be regarded as perhaps 
the strongest force which the Governments could employ in the opium campaign. One of the 
ideas behind Recommendation No. 17 was the need for satisfying the legitimate desire of public 
opinion to be informed as to the real situation in regard to the opium revenues—both their amount 
and their use. M, Ekstrand thought that, if the Conference could agree to recommend to the 
Governments Recommendation No. 17 together with the plan of an opium account drawn up and 
explained by M. Gérard, this would assist in giving public opinion accurate information on the 
subject. 


M. pe Macarnizs (Portugal) observed that at a previous meeting the Portuguese delegation 
had stated that it supported the greater part of Recommendation No. 4. In his view, the best 
results would be achieved by applying in practice the spirit of that recommendation. The 
education of the present and future generations was a matter of supreme importance. Close 
attention was paid to the subject in Macao, All Chinese of both sexes and all ages who came to 
Macao were tobacco-smokers, but the habit disappeared among the children as soon as they began 
to attend school. ‘There were at present 7,000 pupils in the schools in Macao, and none of them 
smoked, ‘The European population did not smoke opium. There were 123 special schools for 
Chinese, and the instruction given in them was so effective that it was rare to find an illiterate 
among those who had been toschool. Ithad been stated, in reply to the Commission of Enquiry, 
that 60 per cent of the population were illiterate. ‘That statement had been based on the results 
of an enquiry held a long time ago on the order of the Minister for Colonies, when the population 
had been very small, only 50,000 to 55,000, and the enquiry had related only to the Portuguese 
language. At a later enquiry, in which all available sources of information had been used, it 
had been found that the entire European population both read and wrote Portuguese, and that 
not more than 2 per cent of the Chinese population were unable to read and write Chinese. The 
whole educational system was closely supervised by the Government. There had been a great 
development in sports and physical education among the present generation of school-children. 
Indeed, the Portuguese Government had made it a practice to subsidise sports and physical 
education even before the Commission’s recommendation was published. It had therefore 
anticipated the Commission's suggestion. In addition, the class-room walls were adorned with 
drawings and with porcelain figures, manufactured by the Macao porcelain factory, showing the 
effects of opium-smoking. 


It would be true to say that, within a few years, opium-smoking would have been stamped 
out among the fixed population. Among the floating population, on the contrary, that was 
almost impossible. ‘'here was a constant stream of visitors to and fro, and over them the 
Government had no control. Nevertheless, it would see what could be done even for this section 
of the population. 

With regard to Recommendation No. 17, M. de Magalhdes would leave it to M. Lobo to 
give particulars as to the budgetary situation. It must, however, be remembered that the resources 
of the Macao Government were small. The Portuguese delegation could not, therefore, agree 
to Recommendation No. 17, but the Government would do everything it could to deal with 
budgetary matters on the right lines. ‘The system of public accounting in force presented certain 
difficulties. ‘The position in that respect was very different in Macao from that prevailing in the 
other territories. 
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The Portuguese delegation accepted the form suggested for an opium revenue account on 
pages 492 to 495 of Volume II of the Commission’s report. It approved that part of the es 
recommendation. 


M. Lozo (Portugal) reminded the Conference that a proposal on the lines of that made by 
the Commission of Enquiry regarding the opening of a special chapter for opium revenue and 
expenditure in the budget had been put before the 1924-25 Conference. The Portuguese represen- 
tative at that time had stated that, under the existing budgetary system in the Portuguese colonies, 
no such scheme could be accepted. The position had not changed since then. The Portuguese 
Government was anxious to find a way of meeting the Commission's desires, but Recommendation 
No. 17 suggested also that, in cases where there was as yet no provision for the budgetary system 
contemplated, the law would have to be amended, or new legislation introduced, to attain the 
end in view. ‘The Portuguese Government had arrived at the conclusion that it would not be 
sound finance to saddle the Government with the liability for certain fixed expenses against an 
instable revenue which might prove insufficient. It had not therefore felt that it would be justified 
in adopting such a recommendation. Under the present system, the opium revenue was credited 
to the ordinary budget, and the expenses for the prevention of the illicit traffic, anti-opium 
propaganda, etc., were taken from the ordinary budget. 

The Macao Government was giving favourable consideration to the recommendation in the 
third paragraph of No. 17. It was doing its best to see whether it would be possible to constitute 
a replacement fund from the Opium Monopoly receipts, somewhat on the lines of that established 
in the Straits Settlements. On account of difficulties in the budgetary system which precluded 
the appropriation of a fixed sum from the opium revenue, it was thought that the best method 
would be to appropriate a certain sum from the surplus remaining over from the whole budget 
at the end of the year. 


M. YataBE (Japan) observed that the Japanese Government's comments on Recommendations 
Nos. 4 and 17 had been circulated to delegates... In Formosa, the net opium revenue for 1928 
had been 2,800,000 yen. The net revenue was obtained by deducting from the gross opium 
revenue the cost of the Monopoly services. It represented less than 3 per cent of the Formosa 
Government’s total revenue. 

In the Kwantung Leased Territory, the net opium revenue calculated on the same basis 
was 1,300,000 yen, or 6 per cent of the total revenue. 

‘These revenues were earmarked for the preventive services, the cure of addicts, anti-opium 
instruction in schools and other propaganda, medical services and other public works. The 
total expenses of these services far exceeded the revenue derived from opium. The Japanese 
Government was determined that the finances of the Governments of both Formosa and Kwantung 
should be independent of the opium revenue. 

M. Yatabe entirely agreed that, for the suppression of opium, the fundamental problem 
was to eradicate the opium-smoking habit. The Japanese Government accordingly supported 
the principle underlying Recommendation No. 4. There could be no doubt that all the 
Governments were using their best efforts and spending large sums of money in order to achieve 
the aim in view, but, owing to the financial organisation of the country and the system on which 
the administration was based, it was difficult, indeed almost impossible, to keep a separate account 
of the expenses incurred for opium control. The essential point, in the Japanese delegation’s 
view, was not the keeping of a separate account, but the principle that financial stability should 
not be contingent upon the opium revenue. It appeared that the members of the Conference 
were agreed that the present policy with regard to the suppression of opium-smoking had no 
connection with financial considerations. That had been stated to be the case by the delegates 
of the Netherlands and India and, M. Yatabe believed, by Sir Malcolm Delevingne as well, in his 
remarks on the previous day. Hence, the Conference should take a resolution approving the 
principle of Recommendation No. 4 and urging that in all the territories concerned the financial 
situation should become less and less dependent on the opium revenue. Finally, he had no 
objection to M. Gérard’s scheme on page 494 of Volume II of the Commission’s report. 


‘The PRESIDENT suggested that the discussion on Recommendations Nos. 4 and 17 might 
be closed by referring the following draft resolution to the Drafting Committee : 


“1. The Conference, 


“ Considering that the causes which lead to the adoption of the practice of opium-smoking 
are to be found chiefly (a) in the conditions of life of the classes from which opium-smokers 
are mainly drawn and (4) in the belief that the practice is a remedy for or alleviation of 
disease; 

“ Recognising also that, while important progress has already been made in the improve- 
ment of those conditions and in the extension of medical and hygienic services in the Far- 
Eastern territories of the Powers and encouraging results have been obtained, much remains 
to be done in developing and extending work on these lines: 

“ Recommends that such development and extension should be treated as an important 
part of the opium policy of all the Governments concerned. 


+See Annex 3 : Observations by the Japanese and Siamese Governments on the Conclusions and 
Suggestions of the Commission of Enquiry into the Control of Opium-smoking in the Far East. 
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“2, The Conference recommends that a special opium account, on the lines suggested 
on page 494 of Volume II of the report of the League of Nations Commission, should be 
prepared annually, and that this account should be annexed to the annual budget of the 
territory and to the annual report submitted by the Government of the territory to the 
League of Nations.” 


The draft resolution proposed by the President was referred to the Drafting Committee, 


31. Illicit Traffic (continuation of the discussion), 
RECOMMENDATION No. I. 


Necessity for Concurrent Measures. 


M. Exsrranp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, explained that by this recommen- 
dation the Commission intended to propose that the different Governments should, so far as 
possible, keep step with each other in introducing the various measures in question, so as to 
avoid intervals of, say, five or even ten years between the times when the same measure was 
adopted in the different territories. ‘The reason for this proposal was that the Commission had 
endeavoured to build up a uniform scheme for all countries, so far as that was feasible. It had, 
of course, appreciated, no less than the delegates at the Conference, the differences in the conditions 
in the various territories, but had considered that this should not prevent the Governments from 
trying to proceed on the same lines at about the same time. ‘The Commission had contemplated 
such intimate collaboration between the Governments that they would even communicate to 
each other any plans they might be considering for new measures to combat opium-smoking. 
It was uot the Commission's intention that a Government which thought that it had hit upon 
a useful idea should not try out that idea. It merely wished that Government to communicate 
its idea to the others, with the object of enabling them to try it out at about the same time. As 
to the expression, in the recommendation, “ all measures ”, that, needless to say, meant all useful 
or suitable measures, 


Sir Malcolm Detevinene (United Kingdom) thought that the Commission's object in this 
recommendation was covered by the following draft resolution, which he had prepared after the 
discussion on the previous day : 


“ The’ Conference, 

“Recommends that the arrangements contemplated by Article VIII of the Geneva 
Agreement of 1925 for the exchange of information and views in regard to the illicit traffic 
should be extended to cover all matters of common interest in connection with the suppression 
of the practice of opium-smoking, including particularly the remedial measures that may be 
taken for removing the causes which lead to the practice, and the treatment and after-care 
of opium addicts. It also considers that it would be valuable, especially in the case of terri- 
tories where the conditions are similar, if conferences could take place from time to time 
between the representatives of the services concerned to discuss the measures to be taken 
for the purposes mentioned.” 


M. ExsrRanp, Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry, thought that the draft resolution 
would cover the recommendation completely if a sentence were added to indicate that the measures 
in question should be taken concurrently in time. 


M. van Werrum (Netherlands) believed that he could agree to Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s 
draft resolution, but hoped that the term “concurrently ” or “at the same time » would be 
avoided. It would plainly be impossible for all the Governments to introduce all measures 
concurrently. , 

He took it that, in using the words in the last paragraph in the commentary preceding 
Recommendation No. 1, the Commission had not had the Netherlands Government in mind, 
because, whenever that Government had adopted measures with regard to opium, it had invariably 
taken into account the situation as a whole. 


The Conference decided to refer Sir Malcolm Delevingne's draft resolution to the Drafting 
Committee. 


32. Revision of the Hague International Opium Convention (1912) and the Geneva 
Opium Agreement (1925). 


RECOMMENDATION No. 20. 


‘The PRESIDEN’ observed that the question raised under this heading depended on the result 
of the present Conference. 


FIFTEENTH MEETING (Public) 
Held at Bangkok on Thursday, November, 26th 1931, at 8.45 a.m. 


33. Credentials of the French Delegation. 


The PRESIDEN? read the following letter from M. Maugras, first French delegate : 


“T have the honour to inform Your Excellency that, according to a telegram which 
I have received to-day and a copy of which is enclosed herewith, I and M. Bourgois are 
authorised by the French Government to sign any agreement that may be concluded between 
the Powers represented at the Bangkok Conference for the Control of Opium-smoking in the 
Far East. I shall receive full powers by the next diplomatic valise and will transmit them 
to the Secretariat of the Conference as soon as they have reached me. 


“ (Signed) Roger MAUGRAS.” 


The telegram from the French Minister for Foreign Affairs to the French Minister at Bangkok 
was as follows : 


“Paris, November 23rd, 1931. You and M. Bourgois are authorised sign agreement 
on control opium-smoking in Far East. You will receive full powers by next valise.” 


The President observed that all delegates to the Conference were now in possession of full 
powers. 


34. Consideration of Draft Articles of a New Agreement.! 


I. AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE I, PARAGRAPH 3(a@), OF THE GENEVA OpluM AGREEMENT OF 1925 
proposed by the British Delegate, as approved by the Drafting Committee. 


‘The PRESIDENT, on behalf of the Drafting Committee, submitted the following draft article 
for incorporation in the new agreement : 


“ The retail sale and distribution of opium shall take place only from Government shops 
—that is, shops owned and managed by the Government—or, where the local circumstances 
make the establishment of a Government shop difficult, from shops managed, under 
Government supervision, by persons appointed by the Government for the purpose and 
remunerated by a fixed payment only and not by a commission on sales. 

“The foregoing provision need not be applied if a system of licensing and rationing 
of smokers is in force, which affords equivalent or more effective guarantees.” 


Prince VrwAt (Siam) desired to emphasise the moral danger which, under the Siamese system 
of prohibiting smoking except in public smoking-establishments, would follow from an attempt 
to convert the shops which were managed by licence-holders into Government shops. The 
existence of corruption in a single important branch of the administration could not fail to have 
a bad effect on the other departments. It was plain that no country could progress if a large 
number of its civil servants were open to corruption. Siam had only recently entered the modern 
world, She was endeavouring to build up a modern, efficient and honest administration, ‘That 
was a task which in other countries had demanded years of patience and tradition. Siam could 
not, at the very outset, expose herself to the possibility of a serious relapse. Whatever the 
possible benefits of the system of retail selling in Government shops, the material and moral dangers 
to which Prince Viwat had drawn attention were of far greater importance. For these reasons, 
His Majesty's Government was not prepared to accept without a reservation the draft article 
in the form submitted to the Conference. 


M. van Wettum (Netherlands), on behalf of his delegation, accepted the draft article on 
the understanding that the practice in the Netherlands Indies of distributing opium, as an excep- 
tional measure, through licence-holders, as explained by himself at the ninth meeting, was fully 
covered by the text proposed. 


Mr. MarsHAtt (India) said that, not only was there a complete licensing and rationing system 
in Burma, but the shops also had recently been converted into Government shops. ‘The 
Government of Burma therefore had no difficulty in agreeing to the proposed article. It could 
not, however, accept it on behalf of the Shan States. The Government of the Shan States was 
at present considering the possibility of substituting official shops for private shops, but was not 


1 For text of Agreement and Final Act adopted by the Conference, see document C.70.M.36.1932.XI. 
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prepared for the time being to introduce the licensing and rationing system. For this reason, 
he could not accept on behalf of the Shan States an agreement which required the immediate 
introduction of the measure in question. 

As to the other provinces of India, he understood that Article XIII of the Geneva Agreement 
and the new Agreement applied only to the countries east of Burma, including Burma, but not 
to the provinces west of Burma. 


M. Bourcotrs (France) submitted the following addition, in order to obviate the necessity 
of entering a reservation with regard to the three factories in Kwangchow-Wan : “ or during the 
continuance, as a strictly temporary measure, of selling-establishments controlled by the Monopoly ”. 
This control consisted of a special form of supervision existing in the French administration, as, 
for instance, that governing alcohol; at any time of the day or night, the Monopoly, and not 
only the police, could enter the premises, demand to be shown the books, take copies of them, 
and supervise very closely the entire transactions of the “ controlled ” establishment. ‘This method 
represented a half-way house between the running of the establishment by the administration 
and the ordinary method of control, M. Bourgois reminded the Conference of the special situation 
of the territory of Kwangchow-Wan and its inhabitants. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) felt sure that the Conference would have learned 
with keen satisfaction that the number of non-Government factories in Kwangchow-Wan had 
already been reduced to the very small number of three. He took note of the French delegate’s 
assurance that this figure would be reduced to nil as soon as possible. That being so, he thought 
that the Conference might agree to the French request for a temporary arrangement, pending 
the final introduction of a complete system of Government monopoly. 


The addition proposed by the French delegation was approved. 


The draft article, with the foregoing amendment was adopted subject to the reservation made 
by the Siamese delegation and that made by the delegate of India with regard to the Shan States. 


II. PROHIBITION AGAINST THE SMOKING OF Oprum By Minors. 


‘The PRESIDENT, on behalf of the Drafting Committee, submitted the following text : 


“ Persons under twenty-one years of age shall be prohibited from smoking opium and 
from entering any smoking-establishment.” 


The text prepared by the Drafting Committee was adopted. 


III. PROHIBITION AGAINST THE SALE OF PREPARED OPIUM EXCEPT FOR CASH. 


‘The PRESENT, on behalf of the Drafting Committee, submitted the following text : 


“ The High Contracting Parties agree to give a legal basis to the practice, already generally 
in operation, of selling prepared opium for cash only.” 


The text prepared by the Drafting Committee was adopted. 


IV. CONCENTRATION OF THE MANUFACTURE OF PREPARED OpruM IN DIFFERENT TERRITORIES 
BELONGING TO THE SAME POWER. 
(Article VI, paragraph 1, of the 1925 Geneva Opium Agreement). 


Sir Malcolm DeLevincne (United Kingdom) reminded the Conference that he had suggested 
that it would be desirable to allow the Hong-Kong Monopoly to be supplied with prepared opium, 
in the same way as the Malay States, Sarawak and North Borneo, from the Singapore factory. 
If the Conference accepted the general principle that it was desirable to concentrate manufacture 
of prepared opium in one of the different territories belonging to the same Power, a reservation 
on the following lines might be appended to Article VI of the Geneva Agreement : 


“ Nevertheless, for the purpose of rendering stricter the control of the manufacture of 
prepared opium, it shall be permissible for a Government Monopoly to be supplied with 
prepared opium from the factory of a Government Monopoly in another territory of the 
same Power.” 


‘The PrestpENtT observed that Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s proposal was in conformity with 
an arrangement which had been sanctioned by the 1924-25 Conference. 


It was decided that the text proposed by Sir Malcolm Delevingne would be embodied in the new 
Agreement. 
V. ForMAL CLAUSES OF THE NEw AGREEMENT. 


Sir Malcolm Detevincne (United Kingdom) pointed out that the Conference had not yet 
discussed the formal clauses of the new Agreement. The Conference should not omit to include 
a provision corresponding to that contained in Article XIII of the Geneva Agreement. 
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M. van Wertum (Netherlands) said that stipulations corresponding to those in Articles XIV 
and XV must likewise be inserted. 


The Present added that the clauses referred to were purely formal and were generally 
incorporated in such Agreements. 


The suggestions of Sir Malcolm Delevingne and M. van Wettum were adopted. 


35. Consideration of Draft Recommendations submitted by the Drafting Committee.’ 


Inuicrt ‘TRAFFIC. 


Prince Viwat (Siam) asked whether the word “opium ”, in the first paragraph, covered 
dross as well. 


The PRESIDENT thought that, in the intention of the Drafting Committee, the word referred 
to both opium and dross. 


M, Yarase (Japan) said that his delegation was obliged to reserve its decision concerning 
this recommendation, for the following reasons : 

The purpose of the draft resolution was to bring about effective control of the illicit traffic 
by the infliction of severe penalties on all persons infringing the regulations. From the point 
of view of principle, the Japanese delegation approved the intention of the resolution. 

The Government of Formosa had recently revised the regulations on the control of opium 
for smoking, which prescribed a heavy penalty for illicit traffickers, who might be sentenced 
to imprisonment for a term not exceeding five years or to a fine not exceeding 5,000 yen. ‘This 
regulation made it possible to award a sufficiently severe penalty for all serious cases of smuggling. 
The new revised regulations had given satisfactory results since their enforcement. If, however, 
the present regulations were found inadequate in any respect, the Government of Formosa would 
not hesitate to consider the adoption of still more drastic measures. 

For this reason, the Japanese delegation could not for the moment involve the Government 
of Formosa in an obligation to revise the regulations in force in accordance with the terms of the 
draft recommendation. 

In this connection, M. Yatabe pointed out that the reservation applied only to Formosa. 
In the Leased Territory of Kwantung, the only penalty prescribed for smuggling was that of 
imprisonment. 


The draft recommendation was adopted subject to the Japanese delegations reservation. 


PENALTIES FOR INDUCING MINORS TO SMOKE OpIuM. 


The PrEstpENT, on behalf of the Drafting Committee, submitted the following text : 


“Any person inducing a person under twenty-one years of age to smoke opium or to 
enter an opium-smoking establishment or to procure opium, or facilitating any such act on 
the part of such a person, shall be guilty of an offence, for which severe penalties, including 
a term of imprisonment, shall be provided.” 


On the motion of the President, the Conference decided that this text would be embodied in the 
new Agreement as paragraph 2 of Article II. 


The texts concerning the subjects mentioned below, proposed by the Drafting Committee, were 

adopted : 

Limitation of Poppy Cultivation; 

Introduction of the Licensing and Rationing System; 

Measures for combating the Demand for Opium for Smoking and Opium Revenue; 

Control of Dross; 

Scientific Research; 

Treatment of Addicts; 

Annual Reports to the League of Nations; 

Co-operation between Governments; 

Registration of Smokers and Sales of Prepared Opium. 


36. Exchange of Information between Heads of Preventive Services. 


The Conference took note of the “arrangement for the exchange of information as to opium- 
smuggling between administrations“ drawn up by the heads of the preventive services * and decided 
that mention should be made of the arrangement in the Final Act. 


* For text of the draft recommendations, all of which were adopted without change, see Final Act. 
*See Annex 5. 
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@ 37. Declaration in regard to the Illicit Traffic in Opium! 


The text submitied by the Drafting Committee was adopted. 


M. Bourcors (France) wished to draw attention to one of the conclusions which had been 
arrived at by certain delegates during the discussions on the illicit traffic—namely, that, by 
reason of its extent, the illicit traffic could no longer be put a stop to by simple measures of Customs 
control or police supervision. In that state of affairs, as noted and recorded by the Conference, 
the most effective solution would be to direct into the channels of the licit traffic the contraband 
opium which constituted a disquieting factor making for disorder and demoralisation in certain 
territories adjacent to districts where the poppy was grown, ‘The authorities of the administrations 
concerned would confer on this subject. 


SIXTEENTH MEETING (Public) 
Held at Bangkok on Friday, November 27th, 1931, at 5 p.m. 


38. Adoption of Draft Agreement and Draft Final Act.* 


‘The PRESIDENT submitted the draft Agreement and draft Final Act as revised by the Drafting 
Committee. 


The draft Agreement and draft Final Act as revised by the Drafting Committee were adopted. 


39. Signature of Agreement and Final Act. 


‘The following delegations signed the Agreement and Final Act: United Kingdom, France, 
India, Japan, Netherlands, Portugal, Siam. 


‘The PRESIDENT observed that the Agreement and Final Act had been signed by all the 
countries represented at the Conference. 


40, Close of the Conference. 


‘The PRESIDEN’? pronounced the following speech : 


We have now come to the end of our labours. It behoves me to say something about the 
work we have accomplished. 

We have met at a time when circumstances are anything but favourable. The situation 
in regard to smuggling has not improved since 1925. ‘There has been a general economic depression 
which has affected every part of the world. ‘his has been followed by the sterling crisis, which 
has upset the financial stability of many countries. It is important therefore that the real purpose 
of the Conference should be clearly understood. 

I wish once more to repeat that this Conference was convened by virtue of Article XII of the 
Geneva Agreement of 1925. ‘The real object of the Conference was to enable the parties to that 
Agreement to review jointly the situation in regard to the application of Chapter II of the Hague 
Convention and of the Geneva Agreement. In doing so, we were able to compare the situation 
as it exists do-day with that which existed in 1925 and to consider the possibility of adopting 
any further measures for the suppression of the opium habit. The conclusion of a new agreement 
must depend upon the progress made since 1925. 

What, then, is the result of this Conference ? 

It is of extreme importance that the public opinion of the world should be based upon an 
accurate knowledge of what is happening in the various territories and of the difficulties with 
which the Governments concerned are faced in carrying out their international engagements. 
Every country represented here has had an opportunity of describing its present situation. There 
has been a free and frank discussion of the various matters that have come before the Conference. 
A certain amount of misunderstanding has been cleared up, and the Conference has been able 
to place on record the nature and the extent of the difficulties with which each country has had 
to contend. 

The Conference has carefully considered the report and the recommendations of the 
Commission of Enquiry set up by the League Council. A new Agreement anda Final Act 
embodying various resolutions of the Conference have been adopted by all delegations participating 
in the Conference. , 

‘The new Agreement has four main articles. ‘I'he first article refers to the system of employing 
persons paid by a fixed salary and not by a commission on sales for the retail sale and distribution 
of opium. It provides that the experimental stage permitted under Article I, paragraph 3(a), of 
the Geneva Agreement shall be done away with. Article II prohibits persons under the age 
of 2x from smoking opium and from entering a smoking-establishment, and makes it possible 


1 See Annex 6, 
*For text of Agreement and Final Act adopted by the Conference, see document C.70.M.36.1932.XI. 
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to impose a severe penalty on those who induce such persons to smoke, to enter a smoking- 
establishment or to procure opium. Article III makes it compulsory to make legal provision for 
the practice, already in general operation, of selling prepared opium for cash only. Article IV 
aims at reducing the number of opium factories in the territories of any one Power. 


The Final Act contains eleven recommendations. These recommendations cover a wide 
range. ‘They deal with the limitation of the production of opium; the registration, licensing and 
rationing of smokers; the improvement of the social conditions of the classes from which smokers 
are drawn; the punishment of the principals engaged in illicit traffic; the control of dross; direct 
contact between the heads of the services; the cure of addicts and the “ after-care ” of those 
who have been cured; the subject-matters of scientific research and the particular information 
to be given in the annual reports. 


How does the result of this Conference compare with that obtained in 1925? ‘There can 
only be one answer. ‘The review of the situation in the Far-Eastern Territories has clearly shown 
that there has been a marked improvement in the measures that have been taken to carry out 
the international obligations. The Conference has also been able to conclude a new agreement 
and to adopt many recommendations of an important character. Although the achievement is 
but a modest one, yet, bearing in mind the circumstances under which we met and the short 
interval of time which has elapsed since the last Conference, we can justly say that we have done 
all that it was possible to do in the existing conditions. 


It now remains for me to thank you all for the sympathy and consideration which you have 
displayed towards myself. 


M. van Wettum (Netherlands), Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom), M. Maucras 
(France), Mr. SHALL (India), M. YATABE (Japan), M. DE MaGaHAgs (Portugal), on behalf 
of their respective delegations, and M. ExsTRAND, on behalf of the members of the League of 
Nations Secretariat, requested the President to convey to His Majesty the King of Siam and 
his Government their deepest thanks for the cordial and kindly hospitality extended to them 
during their visit to Siam and their appreciation of the arrangements made for the comfort of 
the Conference. They expressed their gratitude to the President personally for the tact, skill 
and impartiality with which he had conducted the proceedings of the Conference. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevincneE (United Kingdom) said that the results of the Conference had been 
admirably summed up by the President. Nothing sensational had been achieved, but no one had 
expected anything very striking in the circumstances. Though the Chairman of the Commission 
of Enquiry might perhaps feel a little disappointed, there was no reason for him to do so. From 
his long official experience, he must realise that his Commission's report had met with a speedier 
consideration and a larger measure of adoption than were usual with most Committees’ reports. 
He must look to the course of time for further results. ‘The present Conference had broken fresh 
ground in the seriés of resolutions adopted. It had opened up a new field and indicated lines of 
advance along which the Advisory Opium Committee could push forward at Geneva. Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne believed that, in a few years, M. Ekstrand would see a measure of progress which 
would fully satisfy his desires and expectations. After all, it was given to few to witness the 
fulfilment of all their hopes and desires. Something was done if the right spirit was kept alive 
and the torch handed on to the succeeding generation. The present Conference had no need to 
apologise for its inability to do more. 


M. van Wetrum (Netherlands) felt unable to improve on Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s remarks. 
His most lasting memory of Siam would be a remembrance of the friendliness and kindliness 
displayed by everyone in that country. 


M. Maueras (France) said that the discussions had been held in an atmosphere of tranquil 
confidence. This was due to the fact that each delegate realised the complete good faith by 
which his colleagues were guided. If the Conference had been unable to go further than it had 
done in the new Agreement, that was because, owing to certain circumstances over which those 
present, notwithstanding their good will, had no control, it had in actual fact been impossible 
to impose new joint obligations; it did not, however, follow that some of the countries might not 
be able to progress in regard to their own control measures or restrictions. From that point 
of view, the recommendations adopted by the Conference clearly pointed out the aim to be pursued, 
and it was for each to make all possible arrangements compatible with its own situation, Once 
again a step forward had been taken in man’s progress towards a better and happier future. 


M. YaTabe (Japan) observed that it must be remembered that since the Shanghai Commission 
of 1909 this was the first international conference called to discuss the problem of opium-smoking 
in this part of the world where the practice still existed. ‘That fact alone was of significance in 
appreciating the present Conference's results. The Agreement which the delegates had signed 
did not embody all the improvements which had been hoped for. M. Vatabe was, however, 
convinced—and he was sure that all other delegates were equally so—that the Conference had 
done the best it could in the circumstances. He assured his colleagues that the Japanese 
Government was resolved to make every endeavour, in collaboration with the other Governments 
concerned, to accomplish the final aim—the suppression of the habit of smoking opium. 
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M. pe MacAtuixs (Portugal) said that the Portuguese delegates, representing only a very 
exiguous territory, realised the difficulties of the opium-smoking problem. ‘The Conference had 
brought out certain important points; more especially it had proved that opium addiction could 
only be cured by constant effort. From that point of view, a great advance had been made, 
and he felt sure that something could be done in this respect. There could, nevertheless, be no 
doubt that, so long as the opium poppy was cultivated, it would be impossible completely to 
stamp out the consumption of the drug. In the countries where opium was smoked, education 
was the only remedy, and from that standpoint the present Conference had taken a great step 
forward. 


M. ExstrAnp (Secretary-General of the Conference), in expressing the appreciation felt by 
himself and the members of the Secretariat, desired especially to emphasise the great services 
rendered to the Conference by the Siamese delegation, which had proved that the spirit of 
international co-operation—so often referred to as the League spirit—was not confined to Geneva, 
but was found also in this country so far away from the seat of the League. 


‘The PRESIDENT said that he would not fail to convey the Conference's message to His Majesty 
the King and the members of the Government, who would certainly appreciate it very highly. 


He declared the Conference closed. 


Conf.0.F.B,2(1). 
RULES OF PROCEDURE. 


ARTICLE I. 


The Conference consists of the delegations appointed by the Governments invited to the 
Conference. 
ARTICLE 2. 


The President opens, suspends and closes the meetings; he submits to the Conference all 
communications the importance of which appears to require it; ensures the observation of the 
rules of procedure, accords the right to address the Conference, pronounces the closure of 
discussions, puts questions to the vote and announces the result of the vote. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The Conference may, at any time, decide to sit in plenary conference or committee or set 
up special committees. 
ARTICLE 4. 


All meetings of the Conference shall be public, unless a decision is taken to the contrary. 


ARTICLE 5. 


No delegate may address the Conference without having previously obtained the authori- 
sation of the President. ‘The President may withdraw the permission to speak if the delegate’s 
remarks are not relevant to the subject of the debate. 

In the course of the discussion of any question, any delegate may raise a point of order, 
which shall immediately be decided. 

The technical advisers accompanying the delegates may be allowed to speak under the same 
conditions as the delegates. 

ARTICLE 6. 


Speeches in French shall be interpreted in English, and vice versa, by an interpreter belonging 
to the Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 7, 


No draft resolution, amendment or motion shall be discussed or voted upon at any meeting, 
of which copies have not been communicated to the delegates before the meeting, except in the 
following cases : 


(1) The Conference may decide at any meeting, by unanimous vote, to allow a draft 
resolution or motion proposed at the meeting to be discussed and voted upon; 

(2) The President may, during the debate on any resolution or motion, allow any 
amendment to the resolution or motion which may be proposed during the debate to be 
discussed and voted upon, if the text of the amendment is communicated to him in writing. 


ARTICLE 8. 


A delegate may, at any time, move that the debate be closed. The President shall take 
the opinion of the Conference upon the motion of closure, If the majority of the Conference 
approves the motion, the President shall declare the closure of the debate. 


ARTICLE 9. 


Each Government represented shall have one vote. 

Voting on resolutions to be taken by the Conference shall be taken by raising of hands unless 
a roll-call be requested by a delegation, in which case the delegations shall be called in the French 
alphabetical order of the names of the Governments represented. 

All elections shall be made by a secret ballot unless they are made by acclamation. 


ARTICLE Io. 


At the conclusion of each meeting, Minutes shall be prepared by the Secretariat and circulated 
to the delegates as soon after as possible. 
‘The Minutes of the meeting shall become final forty-eight hours after circulation. 


ANNEX 2. 


Conf.0.F.B.12. 
PROGRAMME OF WORK. 


A, Illicit traffic: nature and extent of contraband trade; concerted action to combat it. 
(Recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8.) 


B, Consideration of any further steps that might be taken for eventual suppression, due 
regard being had to existing conditions : 


1. Complete Government Monopoly of retail distribution (Recommendation No. 9); 

2. System of registration, licensing and rationing (Recommendation No. 11); 

3. Compulsory smoking in public smoking-establishments (Recommendations Nos. 13 
and 14); 

. Collection of dross (Recommendation No. 15); 

5. Scientific research (Recommendation No. 2); 

. Centralisation of information (Recommendations Nos. 18 and 19). 


C. Consideration of measures that might be taken to discourage the opium-smoking habit : 


1. Improvement of social and hygienic conditions (Recommendation No. 4); 

2. Introduction of special section in the budget for opium revenue (Recommendation 
No. 17); 

. Prohibition against smoking by minors (Recommendation No. 12); 

. Retailing of opium for cash only (Recommendation No. ro); 

. Cure of opium-smokers (Recommendation No. 16). 


D. Other questions. 


ANNEX 3, 
C.653.M.265.1931.XI. 
Geneva, October 2nd, 1931. 


OBSERVATIONS BY THE JAPANESE AND SIAMESE GOVERNMENTS ON 
THE CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS OF THE COMMISSION OF 
ENQUIRY INTO THE CONTROL OF OPIUM-SMOKING IN THE FAR 
EAST. 


Note by the Secretary-General : 


‘The Secretary-General has the honour to communicate herewith to the Parties to the Geneva 
Opium Agreement of February 11th, 1925, to the Governments invited to the Conference on 
Opium-smoking to be held in Bangkok in November 1931, to the States Members and non-members 
of the League of Nations, as well as to the Members of the Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, the attached two documents containing the observations of 
the Japanese and Siamese Governments on the conclusions and suggestions formulated by the 
Commission of Enquiry in its report to the Council (document C.635.M.254.1930.X1, Volume I). 


I. OBSERVATIONS BY THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT ON THE CONCLUSIONS AND 
SUGGESTIONS CONTAINED IN THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY 
INTO THE CONTROL OF OPIUM-SMOKING IN THE FAR EAST. 


1. NECESSITY FOR CONCURRENT MEASURES. 


‘The policy adopted by the Japanese Government for the control of opium-smoking in their 
possessions has been based upon a definite policy of absolute prohibition by means of gradual 
suppression. In order to attain absolute prohibition, measures of registration and licensing of 
addicts, and rationing of the quantity of opium which is permitted to be smoked by the addicts, 
have been in force in those territories where opium-smoking is permitted. The Japanese 
Government therefore agree, in principle, to the opinion expressed by the Commission, as to the 
necessity for concurrent measures to be pursued in order to achieve the policy of progressive 
suppression of opium-smoking in the territories where opium-smoking is permitted at present. 


ETO 


2. Screntrric RESEARCH ON THE OPIUM-SMOKING PROBLEM. 

The Japanese authorities have taken steps to make scientific investigations into the question 
of opium-smoking. In Formosa, this investigation has been carried on for some time, especially 
as regards the curing of addicts and their rehabilitation. This question of treatment of addicts 
has also been considered by the authorities of the Kwantung Leased Territory, For these reasons, 
the Japanese Government find no objection to the principle expressed by the Commission in this 
conclusion. 

3. Lawrration AND Control OF Poppy CULTIVATION BY INTERNATIONAL ACTION. 


The Japanese Government have no objection to the fundamental idea on which this 
suggestion is based. But the question of limitation of the production of raw opium is closely 
telated to the question of supply of the raw materials for manufacturing drugs, and not only the 
producing countries but also the countries which consume those materials have an interest in 
this matter. Before any international measures are adopted, all the questions relating to prices 
and methods of distribution should be carefully studied. 

4. MEASURES TO COMBAT THE DEMAND FOR OPIUM FOR SMOKING PURPOSES. 


The Japanese Government have no observation to make regarding this suggestion. 


5. MEASURES TO PREVENT ILLicit TRAFFIC. 


‘The measures to suppress illicit traffic should be planned so as to allow the authorities to adopt 
the best methods suitable to the local conditions. 


6. MEASURES TO IDENTIFY GOVERNMENT-PREPARED OPIUM, 

The Japanese Government have no objection to this suggestion, but, in practice, it may 
be found difficult, and the measures should be carefully studied before it is adopted for general 
application. 

7. CONTROL OF INTERNATIONAL, TRADE. 
_ The Japanese Government have already enacted legislation for the purpose of preventing 
illicit traffic in opium, in accordance with the international opium Conventions. 
8. RepuctTION or RETAIL, PRICES OF GOVERNMENT Opium. 

The policy of the Government has been to fix the prices of opium by taking various factors 
which prevail in the territories into consideration. In the opinion of the authorities, this policy 
meets fully the conclusion of the Commission. 

9g. COMPLETE Oprum Monopony ror RETAIL DISTRIBUTION. 

Since the present system of retail distribution which exists in the Japanese territories has 
worked satisfactorily under the present administrative system, the Japanese authorities deem it 
unnecessary to change the actual system. 

10. RETAILING OF OpruM ror CASH ONLY. 


In the Japanese territories, opium is sold only for cash payment. 


It, MEASURE TO CONTROL, INDIVIDUAL CONSUMPTION. 


In the Japanese territories, individual consumption is controlled under registration with 
licensing and rationing. ‘The Japanese authorities are of opinion that there is room for 
improvement of the standard method of medical examination by which is determined the quantity 
for rationing. 


12. PROHIBITION FOR MINORS TO SMOKE Opium. 


In the Japanese territories, minors are prohibited by law to smoke opium. 


13. SMOKING-ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The question of compulsory smoking in establishments owned and managed by the 
Government should be decided in accordance with local conditions. For this reason, the Japanese 
Government reserve their decision for the moment. 
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14. Contror, AND Distnrection or Orrum Pipes. 


‘The Japanese authorities find no objection in this conclusion. 


15. CONTROL, OF Dross. 


According to the experience of the Japanese authorities, the effective control of dross is 
extremely difficult. For this reason, this question should be given careful consideration before 


any general policy is adopted. The question of the harmful effects of dross must further be 
studied. 


16. CURE OF OPIUM-SMOKERS. 


In Japan, scientific research in regard to the treatment of addicts has been in progress for 
some years, and the authorities consider that the method used is effective. However, the question 
whether to apply compulsory treatment depends largely on local conditions. It must therefore 
be left to the local authorities to decide—taking into consideration the local conditions— 
whether to enforce compulsory treatment of opium smokers. 


17. Oprum RE E. 


In general principle, it may appear feasible to devote the opium revenue to the expenses 
connected with the campaign against opium-smoking. However, under the present budgetary 
system in use in Japan, it will be found difficult, if not impossible, to transfer the opium revenue 
to a special section of the budget or to make the ordinary budget independent of the opium 
revenue, 


18. LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUREAU IN THE Far EAst FOR OPIUM-SMOKING AFFAIRS. 


The control of opium affairs can best be arranged by the direct contact between the interested 
Governments, and the Japanese authorities deem it unnecessary to establish a special organ of 
the League for this purpose in the Far East. 

1g. ANNUAL REPORT TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The Japanese authorities have no objection to this suggestion. 


20. REVISION OF THE CONVENTION (the Geneva Opium Agreement of 1925). 
Ad Article I, paragraph 3. 


The Japanese Government have no objection, in revising this paragraph, if in the revised 
agreement the exceptional clause to clause (a) is retained. 


Ad Articles II and IIT. 


No observations. 


Ad Article IV. 


‘The suggested revision presupposes the establishment of Government retail shops and smoking- 
divans; for this reason, the Japanese Government reserve their decision for the present. 


Ad Article V. 


‘The question of a revision of this article must depend upon the conclusions of scientific 
research regarding the harmful effects of the dross on smokers. ‘The practical difficulty of effective 
control of the use of dross should also be taken into consideration. 


Ad Article VI. 


‘The Japanese Government are ready to consider this question as regards diversion of opium. 


Ad Article VII, 


‘There is no objection to cancelling the exceptional clause. 


Ad Article VIII. 


The Government have no objection in agreeing to extend the exchange of information with 
further details, but for the reasons given under No. 18 this exchange should be carried on through 
the League's Secretariat at Geneva. 
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Ad Article IX. 


This suggestion raises one of the fundamental legal questions relating to the Penal Code. ‘The 
Japanese authorities at present in the process of the revision of the Penal Code arte giving serious 
consideration to this and allied questions. It is not possible at present to give a definite opinion 
as regards the revision of this article, as has been suggested by the Commission. 


Ad Article X. 


No observation. 


I. OBSERVATIONS BY THE SIAMESE GOVERNMENT ON THE REPORT OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY INTO THE CONTROL, OF 
OPIUM-SMOKING IN THE FAR EAST. 


The Secretary-General of the League of Nations, in his letter No. 12/11288/6245, dated 

Febru: 28th, 1931, addressed to the Siamese Minister for Foreign Affairs, has requested His 

Government to communicate to the League its observations on the report submitted 

to the Council by the League of Nations’Commission of Enquiry into the Control of Opium-smoking 
in the Far East. 

This report deals with the various systems of opium-control in force in the territories visited 
by the Commission and the situation at present obtaining in those territories; it ends up with 
a certain number of suggestions to the Governments concerned and to the League of Nations. 
The report is a testimony both to the ability of the Commissioners in the performance of their 
difficult task and also to the impartiality and thoroughness with which that task was performed. 

In regard to the earlier parts of the report, the Commission has correctly described the s: 
and the situation at present obtaining in Siam, and attention need only be drawn to the comparative 
statement shown on page 153, column 6, where the words “ anybody except persons under 18 years 
of age ” should be substituted for “ anybody ”. 

The suggestions embodied in Part IV of the report may now be dealt with. 


Ad SvccEstion No. 1. 


His Majesty's Government agrees with this statement of general principle. 


Ad SucGEstion No. 2. 


The desirability of scientific research is undeniable. Research work should not, however, 
be undertaken by the different Governments along independent lines, but should be carried out 
upon a common and concerted plan, so that the results obtained in one country may easily be 
compared with, or checked by, those obtained in other countries. The Bureau visualised under 
Suggestion No. 18 may perhaps be entrusted with the duty of drawing up such a plan, in consul- 
tation, naturally, with the scientific and medical authorities of the different Governments. ‘This 
Bureau should also be the central body for the collection and distribution of information. 


Ad SucceEstion No. 3. 


Uncontrolled poppy-growing is the crux of the whole opium problem, and His Majesty's 
Government welcomes any step that may be taken towards the achievement of effective control. 
The establishment of control in the countries already producing opium will not, however, be 
sufficient; some guarantee should be secured to the effect that countries which do not as yet 
produce opium should not commence production, or at least uncontrolled production. 

_ His Majesty's Government agrees with the principle of co-operation in the purchase of raw 
opium. 

The suggestion that steps against opium-smoking should be based upon the limitation and 
control of poppy-cultivation is eminently sound; such steps, however, should be taken pari passu 
in the different, or at least in the contiguous, territories. Otherwise, licit opium in one territory 
may flow into another as illicit opium. 


Ad Succrstion No. 4. 
This suggestion is sound; but, in carrying it out, regard must be had to the varying conditions 
—political, social, etc—of the different countries. 


Ad SuccEstion No. 5. 


His Majesty's Government agrees with the principle of co-operation set forth in this suggestion. 
It should be left to the different Governments to work out plans for co-operation. 
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e ‘The suggestions that sufficient funds for the preventive services should be allotted from 

the opium revenue and that offences having the character of illicit traffic should be punishable 
with both fines and imprisonment will be given favourable consideration by His Majesty's 
Government. 


Ad Succrstion No. 6. 


‘This method of identifying Government opium is necessary in the case where such opium 
is not packed in secure and identifiable receptacles. In Siam, where prepared opium is packed 
in secure and identifiable tubes, which, once opened, cannot be used again, difficulty in regard 
to identification has not arisen; for opium not contained in Government tubes is ipso facto illegal 
opium. It thus appears that there are at least two methods for identifying Government opium, 
and the adoption of either method should be sufficient. 


Ad Succrstion No. 7. 


His Majesty’s Government agrees with this suggestion. 


Ad Succrstion No. 8. 
Reduction in the price of Government opium may result in one of two things—namely : 


I. Reduction in the profits of the illicit traffic in opium, with the consequent reduction 
of the illicit article, and a corresponding increase in the sales of Government chandu; 


2. The cost price of illicit raw opium being extraordinarily low, a non-drastic reduction 
in the profits of the illicit trade will not appreciably reduce the illicit article; while sales 
of Government opium will increase owing to the reduction in price. 


If the policy of price-reduction results in r, then, from the opium-suppression point of view, 
that policy will be justified; for it will divert opium-smoking from the use of the illicit article 
to that of the licit. But if the policy results in 2, then, from the suppression point of view, the 
situation will become worse, for there will then be a real increase in the consumption of opium. 

Reduction in price of Government opium is, therefore, a double-edged weapon and can be 
used only after careful and thorough consideration. 

In this connection, two general principles may be stated—namely : 


1. If the policy of price-reduction be adopted, it should be undertaken gradually, so 
that its effects may be carefully studied. 


2. Prices in the contiguous territories should be more or less on the same level, while 
the opium placed on sale in these territories should be of the same quality. Otherwise, licit 
opium in one country will enter another as illicit opium. 


Ad SuccEstIon No. 9. 


The principle embodied in this suggestion is satisfactory; it has, in fact, been carried out in 
Siam for some years. ‘There are no “ retail shops ” in the sense used by the Commission; the 
process of turning licensed into Government owned and managed establishments is enforced, 
administrative considerations being the only reason which prevents rapid progress. 


Ad SuccEstion No. 10. 


His Majesty's Government agrees with this system, which already obtains in Siam. 


Ad SuccEstion No. 11. 

His Majesty's Government is in agreement with the principle underlying the Commission's 
suggestion. The enforcement of the system, however, should be subject to the general proviso 
that similar steps be taken simultaneously in the contiguous territories; otherwise, the country 
which puts this system in force will be exposing itself to an undue influx of illicit opium from 
those where there is no licensing and rationing. 


Ad SuccEstion No. 12. 


His Majesty's Government is in sympathy with this suggestion. 


Ad Succrstion No, 13. 


‘The system suggested here is one of the features of opium-control peculiar only to Siam. 
His Majesty's Government is glad to note that the Commission has shown absolute agreement 
with the system by completely adopting it as one of the Commission's suggestions. 
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Ad SuccEstIon No. 14. 


His Majesty’s Government agrees with the first paragraph of this suggestion. 
As regards the second paragraph, His Majesty’s Government also notes with satisfaction 
that the suggestion is an adoption of the principle obtaining in Siam. 


Ad SuccEstion No. 15. 


This suggestion is again an adoption of the system peculiar to Siam alone; and the remarks 
made under Suggestion No. 13 also apply. 


Ad SuccEst1on No. 16. 


His Majesty's Government is of opinion that cure of opium addiction, unless made experi- 
mentally, appears to be a step which will probably not give results corresponding to the under- 
taking. Although, generally speaking, addiction may be cured, the success of the cure depends 
largely upon the will of the smoker. So long as there is no em of registration, licensing and 
rationing, with the register finally closed, cure of opitm addiction on a grand scale will probably 
not produce corresponding results; for the cured smoker not possessed of the will to leave off 
opium will again take up the habit; prevention of relapse will not be practicable when the number 
of smokers is considerable. Cure of addiction on a grand scale seems therefore to be a step that 
should only be taken simultaneously with the closing of the licensing register. 


Ad SuccEstion No. 17. 


At present, a portion of opium revenue is set aside for purposes other than ordinary 
expenditure. The Commission's suggestion will be given favourable consideration. 


Ad SuccEstion No. 18. 


His Majesty’s Government agrees with this suggestion. 


Ad SuccEstion No. 19. 


His Majesty's Government is also agreeable to this suggestion. 


Ad SuGcGEstIon No, 20, 


In view of the present situation and circumstances, His Majesty's Government agrees that 
amendments to the Hague Opium Convention of 1912 and the Geneva Convention of 1925 are 
desirable. 


ANNEX 4. 
Conf.0.F.B.22. 


COMPULSORY TREATMENT OF OPIUM-ADDICTS IN FORMOSA. 


STATEMENT BY THE FIRST JAPANESE DELEGATE AT THE TWELFTH MEETING 
OF THE CONFERENCE. 


In my opening statement, I explained the general plan of the measures for compulsory 
treatment adopted in Formosa. As this is the first attempt to treat habitual opium-smokers 
ona large scale, I should like to take this opportunity to present to the Conference a more detailed 
explanation of the system employed. 

‘The system for the control of opium-smoking in Formosa is based on three principal measures 
which have been adopted as offering the most effective method of carrying out the policy of gradual 
suppression in the Island. ‘he first is the Government Monopoly for the manufacture and distri- 
bution of prepared opium; the second, the complete and effective system for the registration, 
licensing and rationing of addicts; and the third is the measure adopted to prevent the recruiting 
of new addicts, These preventive measures include, on the one hand, a heavy penalty to act as a 
warning against acquiring the opium-smoking habit, coupled with vigorous police supervision, 
including chemical tests, for the detection of secret smokers, and, on the other hand, a system 
of compulsory treatment of all smokers who upon medical examination are found to be curable. 
The reason for which the Formosan Government adopted these preventive measures is a simple 
one. 
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In the opinion of the Formosan authorities, it would not be in conformity with the spirit 
of the policy aiming at the gradual suppression of the opium habit to keep the registers always 
open and to allow new smokers to be licensed at any time. To achieve the object of suppressing 
the evil habit of opium-smoking and to impress people with the dangers of consuming opium, 
certain radical measures were found indispensable. Hence, the Opium Ordinance of Formosa, 
now in force, adheres strictly to the principle that there must be no fresh recruits to the habit. 
This principle is laid down in Article 2 of the Opium Ordinance of 1929, which reads : 


“No opium shall be smoked; nevertheless, an opium addict, who contracted the habit 
previous to the coming into force of the Ordinance and who has obtained special authorisation 
from the Governor-General, may smoke opium sold by the Government-General. If, however, 
in spite of the very strict control exercised and the warnings issued against smoking, a person 
is found smoking opium, he is liable to a penalty of imprisonment and must also undergo 
compulsory treatment at a Government hospital.” 


‘The same Ordinance provides, in Article 14: 


*“ Any person, not being a licensed opium-smoker, who smokes opium shall be liable to 
imprisonment with hard labour for a term not exceeding three years ”; 


and in Article ro: 


“The Governor-General of Formosa may adopt the necessary measures for the purpose 
of curing the habit of opium-smoking. 


“The expenses necessary for enforcing the measures provided for under the foregoing 
clause shall be defrayed in accordance with the orders of the Governor-General.” 


‘The Government therefore are determined to take positive steps to accelerate the attainment 
of the final goal—the total prohibition of the opium habit among the inhabitants. Indeed, the 
compulsory treatment of opium-smokers constitutes the essential and most important part of the 
whole system of opium control in Formosa. 


When the new ordinance was enforced in January 1929, the authorities had to face the 
existence of a considerable number of secret smokers, The Government considered that it would 
be both reasonable and humane to make a last issue of new licences to smokers who were found 
to be confirmed addicts and at the same time to subject all other secret smokers to compulsory 
treatment. In this way, all the secret smokers would be rounded up and it would be possible 
effectively to enforce the policy adopted in the revised ordinance. 


Upon the proclamation of the decision inviting non-licensed smokers to apply for a licence 
to smoke, 25,527 applications were received by the Government. All applicants were forced 
to undergo a rigorous examination, which kept the authorities occupied for over eight months, 
the first consideration of the authorities being to determine the extent to which licences should 
be issued. During the test, applicants were questioned and consulted by both the police and 
the medical authorities. The police authorities ascertained the causes and motives of secret 
smoking, the quantities of opium smoked, etc., while the medical examination was directed to 
establishing the facts in regard to the smoker's physical condition, degree of addiction, with- 
drawal symptoms, physical defects, diseases, ete. After these tests had been repeated twice, 
applicants were classified in the three categories which I described to the Conference in my 
previous statement, and the authorities issued to those allotted to the category of smokers 
required to undergo the compulsory treatment, to the number of 1 3,584 persons, a temporary 
permit to smoke opium pending an order from the local governor to appear before the hospital 
authorities of a designated hospital at a certain date for treatment. The authorities found it 
necessary to extend the same measure to smokers already in possession of a licence at that time, 
and, as the result of an examination, they decided to withdraw the licences from _ 1,235 smokers 
and to require 3,884 to undergo compulsory treatment. ‘Thus, the total number of smokers 
required to receive compulsory treatment in the Government hospitals was 17,468. On the 
recommendation of the local authorities, travelling expenses and hospital fees may be defrayed 
wholly or in part by the Government, according to the financial standing of the smokers. 


In my previous statement, I referred to hospital equipment and accommodation. About 
5,500 smokers can be treated each year. 


‘he Government has already spent 400,000 yen in the year 1930-31. This includes cost 
of building, etc. Expenditure for the fiscal year 1931-32 is estimated at 150,000 yen. The 
Government hospital charges 60 yen per head per day for treatment in hospital in the case of 
all smokers in a position to bear the full cost. About 80 per cent of the addicts treated pay no 
hospital charges, and their travelling expenses are defrayed by the Government. 


‘The following method of treatment has been generally adopted in Formosa, and particularly 
in the Kosei-In hospital in ‘Taihoku. Addicts are isolated during the treatment. Further, the 
experts decided to suppress the use of opium outright. In order to minimise suffering produced 
by the withdrawal of the narcotic effect of opium-smoking, various medicaments are administered. 
These also expedite the treatment. I shall submit to the Conference a separate note on the 
method adopted in this treatment. 
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Compulsory treatment was first started in January 1930, at the Kosei-In hospital at ‘Taihoku, 
which was established exclusively for the treatment of opium addicts. Later in the year, it was 
extended to each of the twelve provincial hospitals. During a period of twenty months, from 
January 1930 to August 1931, altogether 6,036 addicts were treated. Of these, 5,647 were cured 
and discharged from hospital. It was further reported that during the above-mentioned period 
only 35 addicts in all left hospital before being completely cured. ‘These addicts were permitted 
to leave hospital prematurely owing to the development of illness. 

Investigations made by Dr. K. Shimojo, the Superintendent of the Kosei-In hospital of 
Taihoku, and his colleagues as to the result of this treatment of addicts show that about 75 per 
cent of those treated asserted that they have not taken up smoking again, and expressed their 
determination not to do so. About 20 per cent said that they have not yet started to smoke 
again, but would not promise to keep entirely away from opium in future if they fell ill, The 
small proportion of about 5 per cent of all those cured and discharged from hospital confessed 
that, owing to their suffering from illness, they have occasionally smoked opium since they were 
discharged. ‘These investigations were made personally and without any interference by the 
police. Patients in the first category, representing about 75 per cent of all the addicts treated, 
have thoroughly grasped the Government policy for suppressing the opium evil and are firmly 
determined not to take up smoking again. They all looked much healthier than before the 
treatment. They had increased in weight and all appeared to be happy and contented. Further- 
more, the financial circumstances of their families were much improved and, in many cases, they 
expressed their gratitude. Those in the second and third categories, representing respectively 
20 per cent and 5 per cent, were mentally weak and did not yet understand the real object of the 
treatment. Some of them wrongly believed in the curative effects of opium-smoking in cases 
of illness. The authorities are determined to take all possible steps to prevent cured addicts 
from resuming the opium habit. The police authorities are instructed to pay frequent visits 
to cured addicts in their districts, and any suspects of smoking are ordered to undergo compulsory 
examination by the medical authorities. ‘The latter are able, by applying a chemical test on 
which I have submitted a separate statement to be recorded in the Minutes of the Conference, 
to ascertain whether smoking has occurred. ‘Those are the results so far obtained from twenty 
months’ experience of compulsory treatment in Formosa. ‘The authorities of the Government 
of Formosa are looking forward to further results from this work. 


Appendix I. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. 1. 


(To be completed by the administrative authorities, in the case of addicts.) 


. Motive for smoking opium, 

. When did smoking begin? 

. Amount smoked at one time. 

. Number of times opium was smoked in a day. 
Was opium smoked or eaten? 

. When did suffering begin? 

. Exact description of suffering. 

. Illness or disease. 

9g. Has the smoker been punished before for illicit smoking or illegal possession of opium? 
io. Is he suspected of illicit smoking? 

11. Other observations. 
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Signed by the police officer in charge of investigation in the district of » in the 
prefecture s 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. 2. 


(Record of medical examination.) 


No. : Signed by the Doctor : 
Date : 

Name: Sex : Decisions reached : 

Occupation : Age: 

Where born : 


Permanent address : 
Present address : 


I. Present physical condition : 


. Nutrition : 
Face : Skin : Colour : 
. Pulse : 
. Blood-pressure : 
. Pupil : 
. Reflex : 
. Urine ; 
Albumen ; 
. Sexual desire : 


Il, Withdrawal symptoms : 
1. Digestive system : 


Appetite : Secretion of saliva: Yawning : 

Vomiting : Bowels, etc. : 
2. Nervous system : 

Feeling of discomfort and uneasiness : 

Headache : 

Sleep : Dizziness : 

Hallucination : 

Sense of perception : 

Neurosis : 

Speech : 

Hearing : 

Gait, ete. : 


III. Illness and other diseases : 


IV, Result of treatment : 


Appendix II. 


METHOD EMPLOYED FOR THE TREATMENT OF OPIUM ADDICTION 
IN FORMOSA. 


In recent years, many reports have been published, both in Europe and in America, in regard 
to the treatment of narcotic addiction. Japanese specialists have devoted careful attention to 
this question and have done much experimental work on the subject. In general, these studies 
have been concerned with treatment of chronic intoxication brought about by the injection of 
morphine and its preparations. ‘They are, therefore, not entirely applicable to the treatment 
of opium addicts whose condition is due to the use of prepared opium. In Formosa, most cases 
of narcotic addiction are the result of opium-smoking. Accordingly, certain modifications were 
necessary in order to provide effective treatment for opium-smokers. 

The fundamental principle of the treatment of opium addiction is the decrease or total 
suppression of the withdrawal or inhibition symptoms. In applying this principle, two methods 
of treatment have been used : the first is the “ abrupt ” treatment of opium addiction; the second 
is the “ gradual ” treatment. 

‘The chief object of the “ abrupt ” treatment is to suppress addiction within a limited time. 
But, with this treatment, the inhibition symptoms are too severe, with the result that the addicts 
are not able to endure the pain. Some even collapse if they are suffering from heart trouble, 
senility or general weakness. 

With the “gradual ” treatment, there are very few, if any, inhibition symptoms. But this 
method requires prolonged treatment, and unexpected troubles frequently arise before the treatment 
is complete. 

‘The medical authorities of the Kosei-In hospital have adopted the method of “abrupt ” 
suppression of opium, but have, at the same time, attempted to minimise the suffering connected 
with the withdrawal symptoms by administering various medicaments. 

When an addict is admitted to the Kosei-In hospital, he has to give up outright the smoking 
or eating of opium as the case may be. He is given a preparation composed chiefly of morphine 
hydrochloride and pulvis coseinii No. 6 for one or two days. In this way, the degree of addiction 
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is ascertained. According to our experience, it is possible to substitute 2.7 grammes of prepared 
opium by 0.06 gramme of morphine hydrochloride, 5.4 grammes of prepared opium by 0.11 gramme 
of morphine hydrochloride, 8.1 grammes of prepared opium by 0.16 gramme of morphine hydro- 
chloride, and 10.8 grammes of prepared opium by 0.21 gramme of morphine hydrochloride. For 
those who eat opium, we multiply the amount of morphine hydrochloride by four. 

After the degree of addiction is determined, the dose of morphine hydrochloride is reduced 
every other day, first by 0.03 to 0.05 gramme and next by 0.02 gramme. When the amount 
of morphine reaches 0.04 gramme, it is decreased by 0.01 gramme, In addition to morphine, the 
addict will be given at the same time or two hours later pulvis coseinit Nos. 1, 2 or 3, usually No. 2 
(see Annex). Sometimes addicts are given pulvis coseinii No. 4 or No. 5 on the second or third 
day. When treated in this way, no patient has complained of any trouble. ‘Those who suffer 
very much from inhibition symptoms, such as severe indisposition or lumbago, are given ro to 
20 cubic centimetres of liguor coseinii Nos. 1-5 (Annex) once or twice a day. ‘This relieves them 
immediately. In connection with this treatment, addicts are given alternately such medicaments 
as arsenic and iod preparation in liquid form, while for insomnia, especially towards the final 
stage of the treatment, hypnotics and sedatives might be given according to the condition of the 
addict. 

By the decreasing method, the chief ingredient—morphine—is stopped when the amount of 
the morphine is reduced to 0.04 gramme, or more usually to 0.02 gramme. It is important that 
this suppression of morphine should be kept secret from the addict. Instead, he is given pulvis 
coseinti Nos. 1-5 for two to three days, and No. 6 for several days. Then the patient is discharged 
on the total disappearance of the inhibition symptoms. 


Appendix III. 


METHOD OF DETECTING OPIUM ADDICTION BY THE MECONIC ACID TEST 
IN THE URINE OF OPIUM ADDICTS. 


RESULT OF AN EXPERIMENT PERFORMED BY THE EXPERTS OF THE Kosert-IN Hosprrat, 
TarHOKU, FORMOSA, UNDER THE DirEcTION OF Dr. Sumroyo AND PRoressor SomeEr-To, 1931. 


1. The purpose of the present experiment is to afford proof as to secret opium-smoking by 
non-licensed smokers, so as to enable effective supervision to be established over individual 
smokers in Formosa. Hitherto, the authorities have found difficulty in detecting opium-smokers, 
unless the latter were caught in the act of smoking or evidence was forthcoming from witnesses. 
There was no scientific and objective method for testing opium-smokers. This has led the medical 
experts, acting under the direction of Dr. Shimojo and Professor Somei To, of the Formosan 
Government, to investigate the method of examining a component part of prepared opium found 
in the urine of smokers. 

Meconic acid is a specific component of opium, and it has been found in the gastric juice of 
a person of homicidal tendencies. There is, however, no known practical method of determining 
the presence of meconic acid. According to the literature on the subject, Mai and Autenrieth 
claimed to have found meconic acid in the urine of a patient who used an opium preparation, but 
Anna Tuschnow-Philippoff asserted that meconic acid was oxidised in the body of animals; hence 
it was almost impossible to prove its presence in the urine. 

At the Kosei-In hospital at Taihoku, which was specially established for the treatment of 
opium addicts, the experts have found that a specific reaction of meconic acid may be obtained 
with perchlorate of iron in the urine of an opium addict. The same reaction was found in the 
urine of the experimental animals to which meconic acid was administered. Although the tests 
have not yet been completed, the experimental results obtained so far are as follows : 


2. Method of Examination.—A certain amount of urine, usually 200 cubic centimetres, is 
mixed with a saturated solution of hydroxide of calcium by shaking, when a white sediment is 
produced. 

The amount of hydroxide of calcium to be used in the mixture should be just so much as to 
produce no further sediment; the mixture is then left for about twenty minutes. When filtrated, 
the sediment is washed once with cold water. It is next dissolved with about 5 cubic centimetres 
of a mixture of 30 per cent of solution of citric acid and 0.2 per cent solution of perchlorate of 
iron. If meconic acid is present, the specific colour reaction—i.e., a light blood-red to dark- 
ted tint—will be observed. 


3. Animal Tests.—The water solution of a certain amount of meconic acid (Merck), neutra- 
lised with a 30 per cent solution of carbonic soda, was administered to a rabbit in the stomach 
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by means of Nelaton’s catheter. The urine was collected every day and the meconic acid reaction 
investigated. 


Rabbit No. 1; female; body weight, 2,050 grammes; July 3rd, 1931. 
ist day—1 gramme of meconic acid given in the stomach. 
and day—No urine. 
3rd day—Meconic acid test 
4th day—Urine-container broken. 
5th day—Meconic acid test 
6th day—Meconic acid text ++ 
7th day—Urine-container broken. 
8th day—Meconic acid test +--+ 
oth day—Meconic acid test +--+ 

roth day—Meconic acid test + 
r1ith day—Meconic acid test + 
r2th day—Meconic acid test + 
13th day—Meconic acid test — 


Rabbit No. 2; male; weight, 2,550 grammes; July r1th, 1931. 
ist day—o.2 gramme of meconic acid given in the stomach. 
and day—Meconic acid test +++ 
3rd day—Meconic acid test + 
4th day—Meconic acid test + 
5th day—Meconic acid test — 


Rabbit No. 3; female; weight, 2,000 grammes; July 17th, 1931. 


ist day—o.1 gramme of meconic acid given in the stomach. 
and day—Meconic acid test — 
3rd day—Meconic acid test — 


According to these experiments, it is proved that the meconic acid reaction is positive on the 
day following the test, provided more than 0.1 gramme of meconic acid is administered to the 
rabbit. 


4. Experiment with the Urine of Ordinary Opium Addicts—The experts examined the urine 
of 17 licensed opium addicts, and took observations of the meconic acid test. ‘The opium ration 
allowed ranged from 2.16 grammes to 4.0 grammes; the quantity of each smoker's urine examined 
was more than 50 and less than 100 cubic centimetres. In the case of 14 of these 17 addicts, 
there was a positive reaction; in that of 2, the reaction was indeterminate, while one gave a 
negative reaction. 


5. Experiment performed on Persons of Normal Urine—For the purpose of checking these 
results, the experts examined 108 cadet police officers, 20 in-patients in the internal diseases 
ward in the Red Cross Hospital, 50 members of the Taihoku Kosei-In hospital and others, making 
a total of r78 persons. ‘The results in every case were negative. 


6. Experiment upon Addicts admitted to the Kosei-In Hospital—Rach day after admittance, 
300 opium addicts admitted to the Taihoku Kosei-In hospital were examined for the meconic 
acid test; 288 gave a positive reaction and only 12 a negative one. The 288 positive cases became 
negative during their course of treatment in the hospital. 

‘The detailed results are as follows : 


5 were negative on the third day after the admittance, 16 on the fourth, 17 on the fifth, 
2g on the sixth, 3r on the seventh, 30 on the eighth, 7 on the ninth, 25 on the tenth, 28 on the 
eleventh, 15 on the twelfth, 13 on the thirteenth, 18 on the fourteenth, ro on the fifteenth, 11 on 
the sixteenth, 2 on the seventeenth, 9 on the eighteenth, 3 on the nineteenth, 3 on the twentieth, 
r on the twenty-second, 2 on the twenty-third, 1 on the twenty-fifth, 2 on the twenty-sixth, 
I on the twenty-eighth, and 1 on the twenty-ninth day. 


Summary.—it is possible to prove the presence of meconic acid in the urine of a rabbit when 
the animal has been given a certain amount of meconic acid. e : 

‘The meconic acid test gives almost invariably a positive reaction in the urine of licensed 
opium addicts. 

It gives a negative reaction in the urine of healthy persons. 

The urine of almost all the addicts admitted to the Taihoku Kosei-In hospital gave a positive 
reaction, but this changed to a negative reaction in the course of time. ‘ 

It should be observed that the experts are continuing their investigations into the causes of 
the negative reaction in the case of a few of the addicts examined, 


Supplement to Appendix III. 


PREPARATIONS USED IN THE KosEr-In Hospirtau. 


I. Pulvis coseinii, 


No. 1.—Rk: Extractiscopolie. 0.15 
Radici gentiane. . 0.5 
Ephedrini hydrochlorici 0.05 
Chinini hydrochlorici 0.5 
Antipyrini I.5 
Calcii lactic : 0.6 
Magnesii carbonici . 0.3 
Natrii bicarbonici 1.4 


M.f. pulv. Divid. in partes equales No. III. S. three times a day. 


No. 2.—R: Extracti scopolia .. 
Radici gentiane.... 
Ephedrini hydrochlorici 
Chinini hydrochlorici . 
Antipyrini. . 
Calcii lactici 
Magnesii bicarboni: 
Natrii bicarbonici. . be 
M.f. pulv. Divid. in partes equales No. III. S. three times a day. 
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No. 3.—R: Extracti scopolie 
Radici gentiane. 
Ephedrini hydrochlorici 
Chinini hydrochlorici. 
Antipyrini. 
Calcii lactici 
Magnesii carboni 
Natrii bicarbonici 


M.f. pulv. Divid. in partes aquales No. III. S. three times a day. 
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No. 4.—R : Extracti scopolie .. 0.05 
Radici gentiane . 0.5 

Calcii lactici. . 0.6 

. Rhizome coptidisi . 0.4 
Magnesii carboni 0.3 

Natrii bicarbonici , 3-15 


M.f. pulv. Divid. in partes equales No. III, S$. three times a day. 


No. 5.—R : Antipyrini. 
Chinini hydrochlorici 
Calcii lactici...... 
Radici gentiane. 
Magnesii carbonic: 
Natrii bicarbonic 
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M. f. pulv. Divid. in partes equales No. III. S. three times a day. 


No. 6.—R : Radici gentiane. 
Rhizome coptidisi . 
Rhizome Pheii ... 
Calcii lactici.. 
Magnesii carbonic 
Natrii bicarbonici 


Anan y | sss) 
M.f. pulv. Divid. in partes equales No. III. S$. three times a day. 


Il. Liguori coseinii. 


No. 1 A—5 per cent calcium chloratum solution. 

No, 1 B.—3 per cent calcium chloratum solution. 

No. 2.—50 per cent glucose solution. 

No. 3.—Mixture of 3 per cent calcium chloratum and 5 per cent glucose solution. 

No. 4.—10 per cent magnesium sulfuricum solution. 

. 5-—Mixture of 10 per cent magnesium sulfuricum and 20 per cent glucose solution. 


Appendix IV. 


METHOD EMPLOYED IN FORMOSA FOR DETERMINING THE DEGREE 
OF ADDICTION IN OPIUM-SMOKING. 


‘The Government medical authorities in Formosa are of opinion that it is difficult to determine 
the degree of addiction in an opium-smoker with absolute accuracy, unless he is subjected to 
prolonged observation by medical experts. As, however, was shown in 1930, on the occasion 
of the last applications for smoking-licences, this method will not yield satisfactory results if 
followed only over a brief period of eight months. For this reason, the Formosan authorities 
devised a method under which the withdrawal symptoms are observed. With this method, the 
first step taken was the collection by the administrative authorities of all the necessary particulars 
concerning the smokers under observation on the basis of the questionnaire reproduced in 
Appendix I. Once in possession of the result of these preliminary enquiries, the medical experts 
proceeded to examine the addicts, who were ordered to assemble at an appointed place for a 
specified number of hours, the examination lasting usually from 14 to 18 hours. During this 
examination, the withdrawal symptoms and the periods at which they occurred were carefully 
noted; smokers were examined individually for diseases, whether genuine or feigned, particular 
note being taken of each patient's age. 

The system by which examination was conducted may be described as follows : 


Each province is divided into a number of districts, and these were taken as the basis of 
the medical examination, Between one hundred and two hundred smokers were assembled 
from each district, assigned in batches of about fifty to a medical officer employed by the 

Sovernment-General. No private medical practitioners were employed in this work. The smokers 
were ordered to appear at a stated place at six o'clock in the morning. They were forbidden 
to bring with them opium or any other drug or to smoke before coming. At one o'clock in the 
afternoon, the examining officers proceeded to a preliminary individual examination, which 
lasted about five hours. ‘The second examination began usually at seven o'clock in the evening. 
Ordinarily, it was found necessary to require the majority of the addicts to undergo the second 
examination, though a few could be determined at the first. 

The degree of addiction was determined by the various symptoms present in the addict, 
and their relative severity was the determining factor in deciding the degree of addiction for the 
purpose of classifying the addicts in the three categories which I have already described (see 
Questionnaire No. 2). 


ANNEX 5. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 
BETWEEN ADMINISTRATIONS CONCERNING OPIUM-SMUGGLING. 


I. Information will be exchanged direct or through the Consuls or Consuls-General of the 
countries concerned by mutual arrangement between Administrations confronted with identical 
and similar problems in respect of the illicit traffic in opium. 


II. Such information will normally be in the form of returns giving, as far as possible, the 
following particulars : 
I. Sales of licit opium. 
. Number and weight of seizures of illicit raw and prepared opium and dross. 
. Number of prosecutions for smuggling raw and prepared opium and dross. 
. Particulars of important seizures giving : 


(a) Amount seized; 
(b) Place of seizure; 
(c) Details of interest as to persons concerned and methods employed. 


Seizures of raw opium should be distinguished from seizures of prepared opium and 
dross and place of origin should be given where possible. 


5. Prices of illicit opium at selected places. 

6. Any information as to new smuggling devices. 

7. Any other points on which the Governments concerned mutually agree to exchange 
information. 
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III. The returns mentioned in II may be exchanged at such intervals as may be determined 
by arrangement between any two Administrations concerned. (Suggested by French delegation : 
“Tn no case shall such interval exceed twelve months ”.) 


IV. This exchange of information will be supplemented, as far as may be practicable, by 
personal contact between the Heads of the preventive services of the Administrations concerned. 


V. Nothing in this Agreement is intended to prevent direct and urgent communication 
between the Administrations concerned in individual cases. 


ANNEX 6. 


DECLARATION IN REGARD TO THE ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN OPIUM. 


(See printed document Conf.O.F.B.35, annex to Council Minutes, sixty-sixth session, 
January 1932 : Official Journal, thirteenth year, No. 3, Part II, March 1932, pages 783 to 786.) 


ANNEX 7, 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY 
INTO THE CONTROL, OF OPIUM-SMOKING IN THE FAR EAST. 


(Extract from the report of the Commission to the Council, Volume I : 
document C.635.M.254.1930.XI.) 


RECOMMENDATION No. I: NECESSITY FOR CONCURRENT MEASURES. 


It is essential that all measures aiming at gradual suppression of opium-smoking should be 
taken concurrently and applied as progressively as circumstances permit. 


RECOMMENDATION No, 2: SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH ON THE OPIUM-SMOKING PROBLEM. 


Scientific research in regard to the opium problem in all its phases should be undertaken 
in all territories with the support of Governments and on an international basis. It is of great 
importance that the result of scientific research should be made the common property of all 
authorities in the Far East. Measures should also be taken to make this knowledge available 
to scientists in other parts of the world. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 3: Limitation AND ContRoL oF Poppy-CULTIVATION 
BY INTERNATIONAL, ACTION. 


Steps should be taken to secure international co-operation for the gradual limitation and 
control of poppy-cultivation in all countries where it is possible for the Governments to enforce 
such control. Plans to this end should take into account the possibilities of replacing poppy- 
cultivation by other agricultural production, which would place the economic life of these countries 
on a sounder basis. Limitation of poppy-cultivation and its replacement by other production 
might in some countries require extraordinary measures, including financial assistance on an 
international basis. 

The League of Nations should invite the Governments concerned to meet in conference to 
investigate the possibilities of limitation and control of poppy-cultivation. 

Tn view of the influence that the provisioning of raw opium to the Government Opium Mono- 
polies has on the demand for raw opium and on poppy-cultivation, the purchases of raw opium 
by Governments should be made by the Monopolies in co-operation with each other, even before 
limitation and control of poppy-cultivation has been instituted. This would avoid the demand 
for raw opium affecting measures taken for the limitation and control of poppy-cultivation. 
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Doubts as to whether it will be feasible, within a short or long period, to carry out control 
and limitation of poppy-cultivation should not be allowed to prevent or defer the taking of positive 
steps against the opium-smoking habit. But these steps should be based on the limitation and 
control of poppy-cultivation, which alone will assure the total suppression of opium-smoking. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 4; MEASURES TO COMBAT THE DEMAND FOR OPIUM 
FOR SMOKING PURPOSES. 


Opium should not be considered as a legitimate commercial product, and the existing demand 
for it should be regarded as illegitimate except for medical and scientific purposes. In spite of 
all efforts to exterminate this illegitimate demand, it still exists as a result of circumstances 
which can be changed only by an improvement in social and hygienic conditions. 


The demand for opium for smoking purposes should be combated by organised public opinion 
and systematic propaganda, by education, sports and physical training. In this work, 
Governments should co-operate with the Press and other organs by which public opinion is formed. 
Anti-opium societies, sport and physical training should be steadily encouraged by the 
Governments, by special grants given for these purposes and also by grants to Red Cross 
Societies and corresponding organisations for social welfare. For anti-opium education, which 
is of the utmost importance for the ultimate success of the campaign against opium-smoking, 
it is essential to instruct the teachers, who should make use of every opportunity, in accordance 
with local conditions, to impress upon their pupils the evils and dangers of opium-smoking. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 5: MEASURES TO PREVENT In.icir TRAFFIC. 


‘The different Governments should organise on a common plan the existing national preventive 
services, increase the personnel and provide additional equipment, such as fast motor-launches 
and coast-guard steamers. Special preventive “ flying squadrons ” would offer the advantage of 
quick action. ‘To ensure close co-operation in preventive work, it should be directed by a single 
central intelligence bureau in every territory. Preventive services in all the territories in the 
Far East should keep in constant touch and exchange information regarding illicit traffic. 
Sufficient funds for the preventive services should be allotted from the opium revenue. 


Both fines and terms of imprisonment should be the punishment for offences having the 
character of illicit traffic. An attempt to induce a minor to smoke opium should be made an 
offence punishable with a heavy penalty. It is desirable that the same severity should be applied 
in all Far-Eastern territories in regard to penalties for opium offences. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 6: MEASURES TO IDENTIFY GOVERNMENT-PREPARED OPIuM. 


Several Governments have introduced with success methods of identifying Government 
opium by chemical analysis. ‘These measures should be applied wherever possible. 


All Government-prepared opium should be mixed with a tasteless secret substance, the absence 
of which in any seized opium would prove that it is illicit opium. If there is reason to suspect 
that seized opium is manufactured by an Opium Monopoly in another territory, a sample should 
be sent to the Monopoly of that territory for analysis. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 7: CONTROL OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


It is of great importance for the prevention of illicit traffic that import, export, transit and 
transhipment of raw and prepared opium should be strictly controlled in accordance with the 
Hague Opium Convention, the Geneva Opium-Agreement and the Geneva Opium Convention. 

Legislation in this respect should in all territories be made to conform strictly to these 
international obligations. 


RECOMMENDATION No, 8; REDUCTION OF RETAIL PRICES OF GOVERNMENT OPIUM. 


Governments should, in co-operation with each other, arrange for the reduction of prices 
of Government opium to a level sufficiently low to make smuggling unprofitable and incapable 
of sustaining repeated losses through efficiency of the preventive services. The principle of making 
opium a luxury should not, however, be overlooked when smuggling has ceased to be a danger. 
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RECOMMENDATION No, 9: COMPLETE Oprum MoNopoiy FoR RETAIL, DISTRIBUTION. 


The principle that Governments should have contact with smokers only through Government 
officials or employees should be applied everywhere, as soon as possible, to every transaction 
connected with distribution of opium to smokers. The first step in this direction should be the 
abolition of all licensed retail shops and their replacement by Government shops managed by 
employees of the Opium Monopoly and subjected to constant and rigorous inspection by the 
Monopoly itself, as well as by other Government officials in the districts. The second step should 
be the gradual merging of these Government retail shops into Government-owned and Goyernment- 
managed smoking establishments. 


RECOMMENDATION No. I0: RETAILING OF OpruM FoR CASH ONLY. 


Opium should be sold to consumers for cash only and amendments to this effect be introduced 
in the opium legislation in all territories where it does not already exist. 


RECOMMENDATION No. II: MEASURES TO CONTROL, INDIVIDUAT, CONSUMPTION. 


In all territories, registration with licensing and rationing should be put into effect; where 
special preparations are necessary, these should be made immediately. ‘The issue of licences and 
the rationing of smokers should not be left to subordinate officials but to the civil service 
or Monopoly officials in the administrative districts. ‘The daily rations should be calculated on 
the individual smoker’s minimum requirement. Both licensing and rationing should be based 
on a medical certificate wherever there are a sufficient number of qualified physicians. 

Smoking licences should not be issued unless the licensing authority has received satisfactory 
evidence by medical certificate, trustworthy witnesses or otherwise that the applicant is a confirmed 
opium addict. Wherever registration systems already exist, but the registers have been closed, 
they should be reopened for the licensing of certified addicts. Thereafter, all licensing registers 
should be kept open or reopened at regular intervals. 


RECOMMENDATION No, 12: PROHIBITION FOR MINORS TO SMOKE OPIUM. 


Smoking should by law be prohibited to anyone under 21 years of age. 

As it is desirable to protect the growing generation as long as possible from acquiring the 
smoking habit, the question whether the minimum age for legal smoking could not be still further 
taised—for instance, to 25 years—should be given serious consideration. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 13: SMOKING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


It is recommended that the system of compulsory smoking in ptiblic smoking establishments 
be introduced everywhere, in spite of the fact that public opinion, due to insufficient knowledge 
of the problem, may oppose opening of public smoking establishments. The policy of limiting 
as much as possible the number of smoking establishments mentioned in Article TV of the General 
Opium Agreement should be abandoned. ‘The policy suggested by the Commission would involve 
the opening of a sufficient number of smoking establishments to accommodate the authorised 
smokers. 

To ensure effective control of public smoking establishments, they should be owned and 
managed by the Governments. The retail shops also owned and managed by the Governments 
should be merged into the smoking establishments as soon as practicable. Only such smokers 
who, for special reasons, are permitted to smoke in their homes or in other clearly defined places 
should be allowed to smoke outside the Government smoking establishments. Special permits 
for these persons should be an exception and the holders subjected to rigorous control. ‘The taking 
away of opium or dross from smoking establishments should be prohibited and be made a penal 
offence. Holders of special smoking permits should not be allowed to purchase new supplies of 
opium until they have returned the stipulated quantity of dross. 

Such smoking establishments require considerable financial outlay by the Governments. 
When opium-smoking disappears, the smoking establishments will no longer be required as such. 
They should therefore be planned in such a way that they may later be used for other public 
and social purposes. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 14: ConTRoL AnD DISINFECTION oF Opium PIPEs. 


In public smoking establishments, the opium pipes should be sterilised by a scientific method 
after use by eachsmoker. _Sterilisation in boiling water cannot be considered satisfactory. Other 
smoking paraphernalia and couches should be kept in hygienic condition. 
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‘The only persons who would require to have opium pipes in their possession would be those 
smokers who are specially licensed to smoke outside smoking establishments. No one shoud 
be allowed to possess a pipe without a licence from the Government, and licensed possessors of 
pipes should be subjected to periodical control, including inspection of the hygienic condition of 
the pipes. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 15: ConTRoI, oF Dross. 


The dross produced in smoking establishments should be collected on the spot. Smokers 
licensed to smoke outside the Government smoking establishments should not be allowed to 
purchase opium except on the delivery of dross in a quantity corresponding to that produced 
from the smoking of the opium obtained at the last purchase. Effective measures should be taken 
to ensure that dross is not adulterated. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 16: CuRE oF OpruM-SMOKERs. 


Increased and systematic attention should be given to the cure of opium addiction. ‘The 
Governments should take the lead in this question and give their encouragement to private efforts. 
Special opium wards should be attached to existing hospitals and additional hospitals built which 
might, when no longer necessary for the cure of opium addicts, be turned into general hospitals. 
I'unds for these purposes should be made available from the opium revenue. 

‘The experience and results obtained, in relation to the cure of addiction to opium, by medical 
authorities should be communicated to the medical authorities of other territories, 

There should be after-care of cured addicts, in order to prevent relapse. Compulsory cure 
should be tried as soon as possible in special districts, in order to gain experience for the purpose 
of gradually curing all addicts. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 17: Oprum REVENUE. 


The opium gross revenue should be transferred to a special section of the budget. In case 
legislative measures are necessary to introduce this change in the budget accounts, measures for 
this purpose should be considered in each territory. Every expense connected with opium, 
including preventive services, should be charged against that revenue. If any item cannot be 
exactly determined, an approximate amount should be charged. 


‘The net opium revenue being thus arrived at, the available balance should be first applied 


to cover the expenses connected with the campaign against illicit traffic in opium, education 
propaganda, cure of addicts, scientific research and so on, such items being also charged against 
the opium revenue account. 

‘The balance, if any, should be applied to the creation or increase of any form of Opium 
Reventie Replacement Fund or transferred, either to the ordinary budget, with a view to meeting 
expenditure for social or sanitary purposes, or to the extraordinary budget, to meet expenditure 
on public works directly or indirectly connected with the campaign against opium-smoking. 

At the Conference to be called under Article XII of the Geneva Opium Agreement, the 
Governments should agree to fix a definite period by which they will have taken the necessary 
steps to make their ordinary budgets independent of the opium revenue. 


RECOMMENDATION No, 18: LEAGUE oF Navions CENTRAL BUREAU IN THE Far East 
FOR OPIUM-SMOKING AFFAIRS. 


‘The League of Nations should establish in the Far East, as a part of the Opium Section of 
the Secretariat, a central Bureau for the opium-smoking problem. This Bureau should distribute 
information from the League of Nations; receive and distribute information from the Governments 
on all opium-smoking questions, including education, propaganda, scientific research and illicit 
traffic; facilitate co-operation between Governments, the Opium Monopolies, other departments 
and officials; and arrange meetings of representatives of the Governments concerned for the purpose 
of exchanging views, discussing suggestions and reaching agreements on further control measures. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 19: ANNUAL REPORTS TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


In order to fulfil its task in connection with the campaign against opium-smoking, the League 
of Nations should be given detailed information regarding the situation in each territory. For 
this purpose, Governments should furnish the League with special annual reports on control of 
opium-smoking, in accordance with a form to be agreed upon. 


RECOMMENDATION No, 20: REvIsIoN or THE HAGUE INTERNATIONAL Opium CONVENTION 
AND THE GENEVA OpruM AGREEMED 


Government measures to control and suppress opium-smoking have been guided by the 
stipulations of the second chapter of the Hague Opium Convention and the Geneva Opium 
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Agreement. The Commission’s conclusions and suggestions point to a revision of some of the 
stipulations of these international pacts. The Commission leaves aside the question of the addi- 
tional stipulations to be embodied in a future international agreement regarding suppression of 
opium-smoking. 

The Commission indicates below the main character of some of the international stipulations 
and the principal changes in the present Conventions that would be required. 


1. The Hague Convention of 1912, Chapter IT. 


Article 6 contains a declaration by the Governments that they will take measures for the 
gradual and effective suppression of the manufacture of and internal trade in and use of prepared 
opium. It imposes no specific obligation, except to take undefined measures for this purpose, 
and further subjects such measures to the varying circumstances of each country concerned. 
Article 6 has been amplified by the obligations contained in most of the articles of the Geneva 
Opium Agreement. 

Article 7 carries the obligation to prohibit the import and export of prepared opium, with the 
exception that those Powers which are not ready to prohibit immediately the export of prepared 
opium shall prohibit it as soon as possible. This article has been superseded by Articles I and VI 
of the Geneva Agreement, which entirely prohibit export of prepared opium and make it 
compulsory that all import of opium shall be a Government monopoly, 

It should be noted that the Hague Opium Convention is also in force in regard to other Powers 
than those which have adhered to the Geneva Agreement. 

Article § contains only special regulations for those Powers which are not yet ready to prohibit 
immediately the export of prepared opium. This article has been superseded by Article VI of 
the Geneva Agreement. 


2. The Geneva Opium Agreement of 1925. 


Article I, paragraph 3, concerns retail sales and stipulates that the system of employing 
persons on a fixed salary without a commission shall be applied experimentally in those districts 
where an effective supervision can be exercised by the administrative authorities, and that else- 
where retail sales shall be conducted only by persons licensed by the Government, It further 
stipulates that the system of employing persons paid by fixed salary need not be applied if a 
system of licensing and rationing of smokers is in force that affords equivalent or more effective 
guarantees. 

This experimental stage should be abandoned and be replaced by a complete Government 
monopoly of retail sales of opium, which should be enforced independently of any licensing or 
rationing system. 

Under Article II, the sale of opium to minors must be prohibited and, further, all possible 
steps must be taken to prevent the spread of the habit of opium-smoking among minors. 

The steps to be taken are not defined in any way, but are left to the Contracting Powers 
themselves. Further, the fact that the term “ minors ” in different territories has a different 
legal interpretation has resulted in a variation in different territories of the age of majority from 
18 to 21 years. A definite minimum age should be stipulated. 

Article III prohibits minors to enter smoking-divans. The remark about the varying age 
of majority applies also to this article. In one territory, the minimum age in this case has been 
set as low as 16 years, 

Article IV contains the principle that the number of retail shops and smoking establishments 
shall be limited as much as possible. The idea was apparently that less opportunity to purchase 
Government opium would tend to reduce the opium-smoking habit. 

This principle should be abandoned. _ It is essential that all legal consumers shall be adequately 
served by the Opium Monopoly, in order to compete with the illicit traffic. 

Article V forbids the purchase and sale of dross except when sold to the Monopoly. 

This article does not take into consideration the necessity of withdrawing the dross from 
the market. It does not carry the obligation for the Governments to purchase dross, ‘This article 
should be radically revised in accordance with the Commission’s suggestions. 

Article VI prohibits without exception the export of raw and prepared opium and the transit 
and transhipment of prepared opium to possessions or territories into which opium is imported 
for smoking purposes. 

‘The article further regulates the transit and transhipment of raw opium, which may only 
take place against an import certificate. It does not take into account the question of diversion, 
as provided for in Article 15 of the Geneva Opium Convention. In fact, complete regulations 
in accordance with the Geneva Convention are in force in the two territories where transit or 
transhipment of opium alone occurs to any extent—namely, the Straits Settlements and 
Hong-Kong. 

Article VII makes it an obligation for Governments to undertake education and propaganda 
—“use their utmost efforts "—except where a Government considers such measures to be 
undesirable under the conditions existing in its territory. Several Governments have made use 
of this exception and are not systematically undertaking educational propaganda against 
opium-smoking. 
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‘This exception should be cancelled. In a few cases education and propaganda may, through 

- curiosity, lead to opium-smoking, but education and propaganda are a vital necessity for its 
suppression. In time, when, through education and other means, the general standard of the 
Far-Eastern peoples has been raised, special anti-opium education will undoubtedly become 
unnecessary, but this is not yet the case. 


Article VIII binds the Governments to assist each other in the suppression of illicit traffic 
by direct exchange of information and views. This is already practised in most territories, but 
is usually limited to the exchange of information on illicit traffic. The Commission suggests that 
this exchange of information should be greatly extended, and that it should be the duty of the 
proposed League of Nations Far-Eastern Bureau to promote this exchange. 


Article IX carries no specific obligation but to consider in a most favourable spirit 
the possibility of taking legislative measures to render punishable illegitimate transactions which 
are carried out in another country by a person residing within their territori 


. It has been 
applied in some territories. In the future, it should be made a definite obligation. 


Article X obliges all Powers to furnish, for publication, information to the League of Nations 
regarding the number of opium-smokers. This information is not limited to legal consumers. 
In all cases where legal consumers are known, this information is given to the League of Nations. 
It has not been the general practice to estimate the total number of smokers—licit and illicit. 
Whenever possible, such estimates should in future be given. 
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XI to XV do not carry any obligations and do not give rise to any comments by 
on. ‘They limit the application of the Agreement to opium for purposes other than 
cientific, provide for conferences betw cting Powers, define the 
in which the Agreement shall be enforced, and finally deal with ratifications and 
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C.L. 143. 1932, XI, 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


29 SEPT, 1932 
Geneva, 


I have the honour to inform you that the Conference on 
the Suppression of Opium Smoking convened under Article XII of 
the Geneva Opium Agreement adopted the following recommendation 
(Recommendation X) in its Final Act signed at Bangkok on November 


27th, 1931: 
"The Conference, 


Considering that the work of the Governments in dealing 
with the practice of opium-smoking would be facilitated if more 
complete and authoritative information were available on cer- 
tain questions - namely; 


(1) The effects, physiological and psychological, on 
the individual of the practice (a) of smoking opium, (b) 
of smoking opium dross; 


(2) What are the constituents of opium which produce 
those effects, and whether and how it is possible to eli- 
minate, replace by some harmless substance or otherwise 
render harmless such constituents; 


(3) Methods of cure of addiction to opium-smoking} 


(4) Provision of a test which can be readily applied 
for determining the character of dross brought in - e.g., 
whether it has already been resmoked, or is adulterated, 
or is the product of other than Government opium; 


Recommends thet arrangements should be made for research 
into these questions on a plan to be agreed between the 
Governments concerned, and that the assistance of the Advisory 
Committee and of the Health Committee of the League should be 
obtained in preparing a Programme for such research and super- 
vising its execution," 
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The results of the Bangkok Conference having been laid 

before the Council at its 66th Session, the latter decided at its 
gre of January 30th, 1932, on the proposal of its Rapporteur, 
authorise the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and other 
Dangerous Drugs and the Health Committee to give their assistance 
in preparing the programme of research and supervising its execu~ 
tion if invited to do so in accordance with the last paragraph of 
Recommendation X and if they considered that they could usefully, 
and in compatibility with their functions, offer such assistance. 


The Advisory Committee at its 15th session, held at 
Geneva from April 15th to May 4th, 1932, examined the Recommanda- 
tion thus referred to it by the Council and adopted the following 
Recommendation, which appears in its report to the Council (Doc. 
C.420. M.2z9, 1932. XI)! 


"With reference to Recommendation X in the Final Act 
of the Bangkok Conference, in regard to which the Council has 
authorised the Committee to give its assistance if desired, 
the Committee suggests that the views of the Governments con- 
cerned as to the desirability of the researches recommended 
should be ascertained and (as the researches, if approved, must 
necessarily be carried out largely in the countries where the 
practice of opium-smoking prevails) that they should be asked 
what facilities could be provided for such researches and how 
far the matters referred to in the Recommendation have already 
been investigated and with what results." 


The discussions which took place on this subject at the 
Bangkok Conference, and particularly in the Advisory Committee, 
show that the Recommendation in question is based on similar re- 
commendations of the Commission of Enquiry into the Control of 
Opium Smoking in the Far East, which, as a result of the inforn- 
ation supplied by the Governments and of the evidence received 
from doctors, officials and the general public in the Far Hast, 
was struck by the uncertainty prevailing with regard to various 
problems, which were subsequently raised in Recommendation X of 
the Final Act of the Bangkok Conference (Points 2, 15, and 16 of 
the conclusions drawn up by the Commission, Doc.C.635,M.254,1930, 
XI, (Vol. I, 4th part) (P.V. 5 and P.V. 14 of the 15th session of 
the Advisory Committee, copies of which are attached). 


I also venture, for purposes of information, to draw 
your Government's attention to the fact that the Bangkok Confer- 
ence and the Advisory Committee, in mentioning the facilities 
which might be given with a view to these researches, thought 
that Governments might state among other particulars whether they 
could, if necessary, allow the utilisation, for the purposes of 
the enquiry, of their laboratories, particularly in the territo- 
ries of the Far Hast, and of the documentary material of the Far 
Hastern hospitals, and that they might indicate the persons most 
qualified to pursue these researches and state their views as to 
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the lines which this enquiry should follow and as to the practical 
means of ensuring co-ordination. It was also thought that the 
fovernments might already be in a position to supply information 

Y 4 the results obtained, particularly as regards methods of treat- 
ing opium smokers. 


Accordingly, in conformity with the Advisory Committee’s 
Recommendation, I have the honour to request your Government to 
state its views on the desirability of the investigations recom- 
mended and at the came time to notify me of the facilities of all 
kinds which 1t might be able to provide in its territory at home 
or in the Far East in order to assist in the practical execution 
of this enquiry, and to inform me how far the matters referred to 
in the above-mentioned Recommendation contained in the Final Act 
of the Bangkok Conferece have already been investigated and with 
what results. 


I have the honour to be, 


For the Secretary-General, 


Director of the Opium Traffic and 
Social Questions Sections. 


? Cea oP ae 


[Distributed to the Council and Official No.; C. 575. M. 282. 1932. XI. 
the Members of the League.] 
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790. Situation in the Near Fast (Persia)... - 2.2 ee es 


TwENTy-SECOND MEETING (Public), April 28th, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. : 


791. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for 
the Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation). ..--.-+.++-+++- 
792. Drug Situation in the Far East : Concerted Action by China and the Treaty 
d Ufa (oi Soe Ps CER Ne into eee sc eB ee eee es 
793. Drug Situation in the Far East : Annual Report on Traffic in Opium and 
Other Dangerous Drugs in regard to the Foreign Concessions and 
Settlements: inuChina 9G) 0, Stop. Jee) eels SASH + > 


Twenty-Tutrp MEETING (Public), April 28th, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. : 


794. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation). .......-++5- Me tak 


Twenty-FourtH MEETING (Public), April 29th, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. : 
795. Preparatory Work for a Conference to consider the Possibility of Limiting 
and Controlling the Cultivation of the Opium Poppy and the Cultivation 
and Harvesting of the Coca Leaf... ... +--+ s+ eee 


Twenty-Firru MEETING (Public), April 29th, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. : 


796. Illicit Traffic and Seizures : Methods employed for the Disposal of Drugs 
seized and the Manner in which those Seizures are shown in the National 
Statistics by the Governments (Continuation)... . + +++ + 2+ 
797. Preparatory Work for a Conference to consider the Possibility of Limiting 
and Controlling the Cultivation of the Opium Poppy and the Cultivation 
and Harvesting of the Coca Leaf (Continuation)... --..-- 
798. Appointment of the Commission provided for in Article III of the Protocol 
to the Geneva Agreement of 1925 : Draft Resolution submitted by 
M. Casares (Continuation)... 2. «+ > + 2 et ee ete ts 
799. Control of Opium-Smoking in the Far East : Work of the Bangkok 
Conference : Draft Resolution submitted by M.Carnoy. ..- +--+ 
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Twenty-SixtH MEETING (Public), April 30th, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. : 


800. Preparatory Work for a Conference to consider the Possibility of Limiting 
and Controlling the Cultivation of the Opium Poppy and the Cultivation 
and Harvesting of the Coca Leaf (Continuation)... ++ ..++ >: 

80x. Control of Opium-Smoking in the Far East : Work of the Bangkok 
Conference : Draft Resolution submitted by M, Carnoy (Continuation) 


TweENTy-SEVENTH MEETING (Public), April goth, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. ; 
802. Smoking of Heroin Pills : Draft Resolution proposed by M. Casares 
803. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation)... . 14+ 2s eee 


Twenty-E1cutH MEETING (Public), May 2nd, 1932, at 10 a.m. : 


804. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation). .....+.+.+-+.+- 
805. Mandate of the Members of the Committee elected by the Council on 


Maycagthytosoiet Le arie sree ha ihre Dei ie = 
806. - Appointment ‘of -Assessors. ..... -. -. <0 00-2 eee ke ee Hele ee 


Twenty-NintH MEETING (Private, then Public), May 2nd, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. : 


807. Examination of the Draft Budget for 1933. .....+.++++-+- 
808. Date of the Next Session of the Committee .........+.-. 
809. Illicit Traffic : Protest from M. Nissim Taranto ......... 2% 
810. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation). ...... +--+ eee 
811. Proposal by Mr. Herbert L. May concerning the Change in Procedure 
prescribed in Article 10 of the Geneya Convention : Draft Resolution 
submitted by Dr. Carriere : 
812. Tribute to the Opium Section : Draft Resolution submitted by M. de Castro 
813. Request from the Bureau of Social Hygiene, New York, to be supplied 
with the Publications prepared by the Opium Section. ...... 
814. Requests from Film Companies for Assistance in the Production of Anti- 
Opium Films .. .’. . EAR ea, cag tal meta Merle iri acta 


THIRTIETH MEETING (Public), May 3rd, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. : 
815. Examination of the Draft Report to the Council on the Work of the 
Fifteenth ‘Session of the Committee. 6 3 2 3 ss % ss 3s 2s « 
Tuirty-First MEETING (Public), May 4th, 1932, at 9 a.m. : 
816. Examination of the Draft Report to the Council on the Work of the 
Fifteenth Session of the Committee (Continuation) ....... + 
TuirtTy-SECOND MEETING (Public), May 4th, 1932, at 3 p.m. : 


817. Examination of the Draft Report to the Council on the Work of the 
Fifteenth Session of the Committee (Continuation) . : 

818. List of Annexes to be attached to the Report to the Council - esinitay Ta. 7 

819. Form of Annual Report for Prepared Opium (ksrommendaaen No. XI of 
the Final Act of the Bangkok Conference) . . . 


LIST OF ANNEXES. 


1. Agenda of the Fifteenth Session of the Committee (document O.C.1397(1)) . . 
2. Progress Report by the Secretary (document 0.C.1403) ........44- 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


The following members of the Committee were present at the fifteenth session : 


M. Gaston Bourcots (President) (Substitute : M. RAzET) ...... 
(M. Bourgois attended from the fifth meeting, April 18th.) 


HE, M., Julio Casares (Vice-President): . 3.000 Ge en ee 
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H.E. M. Costa pu Rets (Substitute : M. FRANKOVITCH)....... 
DimELOOnC nilicatn ger acct eel a eee eae Ne coreenia Pence Sanaa 


Sir Malcolm DELEvinenE, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. (Substitute : Mr. PERRINS) . 
SrilobniGAmesnery CS ste ee = ee ee a 
Senator Cavazzoni (Substitute : M. pt FERRI) ....... 

H.E. M. Sawapa (Substitute : M. Kusama) .......++5.-.4- 
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M. Sava OsraApovitcH (Substitute : M. ANDRITCH) ...-....- > 
(M. Obradovitch attended from April 28th.) 


Mr. Stuart J. Furrer (Assisted by Mr. Harry ANSLINGER). - 


Assessors : 
Mr. L. A. Lyatr. 
M. A. H. Srrxks. 


France. 


Spain. 
Germany. 
Austria. 
Belgium. 
Bolivia. 


China. 
Egypt. 


United Kingdom. 
India. 

Ttaly. 
Japan. 
Mexico. 
Netherlands. 
Poland. 
Portugal. 
Siam. 
Switzerland. 
Uruguay. 
Yugoslavia. 


United States of 
America. 


By invitation, the following representatives of Greece, Persia and Turkey attended certain 


meetings : 
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Secretary : 


Greece. 
Persia. 


Turkey. 


M. Eric Einar Exstranp, Director of the Opium Traffic and Social Questions Sections. 
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FIRST MEETING (PUBLIC, THEN PRIVATE) 


Held on Friday, April 15th, 1932, at 11 a.m. 


Present : All the members, except M. Carnoy (Belgium) and Russell Pasha (Egypt). France 
was represented by M. Razet until the arrival of M. Bourgois (fifth meeting). 


727. Opening of the Session. 


M. DE VASCONCELLOs (Portugal), retiring Chairman, in opening the fifteenth session of 
the Committee, said he had felt it a great honour to represent the Advisory Committee at 
the International Conference for the Limitation of the Manufacture of Dangerous Drugs, 
and trusted that his work there and at the Fifth Committee of the Assembly had given the 
Committee satisfaction. 

The Committee would join him in expressing regret at the departure of M. Fotitch, 
whose place would be taken by M. Obradovitch. He also welcomed M. Costa du Rels, M. Hoo 
Chi Tsai, M. Sawada, M. de Alva and Mr, Fuller. M. Bourgois and Prince Damras were at the 
moment indisposed, but M. Bourgois hoped shortly to take his place on the Committee. 


728. Election of the Chairman. 


On the proposal of M. Casares (Spain), supported by M. Cavazzoni (Italy), M. SawaDA 
(Japan), M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) and Dr. CHopzxo (Poland), M. Bourcots (France) was elected 
Chairman. > 


M. Razet (France) thanked the Committee for the honour it had done M. Bourgois, who 
hoped shortly to be present and assume the duties of chairmanship. 


729. Election of the Vice-Chairman, 
M. Cavazzont (Italy) proposed the election of M. Casares (Spain) as Vice-Chairman. 


M. Casares (Spain), while fully appreciating the honour done him, would prefer, in view 
of his comparative inexperience and the number and complexity of the problems on the agenda, 
that a better qualified Vice-Chairman should be appointed. 

M. Cavazzoni’s proposal was supported by the representatives of Uruguay, Austria and 
India. 


M. Casares (Spain) was elected Vice-Chairman by acclamation. 


730. Enquiry undertaken in connection with the Alleged Implication of the Société 
industrielle de Chimie organique at Paris in the Illicit Traffic. 


M. DE VASCONCELLOs (Portugal), before resigning the chairmanship, wished to make two 
announcements. 

Since last session he had been personally approached by a representative of the Société 
industrielle de chimie organique of Paris with reference to statements in the Committee’s 
reports that this firm had been implicated in the illicit traffic. The representative was 
extremely anxious to disprove the charges made against his firm, and offered to give every 
facility for a thorough enquiry. In the circumstances, M. de Vasconcellos has decided to ask 
the French representative to arrange for an official enquiry by the French authorities. He 
trusted the Committee would endorse this action. 


M. Razer (France) confirmed that a thorough enquiry was being made into the 
manufacture carried on, the stocks of drugs held and the quantities exported by the firm in 
question. The results would probably be known in about two months’ time. 

The Committee agreed not to circulate any documentation on this subject until the receipt of 
the official report. 


731. Proposal for the Appointment of a Rapporteur. 


M. vE VASCONCELLos (Portugal) drew the Committee’s attention to the fact that other 
League Committees had both a Chairman and a Rapporteur, whereas the Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium was expected also to prepare the report. Tt would, 
he thought, be a great advantage if the two duties were separated. The point might be 
definitely decided at a later meeting. 


(M. Casares took the chair.) 
(The Committee went into private session.) 


732. Adoption of the Agenda of the Session. 


M. Cavazzonr (Italy) reminded the Committee that it had been decided to hold two 
sessions annually. If this could be done, only the more urgent questions on the agenda ‘might 
be taken at the present session. 4 Stes <0 
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M. ExstRanp said that, in spite of his insistence, the Supervisory Commission, taking 
into account the Disarmament Conference and the economic crisis, had not found it possible 
to grant the credits necessary for two sessions this year. The arrangement, however, was only 
provisional, and the 1933 budget provided for two sessions. 


M. DE VASCONCELLOS (Portugal) mentioned that he had also strongly opposed the 
decisions of the Supervisory Commission and the Fourth Committee not to print the Minutes 
of the present session. 


Sir John Campsext (India) moved that the draft agenda be adopted as a provisional basis 
of work, subject to any alterations that might subsequently be made to meet the requirements 
of individual members. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy), supporting the proposal, thought the arrangement proposed by the 
Supervisory Commission was extremely inconsiderate and made it impossible for all the 
questions on the agenda to be given adequate consideration. It was essential that the 
Committee should have a second session. 


The agenda was adopted (Annex 1). 


SECOND MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Friday, April 15th, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 


Acting Chairman: M. Casares (Vice-President, Spain). 


Present : All the members, except M. Carnoy (Belgium) and Russell Pasha (Egypt). 


733. Printing of the Minutes of the Session. 


M. ExstRAND referred the Committee to the following passage in the report of the Fourth 
Committee of last year’s Assembly : 


“ The cost of printing, publishing and distributing League documents has been 
reduced by roughly 25 per cent. This reduction has been made possible partly by 
the Supervisory Commission’s proposal, based on a resolution adopted by the 
Assembly in 1928, that all Committee Minutes, except those of the Assembly, the 
European Union Commission and the Permanent Mandates Commission, should be 
discontinued,” 


The present proposal was that only 80 French and roo English copies of the roneod text 
should be issued and that members’ corrections should be recorded on special erratum sheets. 
In this case it would be impossible to supply copies to the public. 


M, Cavazzonl (Italy) said that publicity was an indispensable weapon to the Committee 
in its fight against the traffic in dangerous drugs. The proposal to curtail the Minutes would 
considerably weaken the force of the Committee’s work. The Press could not always send 
representatives to its meetings, and most of the public would consequently be ignorant of what 
it was doing. 

It was difficult, however, to alter an Assembly resolution, and he fully appreciated the 
economic difficulties that had led to such a step. 

He proposed that the meeting should be suspended some time during the afternoon, so 
that the Chairman could wait on the Secretary-General and inform him of the Committee's 
opinion—namely, that if it were impossible to print the Minutes, at least the members of the 
Committee might be allowed to receive roneod texts in the old form (that was to say, a 
provisional first roneod edition, which the members would correct, followed by a second 
definitive edition containing the corrections). 


Dr. Carrizre (Switzerland) wished to associate himself with M. Cavazzoni’s protest. 
He had always been in favour of the widest possible publicity for the publications of the 
Committee and its debates. 

He reserved his opinion, however, on M. Cavazzoni’s proposal that the meeting should 
be suspended while the Chairman interviewed the Secretary-General. He would prefer the 
Committee to draw up a definite resolution explaining its reasons for objecting to the non- 
publication of the Minutes. 


Sir John CampBELt (India) agreed with M. Cavazzoni and Dr. Carriére. He affirmed that 
the Minutes of the Advisory Committee were of considerable importance in bringing distant 
Governments into close contact with the work of the Committee. 


M. van Wettum (Netherlands) and Dr. Kanter (Germany) supported the opinions of 
M. Cavazzoni, Dr. Carriére and Sir John Campbell. 


SS ia 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) asked if the proposal before the Committee 
was that its Minutes should be printed or only issued in a definitive roneoed edition. 


x The CHarrMAN pointed out that the Assembly resolution referred only to the printing of 
inutes. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that the Advisory Committee was 
naturally prepared to economise as far as possible, if it could retain the printed Minutes. 
He suggested that in future these might be issued without some of the annexes and appendices 
that usually accompanied them. 


The CHAIRMAN doubted whether M. Cayazzoni’s proposal to suspend the meeting was 
practical. He asked M. Cavazzoni if he would draw up a draft resolution for the Chairman to 
submit to the Secretary-General. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) thought that a resolution moved by one member of the Committee 
would have less force than a unanimous decision taken as a result of the discussion in the 
Committee. 


M. vE Castro (Uruguay) proposed that a sub-committee should be appointed to draw 
up the text. 


Sir Malcolm Derevinene (United Kingdom) supported M. de Castro’s proposal, and 
suggested that this sub-committee might also review the Committee’s expenditure and see 
if it were possible to effect further economies as a set-off to the cost of printing the Minutes. 


M. CAvazzont (Italy) insisted that the question of the printing of the Minutes should be 
settled before any investigation was carried out into the possibilities of curtailing expenditure. 


M. Exstranp wished to make it clear that the system of roneod Minutes which the 
Committee had proposed to establish consisted of : 


1. A preliminary roneod edition limited to 80 French and 100 English copies, 
on which members would make their corrections, and 

2. A second corrected roneod edition, of which about 1,500 copies (French and 
English) would be issued. 


Replying to Sir Malcolm Delevingne, he agreed that the cost of such a roneod edition would 
be very nearly as high as the cost of printing. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevinene (United Kingdom) said that in that case it was clear that the 
whole question must be thoroughly examined by a sub-committee. 


It was agreed to set up a sub-committee, consisting of M. Cavazzont, Sir Malcolm 
DELEVINGNE,! Dr. CARRIERE, M. DE CasTRO and the CHAIRMAN, to examine the questions of 
the printing of the Minutes and of economies to be effected in the budget. 


734. Consideration of the Progress Report by the Secretary. 
The Committee examined the Secretary’s report section by section (Annex 2). 


FACSIMILES OF TELEGRAMS. 


The CuatrmAn drew special attention to the last paragraph of the section dealing with 
facsimiles of telegrams, which ran as follows : 


“ According to the programme of work of the Conference of the International 
Telegraphic Union, which had been brought to the notice of the Opium Section 
through the Transit Section, it would not appear that this point had as yet been placed 
on the agenda of the said Conference, and it would be desirable that some Government 
should take it up in order that action may be taken in pursuance of the resolution of 
the Advisory Committee which, in general, has been approved by the Governments.” 


EXTRADITION FOR BREACHES OF THE LAWS RELATING TO 
Oprrum AND OTHER DANGEROUS DRUGS. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevincNe (United Kingdom) announced that an extradition treaty had 
just been concluded between the United States and the United Kingdom, which provided for 
the extradition of offenders against laws relating to opium and other dangerous drugs. A copy 
of this treaty would be published in due course. 


Mr. FULLER (United States of America) drew attention to the statement that the 
extradition treaty between the German Reich and the United States was not yet in force. 
He explained that it had been ratified in March 1931 and had come into force the following 
month. 


M. RenBorcG (Member of the Opium Section) said that the information in the report was 
based on a letter received from Germany dated December 1930. 


1 At the close of the meeting, the Chairman announced that Sir Malcolm Delevingne would be replaced on the 
Sub-Committee by Sir John Campbell. 
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RATIFICATION OF THE GENEVA CONVENTION OF 1925. 


Replying to Sir Malcolm Delevingne, M. RENsorG (Member of the Opium Section) said 
that forty-seven ratifications of this Convention had been received to date. 


WITHDRAWAL OF LICENCES FROM FIRMS ENGAGED IN 
Tiiicir MANUFACTURE OR TRAFFIC. 


Dr.. KAHLER (Germany) wished to explain the reason why this resolution had given rise 
to certain difficulties in Germany. The Progress Report stated that Germany would reply later 
to the Secretary-General’s Circular Letter 122.1931.XI, dated June r5th, 1931. 

He referred the Committee to paragraph 2(b) of the resolution adopted by the Advisory 
Committee at its fourteenth session and reproduced in the Progress Report : 


“(b) That no firm which is proved by clear evidence to have manufactured or 
supplied benzoylmorphine or any other ester of morphine for the illicit traffic since the 
communication to Governments of the recommendation of the Health Committee 
on this subject by the Secretary-General in his Circular Letter of January 11th, 1929, 
should continue to hold a licence to manufacture or trade in drugs to which the 
Geneva Convention applies. ” 


The German Government was in complete agreement with the spirit and principle of this 
resolution, since Germany was determined to stamp out all manufacture of the drugs in question 
which might pass into the illicit traffic. The German Government, however, had not been 
able to accept the date mentioned in this resolution—namely, January 11th, 1929. 

January 11th, 1929, was the date of a Circular Letter of the Secretary-General informing 
Governments of a resolution of the Health Committee concerning esters of morphine and asking 
them if they were prepared to bring these esters under the Geneva Convention. This Circular 
Letter was not sent to the German Government, probably because the German Reich had not 
ratified the Geneva Convention at that date. Some time later, the German Government 
received the Circular Letter 169.1929.III, of July 17th, 1929, which referred to the Jetter of 
January 11th. After enquiries had been set on foot, the German Government ultimately 
received a copy of the letter of January 11th in October 1929, by which time the preparatory 
work for the new German law subjecting the esters of morphine to the restrictions of the Geneva 
Convention was already far advanced. This law entered into force on January Ist, 1930. 
Consequently, it had not been deemed necessary to make special provision for the period 
between the month of October 1929 and January Ist, 1930 ; and it would obviously be unjust 
to punish a firm or withdraw its licence for manufacturing esters of morphine during this 
period, since their manufacture had not been prohibited previous to January ist, 1930, either 
by the German law or by a special notice addressed to the German factories. 

He apologised that the fact that he had been unable to attend the latter part of the last 
session of the Committee had made it impossible for him to give this explanation a year ago. 


THIRD MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Saturday, April 16th, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. 


Acting Chairman : M. Casares (Vice-President, Spain). 


Present : All the members, except M. Carnoy (Belgium), Russell Pasha (Egypt), Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne (United Kingdom) and M. Sawada (Japan). Sir Malcolm Delevingne (United 
Kingdom) was replaced by Mr. Perrins ; M. Sawada (Japan) was replaced by M. Kusama. 


735. Consideration of the Progress Report by the Secretary (Continuation). 


REFUSAL OF IMPORT OR ExPoRT CERTIFICATES TO DRUG TRAFFICKERS 
AND WITHDRAWAL OF Passports FROM NOTORIOUS SMUGGLERS. 


Dr. Scuutrz (Austria) wished to give some additional information regarding the refusal 
of passports in Austria. It was always possible to refuse a visa to undesirables. No visa 
was, however, required in the case of nationals of a number of countries. In this case, 
traffickers could only be stopped when crossing the frontier, for which purpose the central 
authorities provided the frontier authorities with a list of such traffickers. 


sce T Que 


With regard to Austrian citizens, the issue or prolongation of the passport could only be 
refused in the case of minors, wards, persons subject to police supervision, etc. If a trafficker 
came under one of these categories, the passport could be refused, but the mere fact that the 
police had information regarding a trafficker was an insufficient reason to refuse the issue or 
prolongation of a passport. 


PROPOSAL OF URUGUAY WITH REGARD TO Export CERTIFICATES. 


M. pe Castro (Uruguay) said this question would be discussed at a later stage, but he 
wished to point out that fifteen States had replied expressing their agreement with the 
Uruguayan proposal and that in a number of other cases only minor objections had been 
raised. Moreover, the Roumanian Government had replied that it intended to refer the 
proposal to the Customs authorities with a view to its application. 


M. Rensore (Member of the Opium Section) said that, since the Progress Report wat 
prepared, further replies had been received from Guatemala, Portugal, the United Kingdom, 
New Zealand, Iraq and Switzerland. 


COMMUNICATION OF THE CONVENTION FOR LIMITING THE MANUFACTURE AND 
REGULATING THE DISTRIBUTION OF Narcotic Drucs. 


Mr. Renworc (Member of the Opium Section) said the Secretariat had been informed thas 
the President of the United States had signed the ratification of the Convention and that the 
instruments of ratification were on the way. 

Nicaragua had acceded to the Convention. 


736. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Document C.329.M.200.1932. XI). 


The summary was examined country by country. The discussion of the reports from 
certain countries was postponed until the arrival of the representatives of such countries. 
Observations were made in respect of the following countries ; 


Germany. 


Dr. KanLEeR (Germany) referred to Mr. Lyall’s remarks at the meeting on February 4th, 
1931, regarding the difficulties which arose when the authorities of the country of importation 
asked for the return of import certificates which had only been made out in a single copy. 
He agreed that it would be desirable if a copy of the import certificate could be retained in 
the exporting country, as this would facilitate any enquiries which might have to be made. 
Some countries issued two copies of the import certificates, so that one could be supplied to 
the exporting country. In Germany, some factories had adopted the system of making 
certified photographs or copies of the import certificates. It would, however, be preferable 
to have a general system of duplicate certificates. 

With reference to the annual reports for 1929 and 1930, there had been a great decrease 
in the manufacture and export of drugs in Germany, which was due to the strict application 
of the Geneva Convention. He gave the following figures : 


Morphine. 
(In kilogrammes.) 
1929 1930 1931 
Manufacture 2500.5 00..  .. 2 24,000 10,555 4,994 
Export Scene SEIS ii 2,892 1,078 350 
Heroin. 
(In kilogrammes.) 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
Manufacture .. 1,300 387 169 58 
Export ey ale 1,292 292 175 62 
Cocaine. 
(In kilogrammes.) 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
Manufacture ea 2,344 1,826 1,153 1,020 
Exporter esos 1,864 1,486 1,032 7722 


The statistics for 1931 had not yet been published. He thought the figures he had just 
quoted were the best proof of the effectiveness of the Geneva Convention. - 

There were possibly some defects in the German regulations regarding one point. The 
German manufacturers had undertaken not to manufacture benzylmorphine, but it was not 
always possible to prevent the import and further re-export of this drug. The best way 
would be to bring benzylmorphine under the German Opium Law, which at present only made 
it possible to bring under the law the drugs with the same harmful effects as narcotics. It was 
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proposed to amend this law so as to include all substances which might be used for. the 
manufacture of drugs covered by the law. In this way, benzylmorphine would be included. 
As the factories had to submit reports each quarter on all substances in which the morphine 
had been transformed, it was possible to take immediate steps if it was suspected that drugs 
had been manufactured for the illicit traffic. 


Austria. 


Dr. Scuuttz (Austria) said the Government was engaged in preparatory work with a view 
to changing the legislation so as to ratify the Convention concluded in 1931, The proposals 
regarding the penal legislation were to be found in document O.C.1413. 


Spain. 

The CHAIRMAN, speaking as the Spanish representative, pointed out that his country was 
passing through a period or reorganisation. Laws were being prepared regarding offences 
against public health which would include offences in connection with drugs. It was proposed 
to introduce severe measures, and the present regulations could only be regarded as provisional. 


United States of America. 


Sir John CampBELt (India) expressed his appreciation of this full and interesting report, 
which gave a complete picture of the situation. 


India. 


Sir John CampseELt (India) drew attention to the statement on page 6 of the Indian report 
to the effect that the area sown in 1930 was approximately 25 per cent of that sown in 1923 
and about a fifth of that in 1913. The figures showed a very large and progressive reduction. 
There had been a corresponding decrease in the export of opium from India, which had 
amounted to 4,882 cases in 1930 as against 12,231 cases in 191g. All exports of raw opium 
to opium-smoking countries would cease at the end of 1935. 

He wished to correct the figures in the report showing the consumption of opium per head 
of the population, These figures were based on the old census, A calculation made on the 
basis of the new census showed that the consumption per head was less than 13.2 grains, as 
against the previous calculation of 14.5 grains. 


M. ExstranD, referring to the cessation of exports to opium-smoking countries at the 
end of 1935, asked for information as to the Government of India’s plans regarding production. 
Would the production be so reduced that the entire crop would be consumed in the country or 
would there be any surplus production ? 


Sir John Campsett (India) did not anticipate any difficulty in reducing the production 
to such an extent that it would merely suffice for internal consumption and exports of opium 
to England for medical and scientific purposes. 


Poland. 


Dr. Cuopzko (Poland) reported that, by an Ordinance dated December 15th, 1931, codeine 
had been included in the system of import certificates. 


Sir John Campsect (India) referred to a statement previously made that the Government 
was starting a factory. He asked if there was any intention of creating a State monopoly. 


Dr. Cuopzko (Poland) replied that the question was under consideration. A factory had 
been started by Messrs. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co. in order to manufacture drugs for internal 
consumption. Nothing had been decided regarding the suggested monopoly. 


Switzerland. 


Dr. Carriére (Switzerland) had proposed to give some recent figures showing the 
substantial reduction in the manufacture of narcotic drugs in Switzerland, but he had not yet 
received the necessary figures. 

He wished to clear up a misunderstanding which might arise from a perusal of the summary 
of the Swiss report for 1930 and the Progress Report prepared by the Secretariat. In the 
summary of the annual report of Switzerland it was stated that the esters of morphine, and in 
particular benzoylmorphine, had been placed under control as from February 1st, 1930, in 
virtue of a Decree of the Federal Council dated January 17th of the same year, whereas the 
date given in the report of the Opium Section was January 1st, 1929. This apparent 
discrepancy was due to the fact that a certain period had been necessary for the adoption of 
the Council’s recommendation and for the preparation of the necessary decree, which it had not 
been possible to promulgate before January 17th, 1930. The manufacturers, however, 
had decided in the meantime, at the request of the Administration, to discontinue the 
manufacture of benzoylmorphine as from January 1929. 

In the same way peronin, the manufacture of which had actually stopped in May 1931, 
was officially brought under control only in August of that year. 

Codein did not yet come under the Federal narcotic laws, but he hoped that it would soon 
be under control. 


G or. 


Dr. Carriére hoped that the Federal Government would ratify the Convention of 1931 by 
the autumn and that the laws would be adapted to the Convention by the end of the year. 


Sir John CampBeLt (India) paid a tribute to the great progress made in Switzerland in 
introducing effective control over the drug traffic. 


British Colonies, Possessions, etc, 


Dr. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) objected to the statement, in the report on Hong-Kong, to the 
effect that there were no signs of any real awakening of Chinese public opinion against the 
smoking of opium. In the first place, he was astonished to see that the British Government, 
in a report on Hong-Kong, had dealt with a question relating to China. Moreover, the 
statement in question was incorrect. He did not know whether it was true as regards Hong- 
Kong, for he had not been there, but in China there certainly existed amongst the young people, 
intellectuals and the members of the Kuomintang a strong movement against the practice of 
smoking opium. At Nanking, for example, it was impossible to procure opium, except perhaps 
with the direct connivance of smugglers. 

In any case, whatever the state of public opinion in China, it should not be used as a 
pretext for failing to carry out the obligations embodied in the Treaties signed by the 
Governments concerned. He did not wish to say that the Government of Great Britain did 
not carry out its contractual obligations, but had desired to submit to the Committee the 
observations to which the passage in question in the Hong-Kong report gave rise. 


Mr. Perrins (United Kingdom) said that, where China was referred to in the report in 
uestion, the reference was, naturally, to that part of China which was contiguous to Hong- 
ong. 


M. pE VASCONCELLOS (Portugal) drew attention to the statement, in the 1930 report for 
Hong-Kong, that Macao supplied the greater portion of illicit prepared opium seized during 
the year and that Macao was undoubtedly the source in all cases where the origin was ascribed 
to that territory. This statement was incorrect. Macao was surrounded by,a large number 
of islands which were not under Portuguese jurisdiction. Opium was manufactured in those 
islands and smuggled into Macao. In view of the large number of Chinese coming into Macao 
from the islands in question, control was an extremely difficult matter. 


It was decided to postpone the discussion of this question until Sir Malcolm Delevingne was 
present. 


SyNopTIcAL STATISTICAL TABLES. 


M. EXsTRAND said the tables, which were the result of elaborate and careful work on the 
part of the Secretariat, had been prepared under instructions from the Advisory Committee. 
The Secretariat would be glad to learn the Committee’s views as to the manner of preparing 
the tables and as to any changes which might be advisable in future years. 


Dr. Cuopzxo (Poland) congratulated the Secretariat on this work, but thought it would 
be advisable to add some comments to the tables in order to assist the Committee in its 
examination of the figures, 


FOURTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Monday, April 18th, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. 


Acting Chairman : M. Casares (Spain). 


Present : All the members, except Russell Pasha (Egypt) and M. Sawada (Japan) ; the 
latter was replaced by M. Kusama. 


737. Illness of M. de Vasconcellos. 


The CHarRMAN announced that the members would learn with regret that M. de 
Vasconcellos had undergone a serious operation during the week-end, but was now making 
satisfactory progress. 

On the proposal of M. Kusama (Japan), the Committee expressed its sincere sympathy 
with, and hopes for the spéedy recovery of, M. de Vasconcellos. 


738. Printing of the Minutes of the Session : Examination of the Draft Resolution 
proposed by the Sub-Committee. 


The following draft resolution was read ; 


1. At its first meeting, on April 15th, 1932, the Advisory Committee on 
Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs decided unanimously to urge the 
Secretary-General to consider the possibility of making an exception to the decision 
that the Minutes of the Advisory Committee should not be printed. 
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“2. The principal reasons which have led the Commission to this decision are 
the following : @ 


“ (a) The publication of the Minutes is essential to secure that publicity 
which is necessary for the Committee’s work. Publicity is the chief weapon of 
the Committee, and without adequate publicity the efforts of the Committee to 
improve the existing situation will be most seriously hampered. 

“ Unless the Minutes are printed, they will not be available for distribution 
to the public. The public interest in these Minutes is apparent from the fact 
that, out of total receipts of 10,000 francs from the sale of the Committee's 
publications—a sum which, on an average, corresponds to more than a third of 
its printing expenses—the sale of the Minutes alone amounted to 1,150 francs. 


“(b) Many of the Governments represented or not represented on the 
Committee are far distant from Geneva. However, the Minutes—which reflect 
accurately the trend of the discussions and which contain facts and figures which 
cannot suitably find a place in official reports and resolutions—are of the greatest 
aid to these Governments and their administrations in their work of control and 
in the initiation of new measures. These Minutes enable them to keep in close 
contact with the discussions at Geneva and also stimulate their interest, a point 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, is of the greatest interest. 


“Tn these circumstances, the Committee requests its Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman to approach the Secretary-General personally with reference to this matter, 
in view of the great importance which the Committee attaches to it.” 


Arising out of a suggestion made by Sir Malcolm DELEvinGNeE (United Kingdom), it was 
agreed to re-word paragraph r as follows : 


“ At its first public meeting, on April 15th, 1932, the Advisory Committee on 
Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs decided unanimously to urge the 
Secretary-General to consider the possibility, as regards the Committee’s Minutes, 
of making an exception to the general decision that the Minutes of Advisory 
Committees should not be printed.” 


Mr. FULLER (United States of America) intimated that the United States Government 
proposed to make a wider use of the Committee's Minutes and intended to subscribe for fifty 
copies if those of the fifteenth session were printed. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that he had received a letter from the Anti-Opium Information 
Bureau stating that it would require ten copies of the Minutes of the fifteenth session. 


M. Luang Buapravant (Siam) stated that his Government would need at least four copies 
for distribution to the departments dealing with the drug traffic. 


It was agreed to submit at the afternoon meeting a further draft of the resolution. 


739. Question of holding Two Sessions of the Advisory Committee yearly: Draft 
Resolution proposed by the Italian Delegation. 


The following draft resolution was read : 


“ The Advisory Committee, referring to the decision it has unanimously taken 
to hold two sessions yearly, regrets that, for budgetary reasons, it has not been possible 
to carry out that decision this year ; 

“ Holding that those reasons are insufficient, inasmuch as the expenses in respect 
of the delegates are defrayed by their respective Governments, 


“ The Committee again affirms that, ifit is to do really useful work, it cannot deal 
exhaustively with the questions submitted to it at a single session which may last 
two or three weeks, and, 

<i Tnasmuch as the members of the Committee, owing to their duties in their 
respective countries, cannot prolong their stay at Geneva beyond a certain limit, 

“ Urges upon the Council that from 1933 onwards the Committee should be 
authorised to hold two sessions, one in spring and the other in autumn, and 

“ Requests the Council, so far as concerns the current year, to authorise the 
Committee, if it considers that its agenda cannot be exhausted at the present session, 
to hold a second short session in October.” 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) stressed the arguments he had advanced at a previous meeting, and 
pointed out the sheer impossibility of finishing the discussion of such questions as points 5, 
II (i) and 7 of the agenda (Annex I) during the present session. He had, in the last paragraph 
of the draft resolution, suggested October for the second session in order to give time for the 
question to be considered by the Council and the 1932 Assembly. 
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M. bE Castro (Uruguay) enquired whether authority could be obtained immediately 
for the holding of a second session, so that the Committee might know whether the agenda of 
the present session could be cut down, as suggested. Otherwise, there was no point in retaining 
the last paragraph of the draft resolution. 


M. Exsrranp feared that no such authorisation could be expected, in view of the 
budgetary limits fixed by the last Assembly for this year’s meetings. It might also be thought 
rather premature to assume so early in the session that it would be impossible to deal with the 
whole agenda. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) expressed his disappointment that the Committee was not more 
whole-hearted in its support of the Italian resolution. It was quite clear to him that the current 
agenda could not be disposed of in a fortnight’s time, and he could not conceive that the small 
additional Secretariat expenditure would be a serious obstacle to the holding of an autumn 
session, In the circumstances, he would withdraw his resolution, but insist on reverting to 
the question of the Committee’s agenda. 


The CHAIRMAN thought there were two distinct questions to be decided : the question 
whether the present agenda would require more than the fortnight allotted to it and the 
question of the possibility of holding a second session in the autumn. He would suggest 
keeping the latter possibility in view pending a decision by the authorities and amending the 
agenda accordingly. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) insisted on withdrawing his resolution. 


740. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation) (Document C.329:M.200.1932.X1). 


Japan. 
Mr. Lyact drew attention to the unprecedentedly high percentage of morphine in the 
raw opium produced in Japan—r6.21 per cent. 


Sir Malcolm DELevinene (United Kingdom) intended, in connection with the subsequent 
discussion on point 8 of the agenda (Illicit Traffic and Seizures), to ask for further explanations 
of the figures given in the penultimate paragraph of the 1930 report for pharmacists (13,766) 
and dealers in medicines (28,154), and also of the lighter sentences imposed on illicit traffickers 
(see last paragraph) as compared with the heavier sentences on offenders against the law on 
prepared opium (anti-penultimate paragraph). 

M. Kusama (Japan) explained that offences against the law on prepared opium were 
punishable according to the Penal Code, whereas the illicit traffic in drugs was regulated by 
ministerial decrees, under which the maximum sentence possible was three months’ 
imprisonment. 


Belgium. 
M. Carnoy (Belgium) stated that he was now in a position to supply the full text of the 


Royal Decree on Import Certificates, if any of the members desired more detailed information 
than was given in the report. 


Mr. LYALL noted that the import-certificate system did not apply to the Belgian Congo. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) mentioned the difficulties experienced by the 
United Kingdom authorities in connection with exports to the territory in question, and would 
appreciate further information on this subject. 

M. Carnoy (Belgium) undertook to obtain the information requested from the Belgian 


Government, He took the opportunity of stating that the Press reports on the excessive 
drug addiction prevalent in the Belgian army were entirely without foundation. 


M. Sirks suggested that the Press should be asked to be more careful in circulating such 
information. 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


M. Exstranp read a memorandum (document O.C.1429) explaining the general 
principles which had guided the Secretariat in compiling the tables contained in Part II of the 
Summary. 


The CHarrMAN said that the Secretariat would be glad to have members’ views on the 
statement they had just heard. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) thought the Secretariat was to be congratulated for the valuable 
services it had rendered to the Committee in compiling these statistics, which he had found to 
be very comprehensible. He regretted that his own Government had not yet been able to 
supply complete data, though it fully recognised their value and importance and was now 
perfecting the methods adopted in its own statistical department. The fact that data of the 
Permanent Central Board were used as a basis showed the value of collaboration between the 
two bodies. 
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M. van Wettum (Netherlands), while thoroughly appreciating the tables compiled and 
the explanation given by M. Ekstrand, felt that no definite conclusions could be drawn while 
so many essential data were missing. He took the case of Persia. According to column 17 in 
Table I, Persia had produced 1,835,943 kilogrammes of raw opium between 1926 and 1930, 
of which 1,683,063 kilogrammes were exported (Table II, column 30). Persia’s internal 
consumption would therefore appear to have been 152,880 kilogrammes, or an average of 
30,000 kilogrammes per year. Table II, however, only included the exports to Vladivostok 
for the one year 1928. If the exports for the other four years to the same destination were 
added, Persia would appear to have exported more raw opium than she had produced. 
Similarly, in Table IV, column 14, Persia was shown as having utilised 612,915 kilogrammes 
of raw opium for the manufacture of prepared opium, which was palpably more than the 
average annual production shown in Table L Moreover, as far as he knew, no prepared opium 
was manufactured in Persia. The discrepancies were therefore very serious and vitiated the 
value of the tables. 


M., Steric (Member of the Opium Section) referred the members of the Committee to the 
statement in the Director’s memorandum regarding the insufficiency or entire lack of data, 
particularly for productionandexport. Persia, for instance, had not supplied these data for 1926 
and 1927 in respect of the production of raw opium, as was shown by the query marks in 
columns 3 and 6in Table I. He also drew attention to the third paragraph of the explanatory 
note at the head of Table I, where it was said that the figures under column 17 did not in all 
cases represent the total for the years 1926 to 1930. As regards the figure given in column 30 
of Table II for exports from Persia, it must be borne in mind that this figure included the data 
given by importing countries of their imports from Persia. Speaking generally, it was desirable 
to point out that the essential difference between Tables I and II lay in the purpose for which 
they were drawn up, Table I giving the production of raw opium and Table II the exports of 
raw opium. Tt was clear that, whereas it was possible, as regards the data given in Table II, 
to substitute, for those exporting countries which had not supplied statistics, the total of the 
amounts given by the importing countries, the same thing could not be done in respect of the 
data relating to production. 


Dr. Cuopzko (Poland) thanked the Director for complying with his wish for an explanatory 
memorandum regarding the statistical tables. He was confident that these would improve 
in quality and increase in value as time went on. 


M. ExsTRAND agreed that in many respects the tables were defective or inexact, but this 
was inevitable at the outset. The Secretariat would bear in mind and be grateful for any 
observations by members of the Committee. 


FIFTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Monday, April 18th, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 


Acting Chairman : M. Casares (Spain). 


Present ; All the members, except Russell Pasha (Egypt) and M, Sawada (Japan) ; the 
latter was replaced by M. Kusama. 


741. Welcome to the Chairman. 


M. Casares (Spain), as Acting Chairman, welcomed M. Bourgois and asked him to take 
over the presidency of the meeting. 


M. Bourcots (France) thanked the Committee for the honour it had shown him in electing 
him Chairman. He asked M. Casares to continue to preside over the present meeting ; he 
himself would assume the presidency as from the next meeting. 


742. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation). 
France. 


M. Razer read his supplementary report (document O.C.1428). 


Japan. 

Mr. LYAtt, referring to the figures given in the Japanese report, said that apparently 
1,085 kilogrammes of hydrochloride of morphine had been manufactured and 157 kilogrammes 
of narcopon. He calculated that, taken together, these quantities would be equivalent to 
946 kilogrammes of pure morphine. In the Permanent Central Opium Board’s report, the 
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figures for morphine manufactured during the same period were given as 1,904 kilogrammes. 
ry Could the Japanese representative explain this discrepancy ? 


M. Kusama (Japan) said that he would look into the question and report later. 


Hong-Kong. 


The CuairMAN drew attention to the following passage in the summary of the report for 
1929: 
“ Two large seizures were made of heroin pills, and there is some evidence that 
these pills have come into vogue in substitution for, or in addition to, prepared opium. 
Some premises have recently been discovered which were being conducted as divans 
of a superior class, where both illicit prepared opium and heroin pills were being 
smoked.” 


He asked whether it was a novelty for heroin pills to be used for the purpose of smoking. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that he had no information beyond what 
appeared in the report. If the Committee so wished, however, he would ask the Hong-Kong 
Government to supply further details. 


Sir John Campsect (India) suggested that this new departure was probably due to the 
Oriental tendency to attempt to increase the strength of their customary preparations. 


The CHAIRMAN agreed that it was possible that the heroin was used merely to strengthen 
the effects of opium ; but it was important that the Committee should be informed of the 
physiological effects of this new form of smoking. 


Dr. CarRtéReE (Switzerland) wondered whether the heroin pills in question might not be 
identical with the so-called anti-opium pills which had been very extensively employed in 
China some years previously and in which the drug was claimed to be mixed with certain 
substances—caffeine and strychnine—which were intended to nullify its effects. As regards 
the use to which these heroin pills were put, it was quite possible that the absorption of the 
drug by smoking might have the same effect as direct absorption by the digestive system ; 
the effects of the drug depended solely on the quantity which entered the organism by one or 
other of the methods of absorption. 


The CHAIRMAN suggested that he should draw up a draft resolution for submission to the 
Committee at a later date. 


743. Printing of the Minutes of the Session. 


A, LETTER, DATED ApriL 18th, 1932, FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE OPIUM 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF THE “ FOREIGN PoLicy ASSOCIATION ”. 


M. Exstranp read the following letter from the Secretary of the Opium Research 
Committee of the Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, New York : 


“ Although the Opium Advisory Committee has already unanimously expressed 
its opinion on the necessity of printed Minutes of its proceedings, I venture to bring 
to your notice the importance of this matter to the general public interested in the 
campaign of the League against illicit traffic in dangerous drugs. 

“ As members of the Committee have frequently stated, their work requires 
the support of informed public opinion. Ten years’ experience as Secretary of the 
Opium Research Committee of the Foreign Policy Association of America leads 
me to believe that it will be impossible to keep a public and Press—especially those 
in far-distant countries—supplied with concise and accurate information without 
the printed Minutes of the Opium Advisory Committee being readily available. 


“ (Signed) Helen Howell Moorweap, 


“ Secretary, Opium Research Committee, 
Foreign Policy Association. ” 


B. EXAMINATION OF THE REVISED DRAFT RESOLUTION PROPOSED BY THE SUB-COMMITTEE. 


The CHAIRMAN read the following revised text of the resolution submitted at the last 
meeting : 


1. At its first public meeting, on April 15th, 1932, the Advisory Committee 
on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs decided unanimously to request 
the Secretary-General to consider, as regards the Minutes of the Opium Advisory 
Committee, the possibility of making an exception to the general decision that the 
Minutes of Committees should not be printed. 
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“2. The main reasons which have led the Committee to this decision are the 
following : 

“ (a) The publication of the Minutes is essential to secure that publicity 
which is necessary for the Committee’s work. Publicity is the chief weapon of 
the Committee, and without adequate publicity the efforts of the Committee 
to improve the existing situation will be most seriously hampered. 

“ Unless the Minutes are printed, they will not be available for distribution 
to the public. It is essential, however, that the public should not be deprived 
of this means of familiarising themselves with the questions dealt with by the 
Committee. 


“(b) Many of the Governments represented or not represented on the 
Committee are far distant from Geneva. The Minutes, which reflect accurately 
the trend of the discussions and contain facts and figures which cannot suitably 
find a place in official reports and resolutions, are of the greatest aid to these 
Governments and their administrations in their work of control and in the 
initiation of new measures, These Minutes enable them to keep in close contact 
with the discussions at Geneva, and also stimulate their interest—a highly 
important consideration from the Committee’s standpoint. 


“In these circumstances, the Committee requests its Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman to approach the Secretary-General personally with reference to this 
matter, in view of the great importance which the Committee attaches to it.” 


M. Cavazzoni (Italy) suggested that the last sentence of the second paragraph of 2(a) 
should read : 


“Tt is essential, however, that the public should receive direct and accurate 
information of the questions dealt with by the Committee.” 


Dr. Kanter (Germany) said that the resolution in its revised form made no reference to 
the interest of the public in the proceedings of the Committee. He suggested that the sentence 
to which M. Cavazzoni had referred should read as follows : 


“ Tt is essential, however, that the public, which has always shown great interest 
in the work of the Committee, should receive direct and accurate information of the 
questions dealt with by the Committee.” 


The text of the revised draft resolution concerning the printing of the Minutes of the fifteenth 
session was adopted, the last sentence of the second paragraph of 2(a) being drafted as follows : 


“ Tt is essential, however, that the public, which has always shown the greatest 
interest in the publications of the Commission, should not be deprived of this means 
of obtaining direct and accurate information regarding the questions dealt with by 
the Committee.” 


M. Cavazzoni (Italy) suggested that, if the Committee’s request to have its Minutes 
printed were rejected, the matter should be discussed again in public together with the budget. 


This proposal was adopted. 


744. Control of Opium-smoking in the Far East : Considertaion of Recommendations 
Nos. X and XI of the Final Act of the Bangkok Conference, referred to the 
Advisory Committee by the Council. 


Luang Buapravapi (Siam) said that the Siamese Government, although approving these 
recommendations in principle, was not in a position, under the present financial stringencies 
in the country, to commit itself to any plan of research which would involve great expenditure. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that it was unfortunate that the members 
of the Committee had not received the Minutes of the Bangkok Conference, since those would 
explain the reasons which had led to the above-mentioned recommendations. 

There were four subjects which the Bangkok Conference thought worth further 
investigation—namely : 

(x) The physiological and psychological effects of opium-smoking ; 

(2) The constituents of opium which produced these effects and the possibility 
of eliminating or replacing these constituents ; 

(3) Methods of cure ; 

(4) Provision of a test for determining the character of dross brought in. 


Nos. (1) and (2) were partly medical in scope, No. (3) partly medical and partly social, 
and No. (4) chemical. Research into these subjects would have to be carried out in countries 
where opium-smoking was practised. It would be necessary, therefore, to know what facilities 
and what staff could be provided by the Governments concerned for this research, their 
views as to the lines on which this research should be carried out, and who should direct it. 
Perhaps the Advisory Committee might authorise the Secretariat to communicate with the 
Governments concerned and ascertain their opinions. 
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M. Cavazzont (Italy) thought that, before the Committee took any definite step, it would 
be best for it to receive a comparative summary of the proceedings of the Bangkok Conference 
in relation to the Hague and Geneva Conventions of 1gr2 and 1925. The members would 
then be able to understand the reasons for the Agreement and Final Act before them; a 
summary would also help to prepare the ground for another item on the agenda—namely, that 
entitled “ Preparatory Work for a Conference to consider the Possibility of limiting and 
contro ne the Cultivation of the Opium Poppy, and the Cultivation and Harvesting of the 
Coca Leaf ”. 


M. Exstranp announced that he was willing to prepare such a summary and hoped to 
be able to present it to the members of the Committee in a few days. 


745. Illicit Traffic and Seizures : Methods employed for the Disposal of Drugs seized 
and the Manner in which those Seizures are shown in the National Statistics 
by the Governments. 


M. ExsTRAND read document O.C.1407, 


Sir Malcolm DELEvinGNE (United Kingdom) said that this document would have to be 
considered in relation to the Geneva Convention of 1925. Paragraph 1 of Article 22 of the 
Convention provided that : 


“ The Contracting Parties agree to send annuallytotheCentralBoard . . . as 
complete and accurate statistics as possible . . . showing (e) amounts of each 
of the substances covered by the present Convention which have been confiscated 
on account ofillicit import orexport; . . . the manner in which the confiscated 
substances have been disposed of shall be stated, together with such other information 
as may be useful in regard to such confiscation and disposal.” 


He suggested that Mr. Lyall might be asked how far the statistics collected by the 
Permanent Central Opium Board met the suggestions contained in the memorandum before 
the Committee. 


Mr. LYALL said that the Permanent Central Opium Board received annual statistics of 
the drugs confiscated on account of illicit import or export, together with details of the manner 
of their disposal. The Board published a summary of the quantities seized and gave statistics 
of the amount released and resold. He pointed out that police seizures did not figure in the 
statistics provided by the Board ; these particular seizures were of small importance in most 
countries, but reached a considerable figure in the United States. Apart from that, he 
considered that all the information the Advisory Committee could desire was printed and 
published by the Board. 


Sir John Camppett (India) added that local seizures were also considerable in India, as 
could be seen from the unabridged report. 


Mr. LYALL suggested that the needs of the Secretariat would be met if Governments were 
asked to give to the Advisory Committee full information concerning internal seizures. It 
would be difficult for the Board to ask for this extra information, since by so doing it would be 
exceeding its competence. 


M. Exstranp said that the statistics required by the Advisory Committee were slightly 
different from those collected by the Permanent Central Opium Board. 

According to the remarks in the document before the Committee, it appeared that it 
would be highly desirable to have a universal and uniform system of entering seizures in 
statistics. It was suggested that : 


“ All countries should state the exact method employed for the disposal of seized 
drugs and whether they are destroyed or kept mee 

“The quantities restored to consumption, whether they are sold in the open 
market or handed over to medical or charitable institutions, should be included in the 
consumption statistics ; 

“The quantities used for conversion should be included in the statistics of 
manufacture ; 

“The quantities warehoused should be included in the statistics of stocks.” 


It was the Secretariat's intention to clear up any confusion that might hitherto have 
existed in the collection of seizure statistics. It was especially important to possess the 
statistics in full detail, in order to be in a position to form as clear an idea as possible of the 
world situation of the drug traffic. 


Mr. LyAtt said that the statistical form of the Permanent Central Opium Board relating 
to seizures asked for information concerning : 


“T. Quantities confiscated : 


“ (a) Confiscated on account of illicit import ; 
“(b) Confiscated on account of illicit export. 
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“II. Method of disposal of the confiscated substances : 


“ (a) Quantities destroyedi ; 

“(b) Quantities disposed of to manufacturers and dealers ; 

“(c) Quantities disposed of for direct consumption for medical and 
scientific purposes ; 

“(d) Quantities otherwise disposed of (specify method of disposal).” 


If anyone showed that this questionnaire was incomplete, the Board would doubtless be 
prepared to amend its form. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) drew attention to the penultimate paragraph 
of the document O.C. 1407 which ran as follows : 


“All the above-mentioned information should be transmitted in the annual 
report to the Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous 
Drugs.” 


It was clear that most of the statistics required by the Advisory Committee could be 
obtained from the Board, and he thought that, if the Committee accepted the suggestions in the 
document before it, it would run the risk of duplicating much of the work of the Board. 


M. ExstrAnp said that the Secretariat’s request was based on the form of annual report 
used by Governments (document O.C.23(4)). Paragraph 6(a) of this form included a request 
for the statement of the “ quantities of prepared opium confiscated, indicating where possible 
the origin ”, and “ particulars of the disposal of the amounts confiscated”. Paragraph 9 
asked for “statistics of quantities of narcotic substances (except prepared opium—see 
paragraph 6 above) confiscated, indicating amounts seized and method of disposal” ; and 
countries were asked to distinguish between amounts confiscated on account of illicit import 
or export, and quantities confiscated in other circumstances. 


The CHAIRMAN considered that Article 22 of the Geneva Convention was so worded that 
there was no reason why additional information regarding internal seizures should not be 
given to the Permanent Central Opium Board. 


Sir John CampsBeELt (India) disagreed. In his opinion, this article of the Convention 
applied only to seizures on account of illicit import or export. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) said that there appeared to be some confusion 
between the requirements of the Advisory Committee and those of the Permanent Central 
Board. The Board was interested primarily in statistics, whereas the Advisory Committee 
wished for information concerning the origin and destination of the quantities seized and the 
persons connected with the shipment. 

The memorandum before the Committee appeared to confuse the statistical aspect of the 
subject and the real requirements of the Advisory Committee, 


M. Exstranp said that there was another lacuna in the Board's statistics, since they did 
not cover seizures of prepared opium. 

He drew Sir Malcolm Delevingne's attention to the fact that the present memorandum 
was the result of the following passage concerning statistics of seizures in document C.587. 
M.228,1930.XI (Conf. L.F.S.1, part 2, page 7) : 


“Tt is essential, from a statistical point of view, in order to secure accurate 
accounting, that a uniform method of recording seizures should be adopted by all 
countries, or, at least, that the nature of the different methods which may now be in 
use should be made known to the Advisory Committee. At present, it is not known 
in most cases whether drugs which have been clandestinely exported and are 
subsequently seized on account of illicit import by another country are or are not 
included by the first country in its export figures and in the second country in its 
import statistics. Moreover, it is not known what statistical practice is adopted by 
Governments with regard to the recording of seizures which are made in the interior 
of the country. It is not known whether, for example, seizures of drugs which were 
illicitly manufactured in the country or illicitly imported into the country are added 
to the national statistics of manufacture and of import. Nor is it known whether, 
in the case of seizures of quantities of goods ultimately drawn from legitimate 
manufacture in the country or legitimate import and after seizure restored to the licit 
circulation, these quantities are counted from a statistical point of view in the totals 
of consumption, exports and stock. Further, it is not always clear what relation the 
totals of seizures recorded in annual reports bear to the individual seizure reports 
sent by the Government concerned during the year.” 


M. van Wettum (Netherlands) said that, since the Permanent Opium Board dealt only 
with the international aspect of the traffic, the only gap in the statistics of that body related 
to the internal seizures which obviously had been imported illicitly. It was not within its 
competence to ask for these statistics, and the Advisory Committee, which was anxious to 
receive statistics of all seizures, could furnish to the Board this information which it still lacked. 
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The CHarrMAN said that the passage just read by M. Ekstrand showed clearly that most 
statistics were faulty owing to the lack of certain information. Statistics relating to 
substances confiscated on account of illicit import or export were provided by the Permanent 
Central Board, the scope of which was limited by the Geneva Convention of 1925. He 
suggested that the President of the Board and the Director should consult together and find 
a means of arriving at a mutual arrangement. 


Mr. LyAtt was willing to give all assistance possible in this matter, but the Advisory 
Committee had to decide whether it required further information or not. Ifit wished to receive 
information concerning internal seizures, he doubted whether the Board would agree to 
enlarging its statistical forms in this sense, since by so doing it would be going outside the 
Geneva Convention. 


Sir Malcolm DrLEvincNE (United Kingdom) suggested that the President of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board should inform the Secretariat what extra statistics the 
Board required, so that the Advisory Committee could pass a resolution asking the Council to 
request States to communicate this extra information to the Advisory Committee. 


SIXTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Tuesday, April 19th, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except Russell Pasha (Egypt) and M. Sawada (Japan) ; the 
latter was replaced by M. Kusama. 


746. Mlicit Traffic and Seizures : Extension of the System of Serial Numbers to 
Packages despatched by Wholesalers. 


M. ExstrAND read document O.C.1406. 


The CHarrMAN thought it was interesting to note that many of the countries (France, 
United Kingdom, Japan and Switzerland) most closely affected by the proposed extension were 
agreed as to its feasibility. The representatives of these countries might be asked to draw up 
exact proposals for submission to the Committee. 


Dr. Kanter (Germany) said that it was not Germany’s intention to raise objections to the 
system of numbering, as it had already been adopted by the manufacturers for along time, and, 
so far as he knew, by the wholesale dealers also, and gave complete satisfaction in Germany. 
With very few exceptions, the German wholesale dealers exported the drugs under the 
manufacturers’ original numbers, but it must be admitted that a wholesaler could use his own 
special numbers ; in any case, the wholesaler made the necessary entries in his trade books. 
Dr. Kahler also accepted the suggestion of Sir Malcolm Delevingne that the wholesale dealers 
should register their sales of drugs, since otherwise the system of numbering was of no value. 
In Germany, it had not been considered necessary expressly to prescribe this system, seeing 
that it was already in use there without the issue of any ordinance by the authorities. Ifa 
definite resolution were adopted by the Committee, he believed that Germany would agree to 
make the necessary amendments in its drug-traffic regulations when it ratified the Convention 
for limiting manufacture. 


M. van Wertroum (Netherlands) pointed out that, as his Government was still considering 
the question of the advisability of applying the system of serial numbers with regard to the 
containers leaving the factories, he could, with regard to wholesalers, only vote for a 
recommendation but not for a decision. 


Sir Malcolm Derrvincne (United Kingdom) thought it inadvisable to stress only the 
support accorded by manufacturing countries to the proposal. It was just as important that 
the system of serial numbering should be adopted by wholesalers in consuming countries. 


The CHAIRMAN agreed, but felt that there would be less difficulty in causing the system 
to be accepted by all countries if it were already adopted in manufacturing countries. 


Mr. Futrer (United States of America) explained that, in the United States, the import of 
manufactured drugs was forbidden by law. Less than one-half percent of the drugs seized in the 
United States were of home manufacture, and they were nearly all traceable to the burglary 
of retailers’ stocks or to forged prescriptions. The adoption of a system of serial numbering 
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would therefore not be of great help in tracing American manufactured drugs. As it was, 
manufacturers in the United States had voluntarily adopted a system of numbering packages 
serially. Each package put out by a manufacturer must bear a stamp which evidenced the 
payment of the revenue tax. Wholesalers were not allowed to break packages bearing revenue 
stamps, so that there was already a system of numbering which helped to trace any drugs which 
escaped into illicit channels in unbroken packages. 


M. Kusama (Japan) stated that, since the introduction about two years ago of the new 
regulations, the Japanese authorities had found the system of serial numbering of great help 
in controlling the drug traffic in all its ramifications and detecting illicit transactions. 


Dr. CaRRIERE (Switzerland) pointed out that it was premature to include Switzerland 
among the countries which had already adopted the system ; its introduction was still being 
considered. His own view was that, though easily applicable to alkaloids, such a system would 
be more difficult to apply to preparations. * 


The CHarrMAN inferred that the Committee as a whole was in favour of the principle. 
A sub-committee, consisting of the representatives of France, Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Switzerland and the United States of America, might be asked to 
draw up a resolution recommending the system of serial numbering and attaching to the 
resolution practical suggestions for its application. The representatives of other countries 
interested would be free to join the sub-committee, if they desired. 


The Chairman's proposal was adopted. 


747. Wllicit Traffic and Seizures : Suggestion made by the Government of Uruguay 
that Consignments of Narcotic Drugs should bear a Number corresponding 
to that of the Export Certificate relating thereto. 


M. ExstTRanp read the relevant passages in the Progress Report (Annex 2). 


M. pe Castro (Uruguay) explained that the object of the proposal was to facilitate the 
work of Customs officials in the importing countries who frequently found that clearing 
operations were greatly delayed by the inability to identify a particular consignment with the 
releyant import certificate. An examination of the replies given in the Progress Report 
showed that the proposal was supported by fifteen countries, a number of others were indifferent 
but not opposed, while a third category of countries definitely preferred the present system. 
Replies had since been received from four other countries. Of these, Portugal and New 
Zealand were satisfied with the existing practice, whilst Iraq and Switzerland were prepared to 
support the Uruguayan proposal. As the general consensus of opinion was thus favourable, 
there were two courses open : the Committee might either adopt the Uruguayan proposal 
forthwith, or exporting countries might merely be asked to make the necessary change in 
procedure. 


M. Exstranp confirmed that, since the Progress Report was compiled, replies conveying 
an assent to the proposal had been received from Iraq on the 13th, the Free City of Danzig 
on the 14th, and Switzerland on the 15th instant, while Portugal (letter of April 5th), the 
United Kingdom (letter of April 7th) and New Zealand (letter of April 12 th) saw no point 
in its adoption. 


The CHAIRMAN assumed that the consultation with the departments concerned in France 
was not yet finished, but felt no objections would be raised to the proposal. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) said the Belgian Government would be prepared to accept the 
proposal. 


Mr. Furrer (United States of America) said his Government, while it admitted the 
advantages of the proposal from the point of view of Customs manipulation, felt there was a 
serious danger involved. Ordinary consignments were distinguished by a conventional mark 
with a serial number attached. Any additional marking would make consignments of drugs 
unusually conspicuous. Thus a premium would be put on pilferage, and extra temptations 
offered to sailors, stevedores, dockers, etc. His Government would like serious consideration 
to be given to this fact before the resolution was adopted. 


Sir Malcolm DeLEvineneE (United Kingdom) could not understand how the addition of the 
number of the export certificate would facilitate clearing operations in the importing country. 
The Customs officials of the latter would only know the number of the import certificate. 
He would suggest that, as Article 13 (2) of the 1925 Convention provided for the communication 
of the import certificate to the Government issuing the export authorisation, a more practical 
method would be to ask the exporter, who had to produce that certificate to his Government, 
to put the number of the import certificate on the cases. 


Mr. LYALL, as an ex-Customs official of forty years’ standing, supported the United States 
representative's view regarding the great danger of pilferage if the additional marking suggested 
were put on drug consignments. 
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M. DE Castro (Uruguay) did not think the objections raised by Mr. Fuller and Mr. Lyall 
were very material, as smugglers had more subtle methods for identifying drug consignments. 
Additional numbers on cases might even be a disadvantage from the traffickers’ point of view, 
as they would facilitate the identification of smuggled drugs. He admitted the force of 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s observation and agreed that cases should preferably bear the number 
of the corresponding import certificate. 


The CHAIRMAN was inclined to think as M, de Castro that only the Customs officials 
would have their attention drawn to the supplementary number, of which they would 
understand the significance. He would, nevertheless, like to have a further explanation 
from Mr. Lyall on the danger of pilfering. 


Mr. LyA tt, replying to the Chairman, said he believed that the danger of the additional 
marking would depend on the character and prominence of such marks. If they were made 
sufficiently distinctive, as compared with the ordinary bill-of-lading markings, the cases would 
be immediately recognisable, and dishonest Customs officials, such as existed in all 
administrations, would have wider facilities for collusion with traffickers. 


The CHAIRMAN thought the statements made by Mr. Lyall and the United States 
representative raised a point of cardinal importance. 


Sir John Campserx (India) associated himself with the views expressed by the United 
States representative. He could not quite understand the point made by M. de Castro as 
regards facilitating the identification of drug consignments. Bills of lading showing the 
shipping marks of the goods were always issued for consignments and furnished an easy 
method of identification. 


M. pe Castro (Uruguay) pointed out that it was easier for an official to identify a 
consignment by an import certificate issued by his own country and bearing a serial number 
than by a bill of lading worded in a foreign language. 


Mr. FuLLer (United States of America) confirmed his Government’s belief that, as the 
custom became known, consignments so marked would attract a dangerous amount of attention. 


Mr. LYAtt stated that consignments were usually identified by the bill-of-lading numbers, 
and it would be almost impossible to add any extra marks without making the consignments 
conspicuous. 


M. pe Castro (Uruguay), in view of the grave objections raised, suggested that the 
discussion of the Uruguayan proposal should be postponed until a later session. 


The CHAIRMAN concurred. In view of the undesirable possibilities described by the 
United States representative and Mr. Lyall, the Secretariat would draw up a report on these 
latent features of the Uruguayan proposal and forward it to the Governments which had 
expressed themselves in favour of its adoption, Reference would also be made to Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne’s suggestion regarding import certificates. 


SEVENTH MEETING (PUBLIC, THEN PRIVATE) 


Held on Tuesday, April 19th, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except Russell Pasha (Egypt) and M. Sawada (Japan) ; the 
latter was replaced by M. Kusama. 


748. Different Results obtained by the Process laid down in the Various Pharmacopeias 
for ascertaining the Percentage of Morphine in Opium (Document 0.C.1416). 


It was agreed to postpone this question until the next session. 


749. Report by the Sub-Committee of Experts instructed to draw up the List of 
Substances and Preparations falling under the Hague and Geneva Opium 
Conventions (Document O.C.1409). 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) drew attention to the general question raised by the Egyptian 
Government, which had suggested that, “ for the convenience of the Customs, laboratories 
manufacturing narcotics should be asked to place a special mark on the envelope of the packet 
containing them; such a mark would be the same for all States signatories of the Opium 
Convention ”. The Sub-Committee, “ without failing to recognise the advantages of such a 
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system, thought that it would have the grave disadvantage of drawing the attention of addicts 
and thieves to the drug for the purposes of the illicit traffic ". He thought that these objections 
would be met if the distinguishing mark were placed on the boxes themselves inside the 
packing. 


Mr. Pexrins (United Kingdom) said that an analogous proposal had been fully discussed 
at the Limitation Conference. The result was Article 19 of the Convention. This article 
ran as follows : 


“ The High Contracting Parties will require that the labels under which any of 
the drugs, or preparations containing those drugs, are offered for sale shall show the 
percentage of the drugs, These labels shall also indicate the name of the drugs as 
provided for in the national legislation.” 


The CHAIRMAN remarked that this article appeared to meet the point raised by the 
Egyptian Government. 


M. Casares (Spain) said that the Egyptian Government had asked for a special mark on 
the envelope of the packet containing narcotics, and not a scientific description of the contents. 


Dr. Carriére (Switzerland) agreed with M. Casares. Customs officers would have a 
difficult task before them when they received the list of substances and preparations falling 
under the Hague and Geneva Opium Conventions, and any modification that was likely to 
help them in carrying out their duty was to be welcomed. Article 19 of the Convention on 
Limitation was largely intended to cover sales of narcotics which were to be supervised by 
inspectors. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) hoped that the Committee would agree tothe Egyptian Government’s 
proposal, modified in the sense that the sign would be placed on the inside of the package 
instead of on the outside. 


Dr. CARRIERE (Switzerland) pointed out that packets of narcotics were always accompanied 
by import certificates. The mark suggested by the Egyptian Government and M. Cavazzoni 
would be superfluous, but would help to make the recognition of these packages doubly secure. 


The CHAIRMAN suggested that the question should be referred to the Committee appointed 
to elaborate a model code. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) drew attention to the following passage in the report : 


“ Dr. Anselmino explained that he had not placed on the list preparations the 
names of which were sufficient to show that they were narcotics (e.g., tablets of 
encodal), or for the moment those not found on the international market.” 


He would like to know if these preparations were numerous. 


Dr. CARRIERE (Switzerland) said that many of the preparations made in the United States 
came in this category, but their export was forbidden and they never found their way into the 
international market. The Sub-Committee had consequently deemed it useless to encumber 
its list with preparations which were not likely to trouble the Customs authorities at the 
moment, since there was no international trade in them. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) considered that the substances that fell under the Convention were 
dangerous whether they entered national or international markets and suggested that the 
Sub-Committee should draw up an appendix containing a full list of all these preparations. 


Mr. Futer (United States of America), replying to Dr. Carriére, said that the United 
States permitted the export of preparations containing narcotics, but under very strict control 
and only so long as they were covered by import and export certificates. 


Dr, KAHLER (Germany) said that, in Germany, a list had been drawn up of all narcotics 
manufactured, without distinguishing between those destined for national or international 
markets. 


M. Exstranp, in reply to a request of Mr. Perrins, read the text of the Egyptian letter 
containing the suggestion that a special mark should be placed on the envelope of the packets 
containing narcotics. The passage in question ran as follows : 


“The above-mentioned department suggests that laboratories manufacturing 
narcotic substances and preparations should place a special mark on the envelope 
of the packets containing them; such a mark would be the same for all States 
signatories of the Opium Convention. In this way it will be easy for the Customs 
official to recognise if the product is classified among narcotics. Certain factories 
employ a similar method at the present time—that is to say, they put a special sign 
against the name of the preparation which appears as a narcotic in their catalogues. ” 
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Sir John CampBEtt (India) asked for an explanation of the Sub-Committee’s statement 
that it was only when the proportion of opium powder was less than, or equal to, the proportion 
of ipeca that “ Dover's powder ” did not fall under the Convention. He had always understood 
that, according to the British Pharmacopeeia, “ Dover’s powder ” had a fixed composition, and 
in that case he did not understand how the proportion of opium powder in it could vary. 


Dr. CARRIzRE (Switzerland) said that, although the proportion of opium powder did not 
vary in the preparation, there was always the danger that it might vary in future, and that 
different pharmacopceias might give different prescriptions for the composition of “ Dover’s 
powder ”. 

He reminded the Committee that the list drawn up by the Sub-Committee was intended 
for use in international trade. Consequently, the experts had concentrated on preparations 
that occurred in that trade, and had left the countries themselves to deal with such preparations 
as they manufactured for internal consumption. There was no reason, however, why a list 
of these preparations should not be drawn up and printed in a special annex, and he would 
inform the Sub-Committee of Experts of M. Cavazzoni’s request. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed that the Advisory Committee should ask the Sub-Committee of 
Experts to continue its work on the same basis and ask Governments to supply them with a 
complete list of all drugs manufactured, whether for import or export trade. 


Dr. CarRtéRe (Switzerland) wished to thank Dr. Anselmino, in the name of the Sub- 
Committee, for the assistance he had given it in drawing up the list of substances and 
preparations falling under the Hague and Geneva Opium Conventions. 


_ The CHarran felt sure he was interpreting the feelings of the members of the Committee 
in expressing their gratitude to Dr. Anselmino. 


750. Request to the Health Committee to seek a Means of accelerating the Procedure 
provided in Article 10 of the Geneva Convention and of reducing its Duration, 
if possible, to a Period of Six Months (Documents O.C.1412 and 1414). 


The CHAIRMAN observed that the Committee would find the procedure proposed by the 
Health Committee satisfactory, pending the coming into force of the Limitation Convention. 


At this point, M. Bourgois (Chairman) and M, Casares (Vice-Chairman) withdrew from the 
meeting to interview the Secretary-General. During their absence, the Chair was taken by 
Dr. CARRERE (Switzerland). 


751. Suggestion by the Health Committee that the Advisory Committee should 
examine the Proposal by Mr. Herbert L. May concerning the Change in the 
Procedure prescribed in Article 10 of the Geneva Convention (Document 0.C.1414). 


Dr. CARRIERE (Switzerland) said that this suggestion put the Committee in a difficult 
position. Mr. May’s proposal had been made before the Limitation Conference, and its terms 
had been embodied in Article 11 of the 1931 Limitation Convention. He was uncertain 
whether the Committee was in a position to discuss this suggestion or adopt it to cover the 
interim period until the 1931 Convention was ratified and came into force. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) thought that the Committee was not in a position to discuss 
Mr. May's suggestion, since it was bound by Article ro of the 1925 Convention and Article 11 
of the 1931 Convention. 


Dr. CARRIERE (Switzerland) doubted whether the Committee had the right to modify any 
article of the 1925 Convention. In his opinion, Mr. May’s proposal automatically disappeared, 
now that it had been adopted and embodied in the 1931 Limitation Convention. 

He suggested that, as consideration of Mr. May’s proposal had been rendered unnecessary 
by Article 11 of the 1931 Convention, the Committee might decline to proceed further in its 
examination. If the members of the Committee were agreed, he would draw up a draft 
resolution embodying this suggestion. 


The Committee agreed to Dr. Carriére's proposal. 

(The Chairman and Vice-Chairman returned to the meeting, and the Committee went into 
private session.) 
752. Printing of the Minutes of the Session (Continuation). 

The CwarrMan said that he and M. Casares had been received by the Secretary-General. 


As the discussion on the printing of the Minutes had taken place in the Committee during his 
(the Chairman’s) absence, he had asked M. Casares to act as the spokesman of the Committee. 
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M. Casares (Spain) said that the Secretary-General had immediately understood the 
extreme gravity of the situation in which the Advisory Committee found itself, owing to the 
Assembly’s resolution suppressing the printing of Minutes. He gave them the assurance that e 
he would do everything in his power to satisfy the Advisory Committee, but warned them that 
there would be considerable constitutional difficulties in the way. He was willing to bring 
the Committee’s point of view before the next meeting of the Supervisory Commission, and, 
if the Advisory Committee succeeded in effecting economies in its budget, he would try to 
arrange for the money thus saved to be applied to the printing of the Committee’s Minutes. 

If that were impossible, he would see if all the most essential points dealt with in the course of 
the session could be printed and published in some other form, 


The CHAIRMAN said that M. Casares had pleaded the Committee’s case with force and 
eloquence and had obtained the maximum results. 

M. Cavazzoni (Italy) pointed out that the whole question of the printing of the Minutes 
had been discussed in public and he saw no reason to keep the result of the Chairman's : 
interview with the Secretary-General secret. 


M. Casares (Spain) agreed with M. Cavazzoni. 


Dr. CarrizRE (Switzerland) said he was convinced he was voicing the unanimous opinion 
of the Committee when he thanked the Chairman and Vice-Chairman for the skill with which 
they had presented the case to the Secretary-General. 


753. Examination of the Budgets of 1932 and 1933 : Questions of Procedure. 


M. Renzorc (Member of the Opium Section) said that, if the Committee wished to discuss 
the 1932 budget on the following day, it could easily do so, since the budget was in print ; but 
the 1933 budget would be a more difficult question, as the preliminary figures were fixed but 
had not yet been discussed by the Supervisory Commission, and the Advisory Committee 
itself was not yet in a position to know what extra expenses would be required as a result of the 
work of the session. 

In reply to a question from Sir John Campbell, he said that, ifit were decided to print the 
Minutes of the present session, the extra expense would come under the budget for 1932. As 
regards the 1933 budget, the Opium Section had made reservations concerning any additional 
credits which might be necessary as a result of decisions taken by the Committee during its 
fifteenth session. 

Sir John CaMpBELL (India) said that it was quite clear that the Committee would have to 
examine the 1932 budget with a view to effecting possible economies. 

M. Cavazzont (Italy) wished to inform the Secretariat that, at the meeting when the 1932 
budget was examined, he would ask for precise information concerning salaries and travelling 
expenses. 

M. Renzorc (Member of the Opium Section) asked the Chairman to give the Secretariat 
time to apply to the Internal Control Office to obtain the necessary figures. He would 
suggest that the budget might be examined the next afternoon. 


(The Committee went into public session.) 


754. Printing of the Minutes of the Session (Continuation). 


The CHAIRMAN gave a summary of the interview which he and M. Casares had had with 
the Secretary-General and announced that they had obtained from the Secretary-General the 
maximum of what was possible. The Secretary-General had stated that he understood the 
great importance of the question and he would make himself the spokesman of the Committee 
before the Supervisory Commission. 


EIGHTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Wednesday, April 20th, 1932, at 10,30 a.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 
Present : All the members, except M. Sawada (Japan), who was replaced by M. Kusama. 


755. Consideration of the Position in respect of Recommendations made by the 
Health Committee under Article 10 of the Geneva Convention of 1925: Summary 
of Replies received from Governments. 


The CHAIRMAN summarised briefly document O.C.1411 and proposed that the Committee 
should discuss it section by section. 


45. — 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) thanked the Secretariat for having prepared 
the document submitted, which would make clear to each Government the attitude of other 
countries to the various recommendations made by the Health Committee. Under Article 10 
of the 1925 Convention, such recommendations were not effective until they were accepted 
by the Governments. It was true that the 1931 Convention for limiting manufacture brought 
in all these drugs, but, as the Convention was not yet operative, it was still necessary to have 
the exact information now supplied. 


Dr. Scnuttz (Austria) noted that his Government did not appear among those which had 
accepted recommendations 3 and5. He stated that there would be no difficulty in establishing 
control over the preparations in question. 


The CHAIRMAN drew the Committee’s attention to the intimation in the report of 
Hungary’s intention : 


._. . to go further and to prohibit entirely the trade in, sale, purchase, etc., 
of products which are not used in medical practice (such, for example, as 
benzoylmorphine), and which only tend to encourage narcotic addiction.” 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) pointed out that the British Government 
also prohibited the manufacture or use of benzoylmorphine. 


Dr. KauLer (Germany) stated that benzoylmorphine was not manufactured in Germany 
either, as it was of no value for medical purposes. He would hesitate, however, to support the 
adoption of such a far-reaching measure as that suggested by Hungary, seeing that a use might 
be discovered later for such products. 


Dr. CARRIzRE (Switzerland) associated himself with Dr. Kahler’s remarks. 


The CHAIRMAN pointed out that, under the Limitation Convention of 1931, benzoylmorphine 
could only be manufactured to meet domestic requirements for medical and scientific 
purposes, These, at the present time, were nil. 


Dr. Kanter (Germany) agreed that there was no necessity to manufacture 
benzoylmorphine at present, but such a necessity might possibly arise in the future. It was 
very improbable, but he must enter a reservation on the point of principle. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) drew the Committee’s attention to the 
wording of Article r1 of the 1931 Convention, paragraph 1 of which read : 


“ [. Notrade in or manufacture for trade of any product obtained from any of the 
phenanthrene alkaloids of opium or from the ecgonine alkaloids of the coca leaf, not in 
use on this day’s date for medical or scientific purposes, shall take place in any 
country or territory unless and until it has been ascertained to the satisfaction of the 
Government concerned that the product in question is of medical or scientific 
value.” 


This, he thought, disposed of the question. 


The CuarrMan inferred that the Hungarian suggestion called for no further action on the 
part of the Committee. 


M. RensorG (Member of the Opium Section) drew the Committee's attention to the last 
two paragraphs of Article 10 of the 1925 Convention, reading as follows : 


“ The Council of the League shall communicate the said recommendation to the 
Contracting Parties. Any Contracting Party which is prepared to accept the 
recommendation shall inform the Secretary-General of the League, who will inform 
the other Contracting Parties. 

“ The provisions of the present Convention shall thereupon apply to the substance 
in question as between the Contracting Parties who have accepted the 
recommendation referred to above.” 


It followed from these provisions that the Secretariat must have a formal acceptance from 
Governments of any recommendation made by the Health Committee. This had been 
corroborated by the Legal Section of the Secretariat, to which the question was referred. 
In their replies, however, to the Circular Letters sent out in such cases, Governments sometimes 
confined themselves to stating that the drugs had been brought under the jurisdiction of national 
legislation. M. Renborg wished to point out that this was not enough ; there must be a formal 
acceptance if the provisions of the Convention were to be complied with. Difficulties had 
frequently arisen in this connection, and he therefore desired to draw the Committee's special 
attention to the point. 


756. Production of Raw Opium : Agreement between Yugoslavia and Turkey. 


M. ExstRAND said the Committee would be gratified to hear that the protracted 
negotiations which had been going on between Yugoslavia and Turkey had resulted in the 
signature of an arrangement regarding the production of raw opium. 
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M. Aypritcu (Yugoslavia) explained that he had, so far, only telegraphic notification of 
the signing of the arrangement, but would communicate the text to the Secretariat 
immediately on receipt. 


757. Questions arising out of the Health Committee’s Recommendation under 
Article 8 of the Geneva Convention of 1925 (Document O.C.1420). 


The CHAIRMAN explained that this question had been put on the agenda at the request of 
the representative of the United Kingdom in consequence of a resolution adopted by the Health 
Committee in October 1931 excluding from the operation of the 1925 Convention certain 
sterilised solutions of morphine or eucodal and atropine, provided they were put up in ampoules 
of 1.1 cubic centimetre. He would ask Sir Malcolm Delevingne to explain the exact position 
of the question. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that the letter to the Secretary-General 
reproduced in document O.C.1420 made it unnecessary for him to give a lengthy explanation. 
The recommendation made by the Health Committee was in direct opposition to the opinion 
expressed by the Legal Adviser of the Secretariat, who held that, for the purposes of Article 8 
of the 1925 Convention, the nature of the vessel in which the solutions in question were 
contained was quite irrelevant. No mention of this opinion had been made in the 
Rapporteur’s report to the Council. Sir Malcolm Delevingne was chiefly interested in the 
principle involved. From the legal standpoint, the Health Committee, he thought, should 
keep strictly to the terms of Article 8, and from the administrative standpoint it was highly 
inadvisable to make the exclusion of certain products dependent solely on the nature of the 
container in which they were packed. Perhaps Dr. Carriére could explain to the Committee 
the exact motives which had induced the Health Committee to take this decision. 


Dr. CARRIERE (Switzerland) said that the decision finally reached by the Health Committee 
was the result of very protracted investigations. The German authorities had requested the 
Advisory Committee to exclude morphine and atropine solutions from the operation of 
Article 8 of the 1925 Convention. Asa result of the usual procedure, the Permanent Committee 
of the Office international d’Hygiéne publique had originally decided that, as the morphine 
could be recovered, such solutions would come under the Convention. When this decision 
was notified to the Health Committee, the German authorities asked for its reconsideration 
in view of the great unlikelihood of any abuses arising from the employment of such solutions 
and, in deference to the German Government's views, the Permanent Committee agreed that 
the solutions might be excluded if they were sold in ampoules of 1.1 cubic centimetre. 

When the Legal Adviser pointed out that Article 8 of the 1925 Convention did not admit 
of such a qualification, the Health Committee had again referred the problem to Paris, where, 
as a compromise, it was agreed to consider the 1.1 cubic centimetre ampoules as a form of 
denaturation, which made recovery of the morphine content commercially impracticable. 
On these grounds, the Health Committee adopted its final recommendation. If the Advisory 
Committee now wished to associate itself with the objections raised by the British 
representative, he could only suggest referring the matter back to the Health Committee for 
reconsideration. 


Dr. KAHLER (Germany) had not been personally connected with the negotiations which had 
been carried on regarding these solutions, but he knew they were not regarded by his 
Government as dangerous. The procedure required under Article 8 seemed to have been duly 
complied with, and if it were now criticised as irregular the question would have to be 
re-examined. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) endorsed the view taken by the Legal Adviser of the Secretariat 
and the representative of the United Kingdom. The point raised was a very serious one. 
The Health Committee had obviously been animated by the best intentions in adopting a 
compromise solution, but the provisions of Article 8 of the 1925 Convention should be 
interpreted in the letter, as well as in the spirit. 

As regards the general principle involved, he thought that the decisions of the Health 


Committee on such points should be referred to, say, the Chairman of the Advisory Committee’ 


on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs before they were submitted to the Council. 
Such a method of procedure would obviate similar complications in the future. In the present 
case, he was in favour of accepting Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s proposal to refer the matter to the 
Council. 


Dr. WASSERBERG (Member of the Health Section) pointed out that the Health Committee 
had considered itself justified in making the recommendation in view of the fact that the form 
proposed for the sterilised solutions practically precluded any possibility of the drugs 
concerned being recovered, except at a very prohibitive cost. The essential object of Article 8 
of the 1925 Convention was thus achieved. The Health Committee had given full consideration 
to the opinion expressed by the Legal Adviser, but held that the expression “in practice ” 
justified the decision taken. The German Government's application specifically referred to 
preparations put up in ampoules of 1.1 cubic centimetre, so that there could be no question of 
the condition having been added by the Health Committee. 


M. Cavazzoni (Italy) thought the Committee was hardly competent to discuss the 
interpretation of Article 8. The important point as regards these solutions was whether the 
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original drug could, even at a prohibitive cost, be recovered and used by drug-addicts. If 
extraction were possible at all, the expense would be quite a secondary consideration. 


Sir Malcolm DELEevinGNE (United Kingdom) disagreed with the interpretation given by 
Dr. Wasserberg of Article 8 of the 1925 Convention. The only issue before the Health 
Committee was whether the medicaments with which the drug was compounded in the sterile 
solutions in question in practice precluded the recovery of the drug. The fact of the solutions 
being put up in specially small containers had no bearing on the interpretation of Article 8. 
His main concern, however, was not so much the exclusion of these particular products as 
whether the Health Committee was not exceeding its powers in interpreting Article 8 in this 
particular fashion. The question was of importance, as the Health Committee's decision 
became effective on being communicated by the Council to the contracting parties. He 
suggested that the question should be raised in the report to the Council, which could then 
decide what further action was necessary. 


M. Cavazzonr (Italy) thought the precedent established might have dangerous 
consequences. In a country which secured the exemption of such solutions, manufacturers 
would be entitled to use correspondingly larger quantities of morphine, and the possibilities of 
leakages into the illicit traffic would be to that extent enhanced. 


Dr. KAHLER (Germany) thought that such a danger did not exist in Germany. If an 
undue increase in manufacture were noticed, the authorities would intervene immediately. 


The Committee accepted Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s proposal to insert an appropriate reference 
to this matter in the report to the Council. f 


758. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation). 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the consideration of certain annual reports would be 
resumed, 


Japan, 


M. Kusama (Japan), in reply to Mr. Lyall’s query, explained that the discrepancies 
between the data supplied to the Permanent Central Board and those embodied in the 
Advisory Committee's report were due to the different methods of recording the statistics, 
In the former case, the total amount of morphine manufactured included the morphine 
converted into diacetylmorphine, whereas the 1930 report to the Committee gave separate 
figures for each substance. If the quantity used for manufacturing diacetylmorphine 
(x,080 kilogrammes) were deducted from the total of 1,904 kilogrammes reported to the Board, 
there remained 824 kilogrammes of morphine, which only differed by 44 kilogrammes from the 
figure given in the annualreport. There might be certain differences in the rates of conversion 
which would explain this final discrepancy. He would take up this point with his Government. 


Mr. Lyart expressed himself satisfied with the explanation given and would be glad to 
have the supplementary particulars promised. 


Egypt. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) had been struck by the very large amount of fines imposed on drug- 
traffickers ({E135,357) as compared with the small amount actually collected (£E7,144) and 
also by the shortness of the maximum sentence of imprisonment (go days). In view of the 
disreputable character of the persons involved in these offences, the sentences imposed seemed 
to be rather slight. 


Russet Pasha (Egypt) said that there were two explanations of the points raised by the 
Belgian representative. Existing Egyptian legislation compelled the judge, if he convicted 
at all, to impose both imprisonment and a fine, even though, as frequently happened, the 
offender was notoriously unable to pay the fine. He was endeavouring to have the law altered 
in such a way as to give judges the option of imposing either a sentence of imprisonment or a 
money fine. In the second place, it was extremely difficult to collect the fines imposed. 
Drug-traffickers never had any property upon which distraint could be levied and made it a 
practice to assign their tangible assets to other members of their family. The result was that, 
when the offender emerged after a term of imprisonment, he could immediately obtain funds 
from those relatives. 


Dr. CHopzxo (Poland) congratulated the Egyptian representative on the very full and 
clear report submitted. He wished to know whether the fifty-seven deaths in 1930 comprised 
any cases of suicide and also what were the particular drugs used. 


Dr. Carriére (Switzerland), in addition to the information asked for by the Polish 
representative, enquired what proportion of the 7,800 kilogrammes seized in 1930 consisted of 
alkaloids, 
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Russet Pasha (Egypt), replying to Dr. Chodzko, said the figures of deaths had been 
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supplied by the Public Health Department through the Department of Statistics. He would e 


endeavour to obtain the further particulars required. 
He referred Dr. Carriére to the detailed list of seizures in the original report of the Egyptian 
Government. 


The CuatrMAN noted the statement on page 23 of the summary regarding the quantities 
of hashish smuggled into Egypt from Syria. The Committee would remember that extremely 
energetic measures had been taken by the French authorities to destroy the hashish crops in 
Syria. The Egyptian authorities and the Permanent Mandates Commission had both 
expressed their satisfaction at the energy shown and the results achieved. He would be glad 
to know whether contact was still being maintained between the Egyptian and Syrian 
authorities with a view to suppressing the traffic. 


RussELL Pasha (Egypt) referred the Committee to the following passage in the report for 
1931: 
“ The worst lacune in foreign narcotic legislation are : 
“y. Syrian Hashish. 

“The absence from Syrian law of any penalty for possession of hashish. 
Whereas cultivation, manufacture and trafficking in hashish are forbidden, 
no mention is made of possession. 

“Tt is no secret that the hashish traffic in Syria, in general, and the Lebanese 
Republic, in particular, has a number of very powerful local supporters and 
protectors whose interest would be seriously affected by its complete suppression, 
and it is this most serious omission from the Syrian law that still makes it 
possible for thousands of kilogrammes of hashish to be in the known possession 
of various Syrians. 

“The situation can, to put it mildly, only be described as inconsistent. 
It has frequently been stated officially that hashish is not used locally in Syria 
and is grown entirely for export; obviously, therefore, anyone possessing 
hashish possesses it with the object of exporting it, the same as a false coiner 
possesses false coin with the object of passing it. 

“ Tt being an acknowledged fact that hashish is purely an export commodity, 
I should like to see all questions concerning it dealt with by the Syrian Customs 
Commission and their zone of jurisdiction extended to cover hashish wherever 
found. 

“The police authorities are being very successful in preventing new 
cultivation, but large stocks are still held, and, so long as possession is not 
considered an offence, so long will the Egyptian Government have to continue 
spending thousands of pounds a year protecting her eastern frontiers from this 
Syrian contraband.” 


The CuatRMAN would draw the attention of the French authorities in Syria to the passage 
in question. 


NINTH MBETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Wednesday, April 20th, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Sawada (Japan), who was replaced by M. Kusama, 
and Dr. Carriére (Switzerland). 
759. Examination of the Budget for 1932 : Question of Procedure. 


The CHAIRMAN suggested that, in accordance with the usual custom, the Committee should 
discuss the budget in private session. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) was opposed to this procedure, and asked that the question should 
be put to the vote. 


The Committee decided by light votes to two to discuss the 1932 budget in private session. 
(The Committee went into private session.) 
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TENTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Thursday, April 21st, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. 


Chairman ; M. Bourcots (France). 


Present ; All the members, except Sir John Campbell (India) and M. Sawada (Japan) ; 
the latter was replaced by M. Kusama. 


760. Questions arising out of the Convention for limiting the Manufacture and 
regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs : Recommendations contained 
in the Final Act and referred to the Advisory Committee by the Council : 
Elaboration by the Advisory Committee ot a Model Code. 


RECOMMENDATION No. II. 


The CHairMAN recalled that, at the time of the entry into force of the 1925 Convention, 
a Sub-Committee, consisting of Dr. Carriére, M. Cavazzoni, Sir Malcolm Delevingne, a 
representative of the United States of America and himself, had drawn up a “ model code a 
taking into account the regulations already in existence in certain countries, a special study 
made by M. Cavazzoni and material collected by the Secretariat. The 1931 Convention for 
limiting the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs would require the elaboration of a similar model 
code. In this case, however, there was no previous experience or documentation to rely 
upon, and the Committee’s task would be a long and difficult one. Certain Governments, 
moreover, might wish to await the framing of this code before ratifying the Convention. It 
was, therefore, important to put the work in hand forthwith. In these circumstances, he 
suggested that a sub-committee be appointed composed of M. Casares, Dr. Carriére, 
M. Cayazzoni, Sir Malcolm Delevingne, M. van Wettum and representatives of Germany, 
Japan and the United States of America, together with himself. The deliberations of this 
sub-committee would, of course, be open to any other members who wished to attend. He 
would also suggest that two or three preliminary meetings might be held during the present 
session to decide on procedure and establish a general scheme of work, A session might be 
held in September, when most of the persons concerned would be attending the meetings of the 
Assembly, 


M. Cavazzoni (Italy) endorsed the Chairman’s proposals. In addition, the Secretariat, 
he thought, should collect the necessary material and circulate a memorandum on the subject 
to the members of the sub-committee before the September session. It was possible that some 
Governments were withholding ratification until they had seen the model code : this delay, 
however, might unfortunately postpone the coming into force of the Convention itself. 


Dr. Kanter (Germany) agreed that, if a memorandum were prepared by the Secretariat, 
it would considerably facilitate the sub-committee’s work in September. Germany had very 
elaborate legislation on the subject and would be glad to furnish any information desired. 


The Cuairman closed the discussion on this point, intimating that the Committee might 
refer to the sub-committee the duty of studying at its preliminary meetings the form and extent 
of the work to be done in elaborating the model code. 


761. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation). 


United States of America. 


Mr. FULLER (United States of America), referring to Sir John Campbell's remarks regarding 
the delay in distributing the report of the Government of India, enquired when the United 
States report for 1930, which was available on June rst, 1931, had been circulated. 


After investigations by the Secretariat, M. EKstTraND regretted to say that the United 
States report had only been distributed on March 24th, 1932. This delay was due, as in the case 
of the report of the Government of India, to the necessity for previously consulting 
Governments as to the particular reports they wished to receive. He would add that the 
United States report had been communicated to all Governments. 


Mr. Futier (United States of America) said it was generally admitted that, in combating 
the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs, publicity was one of the most valuable weapons 
which could be employed. His Government fully endorsed this view, not only as regards the 
Minutes of the Advisory Committee's session, but also as regards the reports furnished by 
Governments. Time was an equally important factor, and the reports received should therefore 
be circulated as promptly as possible. The United States Government had gone to a great 
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deal of trouble and expense last year to get the 1930 report out at the earliest possible moment, 
and it was highly regrettable, therefore, that such considerable delay should have occurred. 
He accepted the Director’s explanation and was gratified that the United States report had 
been received by all other Governments. He might add that similar efforts were being made 
this year to produce the 1931 report by the end of May, and he trusted that every effort would 
be made by the Secretariat to give it prompt distribution. 


762. Illicit Traffic and Seizures : Question of Chartering of Ships by Foreigners for 
the Purpose of Illicit Traffic in Opium. 


The CHAIRMAN said that, in view of the information supplied in the letter from the 
Communications and Transit Section, reproduced in document O.C.1404, the question would 
have to be adjourned until next year. 


763. Illicit Traffic and Seizures : Question of Illicit Traffic carried on by Means of 
Aeroplanes. 


The CHAIRMAN read the relevant passage from document A.65.1931.XI. He assumed 
the Committee would wish to refer the question for preliminary enquiry to the experts of 
the Communications and Transit Section. 


Dr. Scuuttz (Austria) mentioned that, whereas aircraft arriving in Austria were very 
closely inspected, not only as regards the passengers’ luggage, but also as regards the machines 
themselves, departing aircraft were not inspected except on special occasions. Such aircraft 
might be used for the smuggling of drugs and the drugs handed over to accomplices, particularly 
when landings were made outside official aerodromes. Attention should also be paid to the 
possibilities of abuse afforded by the use of private aircraft, for which there was no organised 
system of inspection. 


M. Cavazzoni (Italy) thought the Communications and Transit Section would view the 
question in a rather different light from that in which it was regarded by the Advisory 
Committee. He would make the additional suggestion, therefore, that the Secretariat should 
collect data regarding seizures in which aircraft had been implicated. He was more concerned, 
however, with another aspect of the problem—namely, the grave danger of pilots engaged in the 
illicit traffic acquiring the drug habit. The Secretariat should select any relevant data on this 
subject and draw up a report for the next session. 


RussELL Pasha (Egypt) said that, though there was no definite evidence yet of aircraft 
being used for smuggling drugs into Egypt, there were already certain indications that 
traffickers were attempting to use this form of transport. It was important, therefore, to take 
timely action to counteract such practices. In addition to the danger mentioned by 
M. Cavazzoni, there was also a grave risk that the morale of aircraft personnel would be 
corrupted. 


M. AnpritcH (Yugoslavia) associated himself with M. Cavazzoni’s remarks. The 
Communications and Transit Section might perhaps report on the technical aspects of the 
problem, while the Secretariat could collect the material suggested by the Italian 
representative. 


Dr. KAHLER (Germany) thought the problem merited special study, and suggested that the 
Secretariat should draw up a memorandum on this question, taking as a basis the replies to a 
questionnaire which should be sent to the Governments. In Germany, the authorities 
inspected all aircraft arriving, and he thought that Customs officials had special rules to ensure 
the inspection and supervision also of aircraft which had made forced landings. Moreover, 
Dr. Kahler had not heard of any cases where the illicit traffic had been carried out by means 
of aeroplanes, and he would be gratiful if the Secretariat would make known its experience in 
this matter. 


M. Sirks, referring to the question of forced or secret landings, pointed out that most 
countries had special reasons for, and special methods of, controlling such landings. It should, 
therefore, not be difficult to solve the problem satisfactorily. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) thought the reports of alcohol being smuggled by air into the United 
States of America, for instance, clearly demonstrated the enormous possibilities of aircraft for 
the transport of drugs, which were so much less bulky. While the Committee should 
certainly concentrate on the question of illicit traffic, it should not lose sight of the equally 
ape problem of the possible reaction of such smuggling on the pilots and personnel of 
aircraft. 


M. Casares (Spain), in view of the importance of the question raised, thought a 
Tecommendation should be adopted inviting Governments to include drug-addiction among 
the vices which would militate against a pilot’s licence being renewed. 


The CHAIRMAN, summing up the discussion, noted that certain members of the Committee 
desired to make a recommendation on the question of drug-addiction among aircraft personnel. 
As regarded the illicit traffic carried on by aeroplanes, three proposals had been made : (x) to 
ask the Communications and Transit Section to report on the existing system of aircraft 
inspection ; (2) to send a questionnaire to Governments on the same subject ; or (3) to have a 
memorandum drawn up by the Secretariat. : 
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Sir Malcolm DeLrevineneE (United Kingdom) felt it was difficult to recommend any action 
if the Committee had no definite evidence regarding the smuggling of drugs by air or the 
implication of aircraft personnel in the traffic. The Council presumably would require some 
such evidence before authorising the preparation of a memorandum by the Secretariat or the 
despatching of a questionnaire to Governments. He was more concerned, however, about the 
aspersion which might be thought to be cast upon an exceptionally fine body of men by a 
suggestion that there was a danger of drug-addiction among aircraft pilots, and he could not 
see why aviators should be specially singled out in this connection. He would suggest that it 
would be sufficient to ask the Governments to supply information regarding the measures 
taken for the prevention of smuggling. When these were available, the Committee might see 
whether any loop-holes likely to favour the illicit traffic existed. 


M. Kusama (Japan) said that the Medical Sub-Committee of the International Committee 
for Air Navigation in Paris might be able to supply the Advisory Committee with information 
regarding the way in which drug-addiction among aircraft personnel could be combated. 


M. Cavazzoni (Italy) said there was already one case known in which a member of the 
crew of an aeroplane had been implicated in drug-smuggling. He referred members to page 25 
of document O.C.294(g). 


The Cuarrman demurred to any reference being made to drug-addiction in the case of 
pilots. 


Dr. Carrtkre (Switzerland), speaking as a member of the medical profession, held that 
the danger of drug-addiction among pilots was by no means negligible. The existing tests for 
aircraft personnel were doubtless quite adequate, but he did not know whether the risk of 
drug addiction was considered, As it was essentially a medical question, it might be more 
appropriate to refer the matter to the Health Committee. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) did not see what specific connection there 
was between the problem of drug-addiction among pilots and the question of illicit traffic 
carried on by aeroplanes, If the former question were to be studied, he saw no reason for 
confining the enquiry to aviators and excluding, for example, officers of passenger or cargo 
vessels, motor-car or engine drivers, etc. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) agreed that the problem went beyond the purview of the Committee, 
which was not called upon to concern itself with the safety of travellers. 


The CHAIRMAN thought the arguments advanced by the last two speakers were decisive. 


He proposed therefore that, pending the accumulation of further evidence, the question should 
be dropped. 


M. Cavazzoni (Italy) insisted that a vote should be taken on Dr. Carriére’s last proposal. 


Mr, Lyatx pointed out that, as far as information on existing regulations was concerned 
this would be available in the form of national Customs regulations. A study of these would 
involve an immense amount of labour and expenditure of time by the Secretariat. He was 
in favour of merely making a general reference in the report without asking for detailed 
information. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed that a reference be inserted in the report to the Council pointing 
out the dangers of illicit traffic carried on by aeroplanes and the necessity of maintaining strict 
supervision over such means of communication, The Communications and Transit Section 
would also be asked to supply information on the present position. 


The Chairman's proposals were adopted. 


The CHairMAN added that the question of drug-addiction was much too complicated to 
permit of any effective action being taken by the Committee. 


Dr. Carriere (Switzerland) demurred to the problem of drug-addiction among pilots 
being shelved as suggested, and repeated his former proposal to refer the question to the 
Health Committee. 


M. Casares (Spain) suggested that a reference might be inserted in the report somewhat 
on the following lines : 

“ The Committee considered the danger presented by drug-addiction in the case 
of certain occupations (aviation, motor-car driving, locomotive driving, etc.) for the 
discharge of which certain tests are required, and would like to see this question 
examined by the Health Committee of the League of Nations.” 


Dr. Carrtire (Switzerland) withdrew his proposal in favour of that submitted by 
M. Casares, 


On a vote being taken by show of hands, seven members voted im favour of, and six against, 
the Vice-Chairman’s proposal. 

It was agreed to insert the reference suggested by M. Casares, subject to drafting alterations, 
in the Committee's report to the Council. 


Sir Malcolm Drtrvinene (United Kingdom) asked that the report should also convey 
the views expressed by the minority. 
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ELEVENTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Thursday, April 21st, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcois (France). 


Present : All the members, except Sir John Campbell (India) and M. Sawada (Japan) ; 
the latter was replaced by M. Kusama. 


764. Control of Opium-Smoking in the Far East : Work of the Bangkok Conference : 
General Discussion. 


The CuarrMan opened the discussion on the Director’s statement regarding the work of 
the Bangkok Conference (document O.C.1430) and on the Declaration in regard to the illicit 
traffic in opium (document Conf. O,.F.B/35). 

He added that he wished to illustrate by a simple figure the extent of the illicit traffic. 
He drew attention to the fact that the seizures of Yunnan opium on the frontier of Tonkin 
had amounted during the past four years to an average of 15,000 kilogrammes per annum. 
Such a figure, which corresponded to a-quarter of the sales of Monopoly opium, revealed, above 
allin the mountainous districts, a situation as regards smuggling that was unknown elsewhere. 
It indicated the enormous and exceptional difficulties with which the Administration of 
Indo-China was faced and to which he wished to draw the serious attention of the Committee. 

He wished also to lay stress on the fact that the memorandum prepared by the Bangkok 
Conference should not be in any way considered as a criticism of the Chinese Government. 
Tt was a simple statement of fact based on duly-verified data. He was sure that he was 
expressing the views of his colleagues in paying a tribute to the spirit in which the laws and 
regulations in China had been drawn up, the application of which was unfortunately rendered 
difficult by various circumstances, and, in particular, by the enormous size of the Chinese 
territory. 

M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) wished first to thank the Chairman for his kind references to 
China and the Chinese Government. 

He was glad to see on page 1 of the Director’s statement on the Work of the Bangkok 
Conference a detailed reference to Chapter IV of the Hague Convention. It was gratifying 
that the Committee should be once more reminded of the existence of that chapter. 
Everyone knew the importance which the Chinese Government attributed to it. At the 
Committee’s last session M. Hoo’s predecessor, M. Woo Kaiseng, had described the principles 
which should govern the enforcement of the chapter in question. 

The Director’s statement quoted almost word for word the articles of Chapter IV and 
even reproduced one article which, according to the statement, was no longer applicable. 
Nothing, however, was said of Article 16 of the same chapter regarding the application of 
Chinese laws to foreign nationals. M. Hoo would like to know the reason for the omission. 
Further on in the statement it was said that the provision of Chapter IV relating to foreign 
post offices in China was no longer applicable, as all foreign post offices in China had been 
abolished. This was true for most of the Powers, as, since the Washington Conference, it had 
been agreed to abolish all foreign post offices in China. Japanese post offices, however, still 
remained in Manchuria, and, in spite of all the Chinese Government’s efforts, it had failed to 
arrive at an agreement with Japan for the closing down of those offices. 

In the next paragraph of the Director's statement it was said : “ Chapter IV of the Hague 
Convention was not touched upon by the Geneva Agreement of 1925, or by the Bangkok 
Agreement ”. That was perfectly true. How could the Geneva and Bangkok Agreements 
modify Chapter IV of the Hague Convention with which they had no connection ? It would 
be seen from the Preambles of the Geneva and Bangkok Agreements, that these Agreements 
referred only to Chapter IT of the Hague Convention ; they could not, therefore, affect in any 
way Chapter IV which dealt with other questions. M. Hoo would like to know, however, 
whether the statement that Chapter IV of the Hague Convention had not been modified 
at Geneva or at Bangkok did not imply conversely that the other chapters of the Hague 
Convention were modified. 

It was further stated that “ China is not a signatory to either of these Agreements ”. 
M. Hoo wished briefly to explain why China had not signed them. The Bangkok Conference 
was convened in virtue of Article XII of the Geneva Agreement of 1925 relating to opium. 
According to the terms of the invitation received by the Chinese Government, the report 
of the Commission of Enquiry into the Control of Opium-Smoking in the Far East was to 
constitute the most important basis of discussion at the Conference. China, however, was not 
a signatory of the Geneva Agreement. She had withdrawn from the first Conference which 
had led to this Agreement, because, in her opinion that Conference had not obtained satisfactory 
results as to the measures to be taken against the use of prepared opium. In 1925 China 
declared that she could accept “ no proposal which did not give definite assurance that within 
a reasonable period of time, the termination of which could be clearly foreseen, the legalised 
traffic in prepared opium would be brought to an end”. Again, at the sixth meeting of the 
sixty-second session of the Council, the Chinese representative had made the most explicit 
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reservations concerning the report.of the Commission of Enquiry on the Control of Opium- 
Smoking inthe Far East. These were the reasons why China had not participated in the 
Bangkok Conference. 

How could his Government sign these two Agreements when their provisions were less 
progressive than its own legislation ? How could it sign agreements authorising opium 
monopolies, when no such monopoly existed in China and since that country was in favour of 
the absolute prohibition of prepared opium ? 

On page 5 of the Director’s statement it was said that : “ the Governments represented 
at the Conference found that the situation as regards illicit traffic and the general, social and 
economic conditions in the Far-Eastern territories concerned was such that it would not be 
possible for GoWrnments to adopt such far-reaching suggestions as had been made by the 
Commission of Enquiry”. M. Hoo would like to know what conditions prevented the 
Governments concerned from adopting the proposals of the Commission of Enquiry. Further 
on in the statement it was said that the delegates recommended the adoption of certain 
measures, “ which are intended to hasten the final suppression of opium-smoking ”. What 
were those measures? Did they constitute an adyance on the provisions of the Geneva 
Agreement of 1925? In what way did they accelerate the final suppression of opium- 
smoking? M. Hoo hardly thought that the fact of only selling opium to adults or of selling 
it only in State-controlled shops was likely to lead to the final suppression of opium-smoking. 

On the last page of his report, the Director said : “ At the end of the Final Act the 
Conference stated that it had come to the conclusion that no radical measures for the 
suppression of the practice of opium-smoking were practicable, while the production of opium 
continues on an enormous scale and while large quantities of opium are still smuggled into the 
territories of the Powers concerned”. It was to this conclusion that the Chinese 
representative objected most strongly. The Chinese Government was convinced that the 
limitation and control, in the strict sense of the term, of poppy-growing were indispensable, 
but it firmly believed that an absolute embargo on the importation, exportation, manufacture, 
possession and use of prepared opium and a vigorous application of the law would be an 
effective way of promoting the limitation of poppy-growing. If prepared opium or narcotic 
drugs were not consumed except for medical and scientific requirements, poppy-growing 
would naturally and automatically diminish, He would incidentally point out that in the 
Bangkok Agreement the term “ opium for smoking ” was used, whereas in the other Agreements 
on this question reference was made to “ prepared opium ”. M. Hoo did not know whether 
there was any reason for this change in terminology. i 


He failed to understand why there should be a desire to maintain the opium monopoly ° 


system because of the inadequate control exercised over the cultivation of the poppy. He felt 
sure, on the contrary, that the existence of a monopoly system, which officially sanctioned 
indulgence in the vice of opium-smoking, together with the illicit traffic which illegally 
supplied consumers, must make it very difficult for Governments to carry out the 
international obligations they had assumed regarding the limitation of poppy-growing. The 
Chinese Government did not consider that the existence of the illicit traffic should hinder the 
Powers from introducing absolute prohibition and from abolishing the existing monopoly 
system. The official data contained in the first volume of the Commission of Enquiry’s report 
to the Council showed that the official selling price of opium in countries which had adopted 
the monopoly system was generally much higher than the price of smuggled opium, so that, 
as the Commission of Enquiry rightly observed, smuggling was more or less encouraged by the 
existence of the monopoly system. It might be said that it was just the authorisation to smoke 
opium which made it more difficult to suppress the illicit traffic and the illicit cultivation 
of the poppy. After all, it was easier to trace opium-smokers and smoking-divans than to 
trace traffickers. So long as opium-smoking was permitted, there could be no certainty 
that the opium consumed was monopoly and not smuggled opium. When they found it 
more profitable, smokers would always be tempted to draw supplies from the illicit traffic, 
and the stimulus thus given to the latter was passed on in turn to the illicit cultivation of the 
poppy. If, on the other hand, the use of prepared opium was prohibited, it would be more 
difficult for smokers to smoke. They would therefore buy less opium, the illicit traffic would 
diminish and poppy-growing would correspondingly decrease. So long as smoking was 
permitted, it would never be possible to abolish smuggling or poppy-growing. For those 
reasons the Chinese Government could not endorse the Conclusion embodied in the Bangkok 
Agreement, 

This Conclusion, moreover, was very oddly and very ingeniously worded. In 
international law, so far as M. Hoo was aware, international conferences might result in 
declarations, agreements, recommendations, each of which had a particular and specific form 
by which it could be distinguished. He had, however, never seen a conclusion of the kind 
which was to be found in the records of the Bangkok Conference. Its sole object seemed to be 
to apologise for the failure of the Conference and also to enable the Conference to make its 
“Declaration in regard to the Illicit Traffic ” and to connect up this Declaration with the 
Bangkok Agreement. 


This Declaration was the last word in ingenuity. In the first place he would like to know 
what significance it had. Was it an official document or not ? Was it, as the title showed, 
a declaration, or, as the text would appear to imply, a statement ? Was it an annex to the 
Bangkok Agreement and a part of the Conference records ?_ M. Hoo was unable to say, for 
the Minutes of the Conference had not yet been published. In any event, this Declaration 
adopted the views given in the “ Conclusion”, which M. Hoo had rejected, and threw the 
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responsibility for the existence in other countries of the opium monopoly system on China and 
Persia, which were not represented at the Bangkok Conference. Naturally, therefore, the 
Chinese Government could not attach any weight to such a Declaration, in which an endeavour 
was made to substantiate the reports of the Commission of Enquiry concerning China. His 
predecessor, M. Woo Kaiseng,-had made, on behalf of the Chinese Government, the most 
express reservations on these reports at the Council meeting of January 22nd, 1931. M. Hoo 
need hardly say that all the remarks made by M. Woo Kaiseng on those reports applied 
equally to the Declaration. 

This Declaration therefore contained only very vague references in support of the facts 
which it cited. No explanation was given of the statementsit contained regarding the situation 
in China. It referred, for instance, to eye-witnesses, but did not mention thejy names. Again, 
it referred to Dr. Wu Lien Teh, the Chinese Government representative, without saying when 
and where he had made the statements attributed to him. Information was also said to have 
been received from certain Chinese provinces, though no mention was made of the way in 
which it had been received or who supplied it. 

M. Hoo did not propose to-day to open a discussion on the question itself ; there would be 
an opportunity to revert to it later. He would merely say that the Chinese Government had 
never Claimed that poppies were not illegally cultivated in any Chinese province or that no 
illicit traffic was carried on. On the contrary, notwithstanding the constant efforts made by 
the Government, as acknowledged by the Chairman, the annual reports of the Chinese 
Government did not deny the fact that it had been impossible to abolish poppy-growing in all 
Chinese provinces. China, like other countries, could not totally abolish the illicit traffic, 
If no laws were violated anywhere in the world, it would not be necessary for the Committee 
to meet in order to try to suppress the use of, and traffic in, opium and dangerous drugs. 

M. Hoo had been greatly astonished to see in the Declaration extracts from newspapers 
quoted in support of the above statements. He would like to know since when Press quotations 
had been admittéd in an official document issued by an international conference—he 
understood that the Declaration in question was an official document. He would like to have 
the Committee’s view on that point, since, if it were agreed that an official document could be 
drafted in this manner, there was no reason why certain bulletins of an Anti-Opium 
Information Bureau should not be issued as an annex to the Minutes of the Committee, and 
M. Hoo himself would be at liberty to insert a number of newspaper articles in such a collection. 

In conclusion, he might say that some of the remarks he had just made would be found 
either in M. Woo Kaiseng’s statement at the Council meeting of January 22nd, 1931, or in the 
speech made by the Chinese representative, M. Yen, at the Council meeting of January 3oth, 
1932, or in the Memorandum sent by him to the Council which had been circulated as document 
C.319. 

He would venture to add that, in such a humanitarian cause as the campaign against 
opium, nothing would be achieved by mutual recrimination. The only way to secure tangible 
results was by heartily co-operating to combat a common scourge. To make other people 
responsible for one’s own weaknesses was not the way to secure the enforcement of the 
undertakings which the Covenant and international agreements imposed in this matter. 


TWELFTH MEETING (PUBLIC). 


Held on Friday, April 22nd, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except Sir John Campbell (India) and M. Sawada (Japan) ; 
the latter was replaced by M. Kusama. 


765. Control of Opium-Smoking in the Far East : Work of the Bangkok Conference : 
General Discussion (Continuation). 


The Cuarran felt sure that the Committee had been particularly interested in the 
observations made by M. Hoo. He would like to deal with three points in the Chinese 
representative’s speech. In the first place, he would assure M. Hoo that neither the 1925 
Agreement nor that adopted at Bangkok restricted in any way the obligations incumbent 
upon the signatories of the 1912 Convention under Chapter IV of that Convention, Certain 
countries had wished voluntarily to add further contractual obligations to those they had 
already assumed. Such were the exact meaning and scope of the Agreements of 1925 and 1931. 

The Chairman wished strongly to emphasise the undoubted danger to which Indo-China 
was exposed as a result of the increased cultivation of the poppy in Yunnan and of the 
smuggling which that entailed. He gave a summary of a certain number of facts and figures 
taken from the Note sent to the Commission of Enquiry by the authorities of Indo-China. 
The annual production of opium in Yunnan varied from goo to 1,600 tons ; the surplus found 
its way either to Kwangtung in large consignments, through the intermediary of powerful 
trade syndicates and bankers and conveyed in caravans consisting of 10,000 armed coolies 
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carrying 390 tons of opium, or to Tonkin by an enormous number of smugglers in a small way 
(quantities amounting to from one to ten tons or even more per month had been seen to be 
unloaded at the station of Ma-Kwang-pu, which was a road centre twenty-eight kilometres 
from the frontier town of Lao Kang). 

The quantity of seizures, amounting for the past three years to a yearly average of 15 tons, 
was equivalent to a-quarter of the sales effected by the Monopoly, and implied that the total 
contraband trade was considerably greater than those sales. Tonkin and the north of Annam 
were thus flooded with opium which spread farther and farther to the south, and such an 
invasion paralysed the restrictions placed on consumption. There was a very significant 
relation between the decrease in the sales of the Monopoly, on the one hand, and the plentiful 
harvest in Yunnan, the reduced price of smuggled opium, the increase in seizures, on the other. 
Acomparative study of these different figures led to the undoubted conclusion that a restriction 
in the sale of Monopoly opium resulted, not in reduced consumption, but in increased smuggling, 
which, owing to the social demoralisation it entailed, was causing the authorities in Indo-China 
the gravest anxiety. 

The Clairmann wished, in conclusion, to emphasise the fact that the Administration of 
Indo-China could not be suspected of allowing itself to be influenced by financial considerations, 
since the revenue derived from opium did not amount to more than 4} per cent of the total 
budget, a very insignificant proportion. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) felt it would be highly regrettable if the Chairman’s remarks were 
to be interpreted as a justification for the present iniquitous state of affaires in the Far East. 
He must protest against the suggestion implicit in the speech which the Committee had just 
heard, that a system of absolute abolition would result in increased lawlessness. The only 
issue before the Committee was whether opium-smoking was a good or a bad habit, and to 
that question there could only be one answer. He would be very sorry to see the Committee 
give encouragement to those who said that the remedy was worse than the disease. For all 
those who became addicts, opium-smoking resulted in deplorable and sometimes tragic 
consequences. 

Was it likely that the East, when it became fully aware of what was happening and of the 
responsibility of certain European countries, would be able to tolerate any longer such, a state 
of affairs ? Were not the troubles and difficulties in the Far East perhaps an indication of 
a sudden awakening of the races ? And what might be the consequences for Europe and the 
West as a whole? M. Cavazzoni realised that the immediate suppression of opium-smoking 
might give rise to difficulties, but that did not justify the Committee in compromising the 
great moral issue involved. 


M. van Werrum (Netherlands) associated himself with the Chairman's remarks, and 
pointed out that, as far as the Netherlands Indies were concerned, the danger of the illicit 
traffic was the sole consideration which induced the authorities to adhere to their present 
policy. It did not follow, either, that, if those authorities did decide to take further measures, 
they would necessarily adopt the Commission of Enquiry’s recommendations. In the view 
of the Netherlands Indies Government, some of these recommendations would not serve the 
purpose which they were intended to achieve. He therefore thought paragraph 2 on page 5 
of the Director’s statement needed further elucidation. ; 

With regard to M. Cavazzoni’s remarks on a general rationing system for opium-smoking, 

e would point out that such a system had been introduced in certain populous centres of the 
Netherlands Indies and had only aggravated the situation and enormously increased the 
illicit traffic. 


M. Kusama (Japan), referring to the Chinese representative’s assertion regarding the 
presence of Japanese post offices in Manchuria, pointed out that these only existed in the 
railway zone which was a comparatively small part of the immense area covered by Manchuria 
itself. As a result of the special legislation in force in the railway zone, the conveyance of 
parcels of drugs through Japanese post offices was strictly controlled. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) associated himself fully with M. Cavazzoni’s observations on the 
moral question which arose in connection with opium monopolies. Opium wasa commodity and, 
like all other commodities, susceptible to the laws of political economy. As in the case of 
currency circulation bad money drove out good, if both were considered as equally legal tender, 
so smuggled opium would always undercut the more expensive product of the Government 
monopoly, so long as it was legal to smoke opium. The only remedy was to make the 
consumption of opium illegal. Again, opium, like other commodities, was affected by the 
laws of supply and demand. If a demand for an article existed, the supply would continue, 
and illicit trafficking would thereby be stimulated. It was surely a simpler matter to prohibit 
opium-smoking than to suppress the illicit traffic. Once the consumption of the drug was 
prohibited, the illicit traffic would decrease. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) fully admitted the gravity of the problem of suppressing opium- 
smoking, but thought the reform could hardly be accomplished offhand. A policy of complete 
prohibition, as the case of alcohol showed, sometimes defeated its own ends. Circumstances, 
moreover, had to be taken into account. Ii Southern China, for instance, continued to produce 
large supplies of opium despite the attempts of the Central Government to suppress it, the 
Indo-Chinese authorities could hardly be criticised for countering the menace by the means 
they considered most suitable. 
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He was glad to know in this connection that such a small proportion of the latter country’s 
revenue was derived from the opium monopoly, but thought the proportion elsewhere was 
nearer 15 percent. Governments were naturally disinclined, therefore, to abolish an institution 
which was a source of revenue. Unquestionably, a wiser policy would be to make themselves 
independent of such revenue and thus eliminate the evil. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) pointed out that there were countries in the Far East which derived 
up to 30 per cent of their revenue from the opium monopoly. 


M. Casares (Spain) associated himself with the views expressed by M. Cavazzoni on the 
moral aspect of the question. From the reports submitted and the explanations personally 
given, he was forced to conclude that the Bangkok Conference had done a great disservice to 
the cause they all had at heart. The Hague Conference held in 1912 had been convened in the 
hope that opium-smoking might be effectively abolished. Twenty years had passed, and now 
social and economic considerations were being urged against introducing the reform. If it 
were true, as the Chairman had stated, that a reduction in the sales of Monopoly opium in 
Indo-China resulted in increased smuggling, the paradoxical inference was inevitable, that the 
only way to diminish smuggling would be to increase Monopoly opium sales. 


Dr. Cuopzxo (Poland) thought it would be an exaggeration to say that the Bangkok 
Conference had been a mistake, but it had certainly led to increased misunderstanding. 
Reform, of course, was always a very slow process, and the Bangkok Conference was only 
one episode in a long campaign. 

On the general problem of opium-smoking, he took the view of the medical man that no 
distinction could be made between the methods of dealing with drug-addiction in Europe 
and the consumption of opium in the Far East. If drug-addicts in Europe were prosecuted 
and prevented from indulging in their vice, why should a similar policy not be adopted in 
Asia ? It was interesting in this connection to notice the passage in the Indian Governement’s 
report for 1930 (document O.C.1410, page 35) where it was stated that : 


“ The Government of India have always held that it is neither practicable nor 
desirable to depart from the traditional policy of tolerating the moderate use of raw 
opium and hemp products, while taking every possible measure to prevent abuse.” 


He understood “abuse” in this connection to mean consumption for other than 
scientific or medical purposes. 

Again, at the second Opium Conference in 1925, there had been much talk of the “ semi- 
medical” use of drugs, which proved that the persons using this expression nevertheless 
desired to consider the problem from a medical standpoint. 

On the question of the composition of such Conferences as that held recently at Bangkok, 
Dr. Chodzko could not understand why participation in such Conferences should be limited 
solely to Powers having colonial possessions in Asia. The determining consideration should be 
the commercial and political interests—sometimes very considerable— which many European 
countries had in Asia. Unity of thought and moral unity could not be achieved in Europe if 
European countries were divided into two groups : those possessing colonies in Asia and those 
which had no such colonies. 

In his view, direct action was called for, and he therefore welcomed Mr. Lyall’s proposal 
for the registration of smokers. 

In conclusion, the Polish representative drew attention to Article 1 of the Hague 
Convention reading : 


“The High Contracting Powers shall enact effective laws and regulations for 
the control of the production and distribution of raw opium, unless laws or regulations 
on the subject are already in existence.” 


Could not a similar provision be adopted for prepared opium ? 


M. Srrks regarded the questions raised by the Chinese representative from the standpoint 
of a police official. He could not agree that a system of absolute prohibition would facilitate 
control. When police raids were made, for example, on boarding-houses in the Chinese quarter 
of Rotterdam, they only resulted in the seizure of smoking material, as the smokers themselves 
had been warned in advance and were careful not to be caught in the act. No prosecutions 
could therefore be made, and the Chinese merely suffered the hardship of having temporarily 
to use makeshift smoking material. Total prohibition would merely encourage clandestine 
addiction, The only solution, in his opinion, was to control both opium-smoking and opium- 
smuggling. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China), in reply to M. Carnoy’s remarks on the impossibility of 
suppressing opium-smoking at a moment’s notice, drew the Committee’s attention to the 
declaration made in 1925 by China that : 


“No proposal which might be presented to the Conference would be acceptable 
to China which did not give definite assurance that, within a reasonable period of 
time, the termination of which could be clearly foreseen, the legalised traffic in 
prepared opium would be brought to an end.” 
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There was thus no claim that suppression should be introduced immediately. He would 
like to know also, with reference to paragraph 2 on page 4 of the Director's statement, what 
steps had been taken to comply with the provisions of the Protocol to the Geneva Agreement. 


With regard to M. Sirks’ statement concerning the futility of police raids on boarding- 
houses in Rotterdam, did the Netherlands law not permit of the proprietors of such houses 
being prosecuted ? In any case, the futility of such raids was not a valid argument against 
a law prohibiting opium-smoking. Abolition would, of course, be a slow process. But that 
was no reason why it should not be decreed. 


Mr. Futter (United States of America) said that the proceedings of the Bangkok 
Conference had been regarded in the United States of America as proving that the measures 
hitherto adopted for the suppression of opium-smoking had not been effective. The United 
States Government believed that the illicit traffic would continue to constitute a problem, 
whether the policy followed was that of permitting smoking under a Government monopoly 
or that of absolute suppression. Reports from the Far-Eastern colonies maintaining 
Government monopolies showed that even a Government monopoly of imports of raw material 
and of the manufacture and sale of prepared opium did not prevent smuggling into territories 
where this system was applied. The Government of the United States of America strongly 
urged frank recognition of the fact that the only real method of suppressing the evil of opium- 
smoking in the Far East or elsewhere was complete statutory prohibition of the manufacture, 
sale, possession or use of prepared opium, coupled with the active enforcement of such 
prohibition. ‘ 


Mr. Lyatt said there were three ways of dealing with the opium-smoking problem : 
first, to enforce total prohibition, a policy which he did not propose to advocate ; second, to 
permit existing opium-smokers to continue the habit, doing everything possible to prevent 
an increase in their number; and, third, to refrain from restricting the practice of opium- 
smoking, but for Governments to sell opium to such smokers practically at cost price. The 
latter method would deprive smokers of any incentive to buy smuggled opium and thus the 
contraband traffic would automatically cease. The insuperable objection to the last proposal 
was that it had been definitely rejected by the Governments, which had undertaken in the 
Hague Convention to suppress opium-smoking gradually but effectively. 


The policy at present in force in the European possessions in the Far East was a compromise 
between the desire of the Home Governments to comply with the provisions of the Hague 
Convention and the wish of Colonial Governments to retain the revenue derived from opium. 
It would never result in the suppression either of jopium-smoking or opium-smuggling. 
Its only recommendation was that it would afford Colonial Governments large revenues 
indefinitely. 


As China supplied most of the smuggled opium, China was generally blamed. It was 
certainly true that China had not kept her treaty promise to suppress opium cultivation and 
opium-smoking, but England, France, the Netherlands and Portugal had been equally remiss 
inthe latter respect. China was more sinned against thansinning If both opium and narcotic 
drugs were taken into account, the smuggling into China was much more serious than the 
smuggling out of that country. 


But, if China ceased to produce opium, the contraband traffic would still be able to draw 
supplies from Persia or elsewhere. Opium-smuggling would continue, so long as Governments 
maintained a monopoly system which permitted every adult Chinese to smoke opium and 
fixed the price of opium far above the cost of production. Profits from sales to smugglers were 
much in excess of those derived from sales to drug-manufacturers or Government opium 
monopolies. To the opium-producer the Monopoly was simply a middleman who. took an 
unfair share of the profit From the humanitarian standpoint Government Monopoly and 
smuggled opium were equally deleterious. Producing countries would naturally prefer to sell 
to the smuggler. 


The effect of this policy was therefore to ensure the continuance of opium-smuggling, and 
smuggling in turn was used by Governments as a reason for not complying with the provisions 
ofthe Hague Convention. This Convention enacted that Governments should “ take measures 
for the gradual and effective suppression.of the manufacture of, internal trade in, and use of, 
prepared opium ” in their Far-Eastern territories. The present position, however, was that 
Government Monopolies sold opium to any adult Chinese who wished to buy it. Furthermore, 
an official report drawn up for the Singapore Government in 1924 showed that two-thirds of 
the opium-smokers in the Straits Settlements had learnt to smoke after their arrival on British 
territory. No later figures, unfortunately, were available, but he did not think the position 
had greatly changed, and the only conclusion possible, therefore, was that the British 
Government had failed entirely to carry out its treaty obligations. 


It might be said that the Hague Convention contained a saving clause to the effect that 
suppression was to be carried out “ with due regard to the varying circumstances of each 
country concerned ”. Saving clauses, however, were never intended to invalidate totally the 
substantive clauses to which they were attached. He admitted that such a clause covered 
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the cases of confirmed opium-smokers with whom nothing could be done. His resolution went 
even further, and assumed that the clause covered anyone who had already started smoking, 
but it was surely not unreasonable to ask that the Colonial Governments should prevent the 
vice spreading farther. This would be all the more feasible, inasmuch as most smokers in the 
Straits Settlements, for instance, were aliens and could be deported for an offence against 
local legislation. The prohibition of opium-smoking would not prevent the flow of Chinese 
coolies to the Colony. These coolies were sent abroad solely to save money for remittance 
home. Opium-smoking prevented saving. 

As regards the smuggling problem, if the price of opium were fixed at a rate that was 
merely sufficient to cover production and distribution costs, smuggling would stop 
automatically. Governments would also no longer be open to the criticism that they were 
making money out of a trade which they had agreed to suppress. The large proportion of 
revenue at present derived by many colonies from opium monopolies was a grave reproach to 
the countries concerned. 

Mr. Lyall fully recognised that his policy was not an ideal one. A reduction in the price 
at which opium was sold would undoubtedly lead to a great increase in the consumption of 
Government opium, but clandestine addiction would be reduced to the minimum, and, if a 
list of registered smokers were now drawn up and no additions allowed to this list, as the men 
on the list died or left the Colony, consumption would fall off. His personal preference would 
be for more drastic action, but the proposal made was the minimum consistent with the 
obligations of the Hague Convention. 

It was of the utmost importance to the Committee, to the League of Nations and to the 
world generally that international obligations should be faithfully observed, both in.the 
spirit andtheletter. It was useless to meet year after year and adopt international conventions 
for the better regulation of the drug traffic, if the Contracting Parties were subsequently 
allowed to plead that they could not carry out their undertakings. The most serious aspect 
of the question was that three of the countries involved were permanent Members of the 
League of Nations Council and should therefore have been, more than usually scrupulous in 
preserving the sanctity of international engagements. 

Mr. Lyall concluded by proposing the following resolution : 


“In consideration of the fact that Article 6 of the Hague Convention of 1912 
lays down that ‘ the Contracting Powers shall take measures for the gradual and 
effective suppression of the manufacture of, internal trade in, and use of, prepared 
opium, with due regard to the varying circumstances of each country concerned, 
unless regulations on the subject are already in existence ’ ; 

“ The Advisory Committee feels that it is its duty to point out that, whatever 
difficulties the Governments concerned may experience in suppressing opium-smoking, 
it is incompatible with the above-quoted article of the Hague Convention for a 
Government to sell opium for smoking to a person who had not contracted the habit 
of smoking opium at the time when the Government in question ratified the Hague 
Convention. 

“ The Advisory Committee therefore recommends that in all territories in which 
opium-smoking is still temporarily authorised, the following measures be adopted 
if this has not already been done ; (1) that opium for smoking shall in future be sold 
only to registered smokers ; (2) that a short time-limit be fixed in which opium- 
smokers may register as such, and that, after this period has elapsed, no additions 
shall be made to the list of registered smokers.” 


He would be quite prepared to consider any drafting amendments which did not affect 
the substance of the resolution. 


THIRTEENTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Friday, April 22nd, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except Sir John Campbell (India) and M. Sawada (Japan) ; 
the latter was replaced by M. Kusama. 


766. Control of Opium-Smoking in the Far East : Work of the Bangkok Conference : 
General Discussion (Continuation). 


In answer to Mr, Lyall’s speech at the previous meeting, the CHAIRMAN protested against 
the accusation that Governments signatories of the Hague Convention of rg12 had attempted 
to use the illicit traffic as a pretext not to fulfil their contractual obligations. 
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He pointed out that the members of the Commission of Enquiry had come to the 
conclusion that the Governments had, in general, fulfilled the obligations they had accepted 
(gradual suppression of the use of prepared opium) ; nevertheless, the illicit traffic had made 
it impossible for them to achieve the total suppression of opium-smoking. 

Mr Lyall had suggested that certain Governments only pursued a policy of “ high prices ”. 
If Mr Lyall would refer to the report on Indo-China, he would find that several pages were 
devoted to the problem of prices, and he would see that its solution depended on factors which 
were not in any way financial. The Indo-China Monopoly sold three qualities of opium, at 
different prices ; the country had been divided into several zones. The prices differed in each 
zone and varied continually in each of them in accordance with the price of contraband 
opium. The principle adopted was to keep the prices high in order to decrease consumption, 
but they were lowered when it was necessary to check the illicit traffic, which was a powerful 
factor in the process of demoralisation. The “ price policy ” adopted by the Administration 
of Indo-China was therefore based on two considerations which were purely moral and social 
in character : to reduce consumption and to check smuggling. The Administration was not 
influenced by any budgetary anxiety, since the revenue obtained from opium did not represent 
more than 4.5 per cent of the total budget of the colony. 


M. vAn Wetrum (Netherlands), in reply to Mr. Lyall, protested that he had no personal 
policy where the sale of prepared opium was concerned. Mr. Lyall was incorrect in implying 
that his Government's avowed policy was to sell opium to every prospective buyer. According 
to Mr. Lyall, a Government, in order to fulfil its international obligations under Article 6 
of the Hague Convention, had to enforce a licensing system with closed registers, and, when 
applying that system, it would be allowed to deliver licences only to those who had already 
contracted the habit of smoking at the time the Government concerned ratified the said 
Convention. In Mr. Lyall’s opinion, a country which acted otherwise was violating its 
obligations under Article 6 of the Hague Convention. For practical purposes, however, he 
seemed to admit that all the habitual smokers at the present moment might be licensed. 


This interpretation of the Hague Convention was quite new to M. van Wettum and he 
found himself unable to agree to it. 


In the Netherlands Indies, apart from a system of prohibition in some districts and 
general restrictive measures in others, various licensing systems had been put into force. 
Some years ago a licensing system had been enforced in districts where now only general 
restrictive measures prevailed, but this system, which was a system with open registers, had 
had to be abandoned, because it created an increasing flow of contraband which had made 
matters worse than before. The key to any effective restrictive system lay with the smuggling 
trade, and the extent to which this could be suppressed, but not in the general application of 
a licensing system as advocated by Mr. Lyall. As long as this smuggling trade had not been 
reduced to reasonable limits, no system, whatever its value might be, could prevent the 
appearance of new customers, and it was these people who were creating a steadily increasing 
demand for smuggled opium. 

According to Mr. Lyall, if prices were brought back to a low level, the contraband trade 
would disappear. He was afraid that Mr. Lyall had forgotten that, as soon as a prohibitive 
or far-reaching restrictive system was introduced, the smuggling trade would supply the 
illicit demand, and ask prices higher than those paid for licit opium. 

For these reasons, the Netherlands Government strongly adhered to the Final Act of the 
Geneva Agreement of 1925. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that the speakers in the present 
discussion might be grouped in three categories : those who represented Powers which had 
never had the problem of opium-smoking to deal with on a large scale and which were 
imperfectly acquainted with its difficulties ; the Chinese representative, who (if he might say 
so) had a case to defend ; and their Assessor, Mr. Lyall, who had no case to defend and was 
well acquainted with conditions in the Far East. 

He wondered if the speakers in the first category really considered that the Governments 
of the United Kingdom, France, India, Japan, the Netherlands, Portugal and Siam had all 
been actuated by sordid pecuniary—not to say immoral—motives in the policy they had 
adopted to control opium-smoking in the Far East, and he wondered what their Governments 
would have done in like circumstances. 

Referring to the passage in the Director’s statement regarding the work of the Bangkok 
Conference, which said that “ the situation as regards the illicit traffic and the general social 
and economic conditions in the Far-Eastern territories concerned was such that it would not be 
possible for Governments to undertake such far-reaching suggestions as had been made by the 
Commission of Enquiry ”, he said that the phrase “ social and economic conditions ” was a 
personal expression of the Director’s and had not been used by the Conference at Bangkok, 
and he doubted whether the Director intended it to bear the meaning which had been placed 
upon it in the discussion, British policy in this connection had been clearly stated at Geneva 
in 1925 by Lord Cecil—namely, that economic conditions would not be allowed to prevent the 
suppression of opium-smoking, as and when suppression became possible. 

He agreed with the United States representative when he said that monopolies did not 
stop smuggling ; but neither did complete prohibition, as the experience of the United States 
in the Philippine Islands showed. 
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There was no doubt that the situation as regards the illicit traffic to-day was as bad as 
in 1925, if not worse ; and the Bangkok Conference could only recognise that fact. s 


Referring to the speech made by M. Hoo, Sir Malcolm Delevingne said that the Chinese 
representative evidently thought that attack was the best means of defence. He had made 
many references to other countries, but few to his own ; and he had not attempted to produce 
counter-evidence to disprove the accuracy of the statements made by the Conference in its 
Declaration. There were officials in some parts of China who were trying to enforce the anti- 
opium laws, and there also appeared to be a certain section of public opinion that was opposed 
to opium-smoking, and he hoped that this section was a growing one. But the general situation 
was quite the reverse. 


He noticed that in the Chinese Government’s report for 1930 all that was admitted was 
that opium was produced in certain bandit-infested regions, and that it was claimed that 
“strict prohibition was enforced over the use of prepared opium”. He found it impossible 
to reconcile these statements with the mass of information in the possession of the Powers 
and with the protests of the Chinese anti-opium associations and articles in the Chinese Press. 


He noticed that, during the third meeting of the present session, M. Hoo, referring to the 
report on Hong-Kong, is reported in the procés-verbal to have said that “ in Nanking it was 
even difficult for opium-smokers to obtain supplies ”. That seemed to him an illuminating 
statement. If opium was obtainable in Nanking, the capital of China, what was the situation 
likely to be in other parts of China ? 


Dr. Yen, in his memorandum circulated to the Council last January, had claimed that the 
opium exports of other countries to China exceeded the Chinese exports themselves. In this 
connection, Sir Malcolm drew the attention of the members of the Committee to the case of 
the S.S. Tjinnoun, quoted on page 3 of the Declaration in regard to the Illicit Traffic in Opium 
(document Conf. O.F.B.35) and also referred to the seizure of raw Persian opium at Hong-Kong 
on March 6th, 1931, in which the opium bore the official labels of the Kwangtung Opium 
Suppression Bureau (document 0.C.294(i)). These cases showed that Persian opium was not 
always exported to China without the cognisance of the Chinese authorities. 

If China had been represented at the Bangkok Conference, much of the discussion that had 
already taken place could have been avoided ; but the Chinese Government had declined the 
invitation to participate. 


M. Hoo had asked what evidence there was to support the statements made in the 
Declaration of the Conference. The evidence was in the Minutes of the Conference, but there 
was sufficient proof in the summary of illicit transactions and seizures before the Committee 
to show that contraband was carried out on a large scale in China. In particular, he referred 
M. Hoo to document O.C.294(7), pages 22, 23 and 25. 


In his opinion, M. Hoo’s argument that, if opium monopolies were abolished, smokers 
would stop smoking and production cease, was a non sequitur. How did M. Hoo explain the 
prevalence of smuggling in the Philippines and how did he account for the smuggling of opium 
into Hong-Kong, where the consumption of illicit opium was many times that of the Monopoly 
opium ? 


Coming to Mr. Lyall’s speech, Sir Malcolm said that he sympathised with much of what 
Mr. Lyall had said, but found himself unable to agree to his resolution, especially to the 
passage which said ; “ It is incompatible with the above-quoted article of the Hague Convention 
(Article 6) for a Government to sell opium for smoking to a person who had not contracted 
the habit of smoking opium at the time when the Government in question ratified the Hague 
Convention”. The article in question laid down that “ the Contracting Powers shall take 
measures for the gradual and effective suppression of the manufacture of, internal trade in, and 
use of, prepared opium, with due regard to the varying circumstances of each country concerned, 
unless regulations on the subject are already in existence ”, and he found nothing in this article 
to justify Mr. Lyall’s assertion. 


Mr. Lyall had apparently advocated two courses of action. The first was to reduce the 
price with a view to putting down smuggling. It was true that, if prices could be brought 
sufficiently low, smugglers might be driven out of the field, but owing to the enormous supplies 
of illicit opium available, it was more likely that smugglers would always be able to sell more 
cheaply than the Governments. Moreover, even if contraband ceased, as soon as Governments 
began to restrict consumption by raising prices or other measures in their attempt to stamp 
out opium-smoking, smuggling would reappear. 


__ Mr. Lyall’s second course of action appeared to be to allow opium to be smoked only by 
existing smokers, who would be registered and the registers closed at a certain date. This 
second course of action seemed incompatible with the first, as the restriction would lead to 
opium being smuggled to supply persons who were not on the register and could not therefore 
obtain Government opium. This was not a matter of theory. The experiment had already 
been carried out in Formosa by the Japanese Government, but smuggling of opium from China 
had not ceased, and thousands of new smokers had come into existence. 


He wished to draw particular attention to Recommendations II and IV of the Final Act 
of the Bangkok Conference, since he considered them to be specially important. 
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Improvements in the conditions of life and in the health services of Malaya during recent 
years had led to a decided reduction in the consumption of prepared opium, and he believed 
that further measures on these lines would go a long way to eradicate the practice. 

Finally, he assured M. Hoo that, if the Chinese Government was prepared to co-operate 
with other Powers by putting down the cultivation and sale of opium in their own country, they 
would be met more than half-way by other countries, and the whole situation would take a turn 
f or the better. 


M. Casares (Spain) still thought that the Bangkok Conference had been unfortunate in 
its results, and considered that Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s speech bore out this contention. 

Certain documents at the diposal of the members of the Committee contained information 
that was not very clear. For instance, in Volume I of the report of the Commission of Enquiry, 
Part IIT, Section 3, “ Difficulties caused by the illicit traffic to the fulfilment of the international 
obligations of the Governments concerned ”, he read : “ The illicit traffic in opium has not 
prevented the Governments from fulfilling their specific obligations”. This statement 
appeared to be in contradiction with all that the Committee had heard during the present 
discussion. The report then continued as follows : “ At the same time the illicit traffic has 
made it impossible for the Governments to fulfil the principal obligation to take all possible 
steps for achieving the suppression of opium-smoking with the least possible delay ”. Between 
these two passages there appeared to be a contradiction in terms, and he asked what was the 
exact difference between a specific and a principal obligation. 

The CHAIRMAN gave, as an illustration of how Goyernments were carrying out the 
obligations they had contracted, the following figures concerning Indo-China : 

Consumption ; 1908, 114 tons ; 1927, 64 tons ; or a 45 per cent reduction. 

Number of licensed shops : 1917, 3,258 ; 1928, 2,289; 1,000 licences withdrawn, or about 
one-third. 

Offences against the law ; 1915, 302 ; 1928, 1,082. 

Seizures : 1915, 826 kg. ; 1928, 15 tons. 

Smoking dens : these had been totally suppressed in Tonkin and Annam, There were 
still 1,274 in Cambodia, Cochin-China and Laos. Nine hundred had been suppressed since 
1907, that was to say, 50 per cent. 

These figures were eloquent and showed how Indo-China was meeting its obligations. 
They indicated the effort that was being made and also (increased seizures) the extreme 
difficulties that were encountered. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China), in reply to Sir Malcolm Delevingne, observed that, if, as the 
latter had said, he had avoided any reference to his own country’s weaknesses while criticising 
those of others, he had merely followed Sir Malcolm’s example, as was shown by the Minutes 
of previous sessions of the Committee. M. Hoo, however, did not deserve this compliment, 
for he had done nothing to conceal China’s weak points. He had merely said that he was 
ready to discuss the substance of the question when China’s situation was placed on the 
agenda. 

Sir Malcolm Delevingne had reproached him for not supplying proofs to refute the 
information contained in the Bangkok Conference’s “ Declaration in regard to the Illicit 
Traffic in Opium”. It was difficult for M. Hoo to supply such proofs, when the Declaration 
itself gave no proofs in support of the allegations made. 

Referring to the Minutes of the third meeting, Sir Malcolm had said that a statement had 
been made by M. Hoo to the effect that it was difficult for smokers in Nanking to obtain 
opium, and from this it was concluded that it was possible to obtainit. M. Hoo thought that 
the Minutes of the third meeting had somewhat misrepresented what he had said. He had 
observed that it was “ impossible to procure opium at Nanking, for example, except perhaps 
with the direct connivance of smugglers”. He had also stated that it was surprising that a 
British Government report on Hong-Kong should mention public opinion in China, and further 
that, whatever public opinion in China might feel, the Governments concerned should not 
use it as a pretext for avoiding their contractual obligations. 

Sir Malcolm Delevingne had mentioned the case of the S.S. Tjinnown. M. Hoo had not 
as yet received any particulars from his Government regarding this case, but even admitting 
that the facts were such as were described in the statement in question, this proved nothing. 
The Chinese Government had never denied that fraud and abuses occurred in China ; it was 
the same in all countries. The Chinese Government’s report for 1928 clearly showed the 
difficulties with which that Government was faced in its struggle against opium, and also 
brought out the very special difficulties experienced in China. Nevertheless, the Chinese 
Government did everything in its power to enforce its laws prohibiting opium. This was 
proved by the numerous seizures of opium and narcotic drugs carried out by the Chinese 
authorities and mentioned in the Committee's documents regarding seizures. 

As regards the Chinese labels to which Sir Malcolm had referred, M. Hoo did not need to 
remind the Committee that these were often falsified and that the fact that such labels bore 
Chinese characters, or indeed those of any other country, was no proof that the traffic emanated 
from China or from that other country. 

Neither had M. Hoo stated that prohibition of the use of opium for smoking purposes 
would serve to abolish all illicit traffic and poppy cultivation. Even in Europe, the 
prohibition of the use of narcotic drugs had not resulted in the complete suppression of the 
illicit traffic and production of the drugs. He had said that the prohibition of the use of opium 
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for smoking purposes would, in a great measure, prevent illicit traffic and poppy cultivation, 
and, if this could be achieved, it would be a great step forward, 

Sir Malcolm had also remarked that smokers were to be found in China and in the 
Philippines, where opium-smoking was prohibited. This had never been denied, but, if 
prohibition did not exist, the number of smokers in China, as in the Philippines, would 
certainly be considerably higher. 

It appeared that Sir Malcolm Delevingne also reproached the Chinese Government for not 
sending representatives to the Bangkok Conference, although it had received an invitation to 
do so, and argued that the Chinese Government was consequently responsible for the adoption 
ints absence of the “ Declaration in regard to the Illicit Traffic *. M. Hoo had raised objection 
to this argument. He had explained on the previous day the reasons why his Government 
could not take part in the Bangkok Conference. It really could not associate itself with a 
Conference which was based on the existence of the monopoly system, while in China all sales 
of opium were prohibited. Since Sir Malcolm had been good enough to reply to one of 
M. Hoo’s objections to the Declaration in question, he could not understand why he did not 
reply to the two others—namely, was this declaration an official document and was it admissible 
that an official document should quote in support of its statements information which had 
appeared in the Press ? At this point, M. Hoo would remark that Sir Malcolm Delevingne 
had avoided any reference to the weak points of the Bangkok Conference. 

To sum up, the sole object of M. Hoo’s remarks on the previous day concerning the 
Bangkok Conference had been to point out to the Committee the iniquities of the “ Conclusion” 
following the Bangkok Final Act and the “ Declaration in regard to the Illicit Traffic ” and how 
unjust it was to make China the scapegoat for the failure of the Conference. He had never 
said that China was perfect, nor did he wish to create the impression that his country could do 
no more than it was doing. 


M. EKsTRAND wished to reply to the questions raised by the Chinese representative. 

In the Memorandum he had drawn up he had made no mention of Article 16 of the Hague 
Convention, as the Memorandum was destined to provide a comparative summary of the Hague 
and Geneva Conventions and the Bangkok Agreement, that was to say, it dealt with the 
question of controlling the use of prepared opium ; there was consequently no reason to refer 
to Article 16, which dealt exclusively with manufactured drugs. 

His statement that Chapter IV of the Hague Convention was not touched upon by the 
Geneva Agreement of 1925 or the Bangkok Agreement was merely a declaration of fact, without 
reference to the other chapters of the Hague Convention. It was well known that the 
Agreements of Geneva and Bangkok only dealt with Chapter II of the Hague Conyention— 
namely, the chapter treating the question of the habit of opium-smoking. 

His remark concerning the general social and economic conditions in the Far-Eastern 
territories concerned did not in any way refer to the economic or fiscal policy followed by 
the Governments concerned, but only to the social and material conditions of the classes of 
population from which opium-smokers were chiefly recruited. 

The Declaration made at the Bangkok Conference in regard to the illicit traffic in opium 
was an official document. It would be annexed to the Minutes when they were published 
and had already been distributed to the Members of the Council. 

If the Council had not yet nominated the Commission whose duty it would bejto decide, 
when the poppy-growing countries would have effectively carried out the measures mentioned 
in Article II of the Protocol of the First Opium Conference to the extent mentioned in that 
article, it was because none of the parties concerned had so far invited the Council to carry out 
this stipulation, and because the Council itself had not seen fit, up to the present, to take the 
initiative in this matter. : 

In reply to M. Casares, he said that the principal obligation referred to was to be found in 
the Preamble to the Geneva Agreement. The specific obligations were contained in the various 
articles of the Agreement—namely, Articles I, paragraph 1, II, III, [V and V. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) said that Sir Malcolm Delevingne had suggested that certain 
members of the Committee were imperfectly acquainted with the difficulties of suppressing 
opium-smoking. This might be true; but such representatives (and he included himself 
among them) were in the position of a jury which had to give its verdict after carefully 
considering all the documentation at its disposal. Naturally, Governments which derived 
a certain part of their income from the monopoly sale of opium were unwilling to suppress this 
source of revenue and abandon their monopoly. But he was convinced that the position of 
European nations in the Far East would be considerably strengthened if they would allow 
themselves to be persuaded by moral arguments to abolish their monopolies. 

Referring in particular to the low prices of opium and the measures to restrict the 
cultivation of the poppy, he said that the whole problem had become so complicated that it 
could only be dealt with satisfactorily in an energetic manner. If the members of the 
Committee agreed to accept Mr. Lyali’s draft resolution, he considered that it should be 
completed in the sense that the opium monopoly, as it existed in certain Far-Eastern countries, 
should be suppressed. Once that was done, Governments could turn their attention to 
improving hygienic conditions and the standard of living of the native population. 

He was dissatisfied by the Director’s explanation why the Commission to be appointed 
under the Protocol of the First Geneva Opium Conference had not been set up. The fact 
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that no country had taken the initiative in this case might be an explanation, but it was no 
2 justification. 


The CuairMAN, in reply to M. Carnoy, explained that the Protocol annexed to the 
Agreement of February 11th, 1925 (Conference on the Smoking of Opium), fixed a period of 
fifteen years for the suppression of the use of opium, and that this period would date from the 
day when a Commission, to be appointed by the Council, would have ascertained that the 
producing countries were exercising sufficient control over production and export to prevent 
the illicit traffic. 

A similar Protocol, annexed to the Convention of February 19th, 1925 (General 
Conference on Drugs), allowed the producing countries a period of five years in which to take 
the necessary measures for the above purpose. 

The principal producing countries (in particular, China) having refused to accede to these 
two diplomatic instruments, the Protocols were, in fact, inoperative, and the Council had not 
been called upon to appoint the Commission in question. 


FOURTEENTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Saturday, April 23rd, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. 


Chairman :#M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Sawada (Japan), who was replaced by M. Kusama. 


Minutes of the Committee’s Meetings. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) enquired whether, in view of the restrictions imposed this year in 
regard to the Minutes, it would not be possible to have a verbatim report of the Committee’s 
discussions. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) associated himself with the Belgian representative's request, 
and also stressed the inconvenience of the system of circulating delegates’ corrections of their 
speeches by means of erratum sheets. This made it very difficult to follow the exact course 
of the debates. 


The CHAIRMAN regretted that it would be impossible to obtain verbatim reporters, but, as 
it was hoped to have the Minutes printed, the corrections made by speakers would be duly 
inserted in the final text. 


767. 


768. Control of Opium-Smoking in the Far East : Work of the Bangkok Conference : 
Close of the General Discussion. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) did not wish to reopen the general discussion which had been 

rather summarily closed the previous evening, but would merely raise two questions of 

i procedure. In the first place, he was grateful to the Director for the explanations which had 

been supplied, and, in the second place, would like to know whether the Director’s statement 

and the proceedings of the Bangkok Conference would be published as an annex to the 

Committee’s Minutes. If the Declaration in regard to the illicit traffic made at Bangkok 

were similarly annexed, he was anxious that the memorandum (document C.319) submitted 
by the Chinese representative to the Council should also be included. 


1 The CHAIRMAN said that the Declaration in question would not be annexed to the Minutes 
of the Committee and added that, though he had in principle closed the debate on the Bangkok 
Conference, the members of the Committee might continue to submit any special observations 
they wished to make on this subject. 


Dr. KAHLER (Germany) had not asked to speak during the general discussion, because he 
had no personal knowledge of the situation in the Far East, but he did not wish his silence to 
be interpreted as indicating that his Government took no interest in this humanitarian question. 
It was regrettable that the Bangkok Conference had not had more important results, but the 
existing circumstances must be borne in mind, In any event, he hoped that there would be 
some improvement as aresult of the Conference, Seeing that the entry into force of the Geneva 
Convention and its conscientious application had resulted in a very striking decrease in the 
illicit traffic in manufactured drugs, and seeing that it was to be hoped that the Conference for 
the Limitation of Manufacture would be another very powerful arm in the fight against the 
illicit traffic, it was essential to make every effort to suppress, or at least to restrict as far as 
possible, the habit of smoking opium in the Far East. The German Government would always 
be ready to support any suggestion for attaining the end in view. 


Dr, Carriire (Switzerland) was, like Dr. Kahler, unable to speak authoritatively on 
conditions in the Far East, and felt also that the controversial views expressed during the 
discussions had hardly contributed to clear up the position. He believed, nevertheless, that 
the Bangkok Conference was not a complete failure, and welcomed the German representative's 
statement that the Limitation Conference had indirectly improved matters, in so far as it 
would decrease the quantities of narcotic drugs exported to the Far East. 
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Sir John CAmpBELt (India), although he had been absent in Paris for two days, did not 
propose to reopen the general discussion, but there were two points which required to be e 
stressed. It should, in the first place, be recollected that the Bangkok Conference was a 
conference of plenipotentiary delegates holding precise instructions from their Governments 
on the policy to be pursued. It was, therefore, self-evident that Government representatives 
on the Advisory Committee could not take a different line from that which their country’s 
representative had taken at Bangkok, In the second place, it had been hinted that there were 
sordid motives behind the attitude taken by certain Governments at the Bangkok Conference. 
The Government of India had at any rate given convincing proof of its sincerity by reducing 
the exports of opium to smoking countries by ro per cent annually. Exports of opium from 
India would cease at the end of 1935, It should be realised that this decision, which had been 
taken voluntarily, involved the Government in a loss of several millions pounds sterling of 
revenue annually. 


M. Cavazzoni (Italy) had no recollection of any criticism specifically directed against the 
Government of India, although M, Carnoy and M, Casares had certainly emphasised the undue 
weight attached at the Bangkok Conference to social and economic considerations, above all 
of a general character. 


Moreover, even if it were the custom in Europe to supply to poor patients free of charge the 
drugs which were medically prescribed, certain Governments obtained from the Monopoly 
opium in some countries in the Far East as much as 30 per cent of their total revenue, 


Sir John Campbell’s remarks regarding the status of delegates at the Bangkok Conference 
seemed to him a reflection on the Chairman for havigg permitted criticism of the proceedings 
of that Conference. He strongly resented such a suggestion. There was no doubt that the 
Committee was still very much in the dark as to the details of what had happened. Though the 
Conference ended in November, the Minutes had not yet been printed. He had therefore had 
to ask the Director to submit a report for the Committee's present session. The information 
now available showed that extremely little progress had been made, ‘ 


In 1925, Senator Porter of the United States of America had drawn attention to the 
different moral standards prevalent in Western and Eastern countries, and the Bangkok 
Conference proved that little had changed in this respect in the interval. It seemed to him 
ridiculous that, twenty years after the Hague Conference, Governments should still, as in the 
case of Recommendation X, be asking for “more complete and authoritative information”. 
He therefore renewed his protest against the failure of the Conference to take a definite stand 
on the moral question, and would abstain from voting on this particular recommendation. 


Sir John CampsBe ct (India) thought M. Cavazzoni’s remarks were quite beside the point. 
He had not challenged the Committee’s right to discuss the results of the Bangkok Conference, 
but merely stated the obvious fact that no Government representative on the Committee 
could take a different line from that adopted by his own Government’s plenipotentiary 
representative in Bangkok. Nor did he accept either M. Cavazzoni or Senator Porter as 
authorities on conditions in the Far East, where, he insisted, the moral code of the Government 
he represented in no way differed from that current in the West. As regards M. Cavazzoni's 
first point, he was prepared to continue the discussion if M. Cavazzoni would inform him 
which European Governments supplied their populations with free liquor and free tobacco. 


M. Exstranp wished to inform the Committee that the Minutes of the Bangkok 
Conference to which M. Cavazzoni had referred had first to be sent to the various delegates for 
correction. Although the last of such corrections had only been received on February 24th, 
the arrangements for eventual publication had been made some time before. The Minutes 
had now been drafted, and it was hoped to publish them in May. 


M. Cavazzoni (Italy) thought considerable time would have been saved if, as was the 
practice in Geneva, the Minutes of the Conference had been corrected during the session. His 
remarks on the work of the Bangkok Conference were not directed against Sir John Campbell 
or the Government of India, but were meant to be entirely general. The fact that the 
Government of India was making the financial sacrifice Sir John Campbell had described only 
emphasised the anomalous position of other territories, where up to 30 per cent of the revenue 
was derived from the opium monopoly, He would continue to assert the Committee's right 
to criticise. The value of such criticism was proved by the conclusion of the Limitation 
Convention last year as a result of the persistent efforts made to develop and improve the 
earlier Convention of 1925. 


769. Promotion of Scientific Research on Opium-Smoking : Execution of 
Recommendation X of the Bangkok Conference. 


The CHAIRMAN said there were three points which had to be decided. First, the assistance 
to be given by the Committee in promoting scientific research on opium-smoking ; second, the 
drawing up of a model for the annual reports ; and, third, the resolution tabled by Mr. Lyall. 
His colleagues would find on page 10 of document C.70.M.36.1932.XI the exact recommendation 
of the Bangkok Conference on the first question above mentioned. 
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Dr. CuopzKo (Poland), speaking as one who was in touch with the work of the Health 
Committee, could not understand the necessity for the recommendation under discussion. 
The question of “the physiological and psychological effects of opium-smoking ” could be 
studied in any pharmaceutical text-book, and had been decisively cleared up at the Hague 
Conference in 1912. He saw no need, therefore, to reopen the study of this question, and 
would join M. Cavazzoni in abstaining from voting on the recommendation. 


M. Casares (Spain) drew the Committee’s attention to Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s remarks 
on this recommendation. Of the four questions on which more complete and authoritative 
information was required, the first two bore a medical character, the third involved both 
medical and social considerations and the fourth was a chemical question. This analysis 
seemed to show that the Committee was not qualified to undertake the study suggested. 


Dr. Carrizre (Switzerland) also failed to see the point of this particular recommendation. 
The information requested had already been collected and was available in various publications. 
The third question, moreover, regarding methods for curing addiction, corresponded to Item X 
of the Committee’s agenda. The Health Organisation had already undertaken an independent 
investigation into this subject and had resolved to set up a special committee which would use a 
report by Dr. Wolff as a basis for its work. As Questions (7) and (ii) had already been 
investigated and the Committee was obviously incompetent to express any opinion on 
Question (iv), he did not quite see what assistance the Advisory Committee could give in the 
matter. = 


The CuarrMan explained that the particular effect of each of the alkaloids (of which there 
were more than eighteen) in opium was not fully known. Doctorsin the Far East possessed 
facilities for studying the special problems which opium-smoking in the Far East presented, 
which doctors in Europe evidently did not possess. He suggested that Sir Malcolm Delevingne, 
who had been mainly responsible for drafting this particular recommendation, could give 
further details in the matter. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevincne (United Kingdom) explained that Recommendation X was 
based on a similar recommendation submitted by the Commission of Enquiry. There was a 
considerable body of opinion in the Far East which did not take the same view in regard to 
opium-smoking as was held by authorities in Europe, and it would be helpful to obtain an 
authoritative statement on the subject. Further, it had never been definitely ascertained 
what were the constituents in opium that produced the deleterious effects of opi1um-smoking. 
Investigation had shown that only a small proportion of the morphine was absorbed by the 
smoker. Again, the important problem of a permanent cure for opium-addiction had not 
yet been thoroughly and scientifically investigated. The Conference had felt that the 
adoption of Recommendation X would be a step in the right direction. 

The question had been put on the agenda of the present session in view of the Council’s 
suggestion that the Advisory Committee should lend its assistance if the recommendation 
were accepted by Governments. Research would naturally have to be carried out largely 
in the countries where the practice existed, and the Committee might request the Council to 
ask the Governments concerned for their views on the points raised, the facilities they were 
prepared to offer, the line of research to be followed and the persons available for carrying out 
such research. 


M. Exstranp confirmed that the Commission of Enquiry had been repeatedly assured 
by medical men, Government officials and members of the general public in the Far East that 
there still remained a great deal of uncertainty on the exact causes of certain effects produced 
by opium-smoking. The Commission had embodied this universal conviction in the 
recommendation mentioned. He deferred entirely to the views expressed by Dr. Chodzko 
and Dr. Carriére, but it should be remembered that opium-smoking was happily a rare 
occurrence in Europe and that Western investigators had the reforehad little occasion to study 
the causes of, and the effects produced by, such a habit. The Committee, of course, was 
perfectly free to endorse the recommendation or not as it liked. 


Dr. Cuopzko (Poland) thanked the Chairman and M. Ekstrand for the explanations 
furnished. Medical opinion, however, did not recognise any distinction between the toxic and 
innocuous effects of narcotic drugs—the two were inseparable. He admitted that colonial 
administrators were still unconvinced on this point, though as far back as 1817 the British 
East India Company had asked the Governor-General of the day to restrict the use of opium to 
medical requirements. 

As regards Question (iv), he doubted whether any chemist could possibly say whether a 
sample of dross was the product of Monopoly or smuggled opium. He would suggest, in 
conclusion, that a separate vote be taken on each point of the recommendation. 


The CuatrMan, referring to the last speaker’s remarks on opium dross, pointed out that 
there were in the Far East numerous varieties of prepared opium. It was clear that the 
Governments could not assume an obligation to repurchase dross which was the product of 
smuggled opium. 


Dr. CarriiRE (Switzerland) confirmed that European doctors were fully acquainted 
with the results of opium and morphine addiction and held that morphine was the sole 
component which produced addiction. He admitted that the constitution of a Chinese smoker 
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might react differently and that idiosyncrasies and variations in the amount consumed 
would account for the divergent effects produced. It remained true that the final result of 
using such drugs was poisoning. Recognition of this fact had already led the Government of 
India to adopt the policy of gradually restricting the consumption of opium. 


The CHAIRMAN, with a view to terminating the discussion, suggested that a decision be 
taken on Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s suggestion that the Committee authorise the Secretariat to 
ascertain the views of Governments on Recommendation X. 


M. van Wettum (Netherlands) thought the Governments should also be asked to state 
what information was already available on, for instance, Question (7) and what work had 
already been done on Question (iii). 


M. Casares (Spain) supported the proposal, provided it was clearly understood that the 
taking of any such action as was suggested did not interrupt the Committee's efforts to suppress 
opium-smoking. 


The CHarrMAN concurred. 


Sir Malcolm DELEviInGNE (United Kingdom) confirmed that the Bangkok Conference had 
been animated by the same idea as that expressed by M. Casares. 


The Chairman's proposal, as amended by M. van Wettum and M. Casares, was adopted. 


FIFTEENTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Saturday, April 23rd, 1932, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 
Present : All the members. 


779. Form of Annual Report for Use by Governments of Territories where the Use 
of Prepared Opium is temporarily authorised ; Execution of Recommendation 
XI of the Bangkok Conference. 


The CuHarrMaN, referring to Recommendation XI, stated that the Secretariat had drawn 
up the following short note concerning the form of the annual report, which was intended for 
use only in countries where the smoking of prepared opium temporarily existed : 


New legislative and administrative measures together with their texts. 
Information concerning education and propaganda. 
Activity of ‘ anti-opium ’ organisations. 
Information concerning scientific investigations. 
Information concerning the treatment of addicts. 
Information concerning the illicit traffic and the measures taken against it. 
. Information concerning the social conditions of smokers, consumption rate. 
“8. Statistics concerning raw-opium imports, manufacture, sale and stocks 
of prepared opium, dross, the number of retail shops and dens, the number of 
smokers, prices of Monopoly opium, seizures and other statistics with regard to 
illicit traffic ; revenue from opium ; price of opium sold illicitly.” 


M. Cavazzoni (Italy) suggested that the form of report should ask for full and accurate 
information concerning the net revenue derived from the sale of opium. In particular, care 
should be taken to make certain that, in their returns, Governments did not charge excessive 
expenditure against the revenue figures. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) said that this point was covered by 
Recommendation V. 


M. van Wettum (Netherlands) hoped that a sub-committee would be appointed to deal 
with the form of annual report. 


The CHatRMAN agreed with M. van Wettum and suggested that the representatives of 
all the countries that took part in the Bangkok Conference should form the sub-committee, 
together with M. Casares and M. Hoo, the representatives of Spain and China. 


The Chairman's proposal was adopted. 
771. Registration of Opium-Smokers : Draft Resolution submitted by Mr. Lyall. 


The Cuarrman requested his colleagues to express their views on the draft resolution 
proposed by Mr. Lyall at the twelfth meeting. 
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M. Sawapa (Japan) said that, pursuant to the provisions of Article 6 of the Hague 
Convention, the Japanese Government had established, about thirty years previously, a system 
for the gradual suppression of opium-smoking in Formosa and the leased territory of Kwantung, 
with a view to its absolute prohibition. For this purpose, measures for the registration of 
smokers and the rationing of opium for daily smoking were adopted. 

In instituting this system, the Japanese Government firmly believed in its effectiveness, 
both from the theoretical and practical points of view. Since it was put into force, it had 
achieved a measure of success, but the experience had shown that the system also had its 
defects and that considerable difficulties were likely to arise inits practical application. Even 
in Formosa, where general conditions were exceedingly favourable, illicit smokers gradually 
succeeded in obtaining opium from irregular sources and, in 1930, the authorities were obliged 
to re-register these smokers. In the opinion of the Japanese authorities concerned, the 
difficulty was due not so much to the inherent defects of the system as to incomplete 
administrative regulations. Nevertheless, the Japanese authorities were convinced of the 
merits of the system and were doing their best to improve it by perfecting the regulations and 
means of enforcing them. 

In these circumstances, he had no objection to the adoption of the system advocated by 
Mr. Lyall in his draft resolution. He reserved his opinion, however, concerning the formula 
of that resolution, and particularly as regards the short time-limit to be fixed during which 
opium-smokers might register. 

He was convinced that, in applying the system of registration, success depended largely 
upon the geographical conditions of the country, the standard of living of the inhabitants 
and the administrative system in force. In his opinion, therefore, the adoption of this system 
was a matter to be decided by the authorities of each country concerned ; and it might be 
difficult for the Advisory Committee to give a definite pronouncement. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) said that his country had always been in favour of the absolute 
prohibition of opium-smoking ; this made it somewhat difficult for him to support any measures 
that appeared to accept the monopoly system, but, considering that the strict and sincere 
application of Mr. Lyall’s resolution would, in the end, lead to the same results as total abolition, 
he was prepared to support the draft resolution. He pointed out, however, that if smokers 
were too easily registered, or if the time-limit in which they might register was too long, the 
resolution would not achieve its aim, and, while accepting the terms of Mr. Lyall’s proposal, 
he would like, if it were accepted in principle, to propose an addition intended to make more 
precise the terms of its application. 


The CHAIRMAN was unable to accept Mr. Lyall’s proposal. The second paragraph implied 
that the Governments concerned had not carried out the obligations accepted at The Hague. 
He was convinced that none of his colleagues who were representatives of those Governments 
could agree to a resolution drawn up in these terms. 

The resolution involved, on the other hand, as a consequence of the registration of 
smokers in closed registers, the total disappearance of smokers within a short time. This 
question had been examined in detail at the Bangkok Conference, and it had been recognised 
that it was impossible for the Governments concerned to accept such international engagements. 
M. Bourgois referred, in particular, to the insurmountable administrative difficulties which 
would arise in ‘such immense territories as Tonkin, Laos, Cambodia and Cochin-China. 

The terms of Recommendation III showed how far the French Government could go in 
this matter. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) thought that Mr. Lyall’s draft resolution might not meet with 
objections if it were somewhat modified. The main objection to it appeared to be that its 
second paragraph reproved the Governments concerned for not carrying out their obligations. 
Perhaps this paragraph might be amended so as to read : 

“ Tt is in conformity with the spirit of the Hague Convention for a Government 


to sell opium for smoking only to persons who had contracted the habit of smoking 
opium at the time when the Government in question ratified the Hague Convention.” 


The second objection appeared to be that it would be difficult to put such a system into 
force owing to the size of some of the opium-smoking countries in the Far East. Inthat case, a 
tider might be added to say that Governments would adopt these measures as far as they 
found them possible and practical. 


The CHAIRMAN observed that the Governments concerned considered that they had 
fulfilled all the obligations they had assumed in the past. It was because they were determined 
to continue to do so in the future that they refused to accept undertakings which, owing to 


circumstances outside their control, it was materially impossible for them to carry out. He 


was obliged therefore to repeat his refusal to accept the resolution proposed by Mr. Lyall. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) agreed with M. Carnoy that Mr. Lyall’s resolution might be amended 
in the sense that Governments should be asked to try to put these measures into force wherever 
possible. 


Sir Malcolm Detevinene (United Kingdom) agreed with the Chairman in his refusal to 
accept Mr. Lyall’s resolution. Mr. Lyall’s proposal, whether amended or not, was a direct 
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implication that the Governments concerned had not carried out their obligations under the 
Hague Convention. His own Government was convinced that it had done the best it possibly e 
could under present conditions. 


Sir John CampseEct (India), on behalf of his Government, said that he would refuse to 
accept any kind of “ whitewashing ” resolution. His position had been admirably stated by 
the Chairman and Sir Malcolm Delevingne, and he could accept no proposal which was so 
worded as to imply that his Government had not carried out its contractual obligations. 
As an instance of the sincerity of the Government of India, he mentioned the fact that that 
Government had adopted prohibition wherever it was possible before this question became a 
matter of international controversy. 

In addition, he was convinced that the second paragraph of the resolution was a non 
sequitur. 


M. Sawapa (Japan) said that, in the statement he had made earlier that afternoon, he 
had not meant to agree to the adoption of Mr, Lyall’s resolution in the present form; he had 
only intended to state that the system of registration might be adopted in countries which 
were suited for this purpose. 


Luang BHapRavaDI (Siam) wished, on behalf of his Government, to support the Chairman, 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne and Sir John Campbell. 


M. van Wettvm (Netherlands) also agreed with the previous speakers. He asked that 
Mr. Lyall’s resolution should be put to the vote. 


Mr. LyAtt observed that the Chairman had apparently understood him to say that 
Governments sold opium at a high price knowing that this would lead to smuggling, which they 
would then be able to plead as an excuse for not suppressing opium-smoking. What he had 
said was that high prices encouraged smuggling, and that the Governments concerned claimed 
that this smuggling made the suppression of opium-smoking impossible. 

His observations during the last years had convinced him that, by fixing high prices for 
Monopoly opium, Governments would never be able to reduce the consumption of prepared 
opium. 


Dr. CHopzKo (Poland) also objected,to the first part of the resolution, and proposed to break 
up the text and to take a vote on the two paragraphs separately. As the Governments 
concerned had already accepted a similar proposal in Recommendation III of the Bangkok 
Final Act, he did not understand what objection they could raise to the last paragraph of 
Mr. Lyall’s proposal. 


M. Casares (Spain) agreed to Dr. Chodzko’s suggestion that a vote should be taken 
separately on the last paragraph of the resolution. 


Sir John CampBeEtt (India) objected to this course. Although the resolution did not 
immediately concern the country he represented, since prepared opium was not sold in India, 
he wished to cut clean away from the suggestion in the first half of the resolution that the 
Governments concerned had not fulfilled their contractual obligations. If the Committee 
wished to adopt a resolution based on the last paragraph of Mr, Lyall’s proposal, an entirely 
new text would have to be prepared. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvinGNE (United Kingdom) agreed with Sir John Campbell. He pointed 
out that there was considerable difference between the text of Mr. Lyall’s resolution and 
Recommendation III of the Final Act. 


M. Cavazzoni (Italy) was opposed to the proposal that a vote should be taken on the last 
paragraph of the resolution alone. 


Mr. Lyatt agreed with Sir John Campbell and M. Cavazzoni that his resolution should be 
put to the vote as a whole. He also thought that, if anyone wished to bring forward the 
recommendation contained in the last paragraph, it should be in the form of a totally new 
resolution. 


M. Sawapa (Japan) also supported Sir John Campbell and M. Cavazzoni. 


The Committee decided, by 10 votes to 4, not to separate the last paragraph from the rest of 
Mr. Lyall’'s draft resolution for the purpose of voting. 


The Committee rejected Mr. Lyall’s draft resolution by 9 votes to 3, with 4 abstentions. 


Dr. CARRI@RE (Switzerland) said that he had adstained from voting because the countries 
concerned appeared to have taken serious exception to the terms of the resolution. 


M. Sawapa (Japan), although in favour of the system advocated by Mr. Lyall, had voted 
against the resolution because he could not agree to it in the form in which it had been submitted 
to the Committee. 


Dr. Kanter (Germany) had abstained from voting for the same reasons as Dr. Carriére. 


M. Costa pu REts (Bolivia), in explanation of his vote, said that he considered Mr. Lyall’s 
recommendation a very interesting one, and agreed that, although such measures were 
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theoretically desirable, they were not always practical, owing to the size of the countries 
concerned. 


772. Appointment of a Rapporteur. 


The CuarrMan recalled that M. de Vasconcellos had proposed to the Committee to appoint 
a Rapporteur to prepare its report to the Council. He was glad to be able to inform his 
colleagues that Dr. Kahler was prepared to act as Rapporteur. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) was glad that Dr. Kahler had agreed to be the Rapporteur, but he 
hoped that, in future, the question of the election of the Rapporteur would be submitted to the 
members of the Committee. 


Dr. Kanter (Germany) thanked the Committee for the honour it had done him. He 
hoped that he would be able to remain at Geneva until the end of the session, and, subject 
to this reservation, he was willing to put himself at the Committee’s disposal, 


SIXTEENTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 
Held on Monday, April 25th, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. 


Chairman ; M. Boureots (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Sawada (Japan), who was.replaced by M. Kusama. 
As representative of Persia, M. Sepahbodi attended this meeting. 


773. Appointment of the Commission provided for in Article III of the Protocol to 
the Geneva Agreement of 1925: Draft Resolution submitted by M. Casares. 


The CuarrMAN read the following draft resolution tabled by M. Casares : 


“The Advisory Committee, being anxious to ensure the full and definitive 
execution of the measures provided for in the Protocol to the Agreement signed at 
Geneva on February 11th, 1925, as the outcome of the first Geneva Opium 
Conference of that year, calls the attention of the Council of the League of Nations to 
Article III of that Protocol, and requests the Council to proceed as speedily as 
possible to the appointment of the Commission provided for in that article.” 


He asked the Committee when it thought it would be most appropriate to discuss this 
text. It did not appear to him to have any direct relation to the discussion on the results of 
the Bangkok Conference. 


The Committee agreed to discuss the draft resolution later in the session. 


774. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation). 


France. 


The CHarRMAN suggested that the report of the French Government might now be 
discussed, in view of the presence of M. Razet, Director of the French Narcotics Bureau, and 
M. Montanel, of the Ministry for the Interior. A supplement to the printed report had been 
circulated to the members of the Committee in document 0.C.1428. 


M. Casares (Spain) drew the Committee’s attention to the statement on page 3 of the latter 
document regarding the orange label, the use of which was now compulsory in France for 
packages containing narcotic drugs. If a similar distinctive marking were universally 
adopted, it would be of great service to the various officials and departments dealing with 
contraband traffic. 


Sir John CampseEtt (India) thought the Vice-Chairman was under a slight misapprehension, 
as the orange label was not used in the case of drugs exported. 


M. Razer confirmed the statement of the representative of India. The orange labels 
were only used on the inner packing. He further corroborated Sir Malcolm Delevingne Ss 
assumption that similar labels were, in accordance with the public health regulations, used 
for all poisonous drugs stocked by chemists. 


Dr. Carriére (Switzerland) stated that, in addition to the usual special label denoting 
poisons, narcotic drugs in Switzerland were distinguished by a small red-coloured label. 


Replying to M. Carnoy, M. Razer explained that the packing of all narcotic drugs in 
France had to bear a serial number with the addition of the letter ““B”. This letter denoted 
the official list of drugs covered by the 1925 Convention. The preparations enumerated on 
page 4 of the report were excepted from control, in view of the decisions taken by the Health 
Committee in accordance with Article 8 of the 1925 Convention. 
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Dr. CarRiiRE (Switzerland) confirmed that the drugs in question, apart from being 
dangerous poisons, were prepared in such a way that the opium could not be recovered. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevincne (United Kingdom) had for some years past been asking that 
the French authorities should submit fuller reports on the drug traffic. It was regrettable 
to note that the 1930 report was shorter than ever. He appreciated the additional data 
supplied in document O.C.1428, but felt that much important information was still lacking. 
On page 5 of this latter report, it was stated that large quantities of narcotic drugs had leaked 
into the illicit traffic. Naturally, full information could not be expected while cases were 
sub judice, but some preliminary particulars could be supplied confidentially to the Committee 
and to other Governments interested. Could the Chairman not arrange for detailed reports 
of seizures and other useful data to be sent to the Advisory Committee and also included in the 
annualreport ? He noticed in the printed report for 1930 a reference to collaboration between 
the Contréle général des Recherches judiciaires and the British authorities. He was not aware 
of any such collaboration, and would be glad to have fuller particulars of this organisation. 


The CHAIRMAN was glad to be able to inform the Committee that steps had been taken to 
ensure that, in future, the reports would be more detailed. In this connection, he asked the 
Committee to permit M. Montanel to speak. He would explain to the Committee the plan for 
the establishment, at the Ministry for the Interior, of a National Central Office entrusted with 
the duty of centralising all questions relating to the illicit traffic : information, research, 
suppression, collaboration with the services of foreign countries. 


M. Montanet confirmed that steps were already being taken to supply to the Advisory 
Committee and to the other Governments the data asked for by Sir Malcolm Delevingne. 
The scheme referred to by the Chairman provided for the establishment, at the Criminal 
Investigation Department in Paris, of a Central Office for concentrating all information which 
might help in tracing and suppressing the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs. The Office would 
maintain close contact with the Narcotics Bureau, the Customs and revenue offices and the police 
authorities, as well as with similar Central Offices in other countries. Officials of the various 
services mentioned, to whom cases of illicit traffic were reported or who had seized any 
quantities of the narcotic drugs specified in Table B of the Decree of March 2oth, 1930, would 
communicate directly and immediately with this Central Office, giving all the particulars 
ascertained regarding the offenders themselves; the origin, nature and quantity of the 
substances seized ; the places to which the drug had been forwarded or re-forwarded ; and the 
methods used and routes followed by the smugglers. The report would also state the addresses 
of forwarding agents and consignees, the-nature of the packing and the inscriptions on the 
orange label. When an arrest was made, finger-mark, anthropometric and photographic 
records would be taken and forwarded to the Central Office. 


Dr. Scuuttz (Austria) thought the scheme described by M. Montanel would be extremely 
useful, and might advantageously be adopted by countries which had not yet a similar 
organisation. 


Sir John CAMPBELL (India) associated himself with the remarks made by Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne on the Frenchreport. The most impressive feature of this report, to his mind, was 
the statement on page 5 that 4 tons of narcotic drugs had leaked into the illicit traffic, yet no 
details had been given of what must be surely the largest leakage known. It would greatly 
hamper the work of the Committee if no light could be thrown on the methods employed to 
secure such supplies and the destinations to which they were sent. 


The CuarrMaN said that the French authorities fully shared the concern expressed in this 
connection and were making every effort to trace the source of these leakages. He could 
assure the Committee that, if it appeared necessary or even merely advisable, an interim 
report on the investigation which was at present going on would be forwarded to the Secretariat 
or to other national police authorities. Conscious of his responsibility, he would see that the 
necessary action was taken, 


Mr. ANSLINGER (United States of America) recalled that, at the Limitation Conference, 
the Secretariat had prepared a statement showing the amount of narcotic drugs manufactured 
throughout the world and the amounts required for legitimate consumption. The surplus, 
which was presumably used in the illicit traffic, amounted to 100 tons for the years 1925-1930 
inclusive. In reply to an enquiry by M. van Wettum, the Secretariat had stated that there 
had been no leakages in 1930 from countries signatory to the Geneva Convention. 
Nevertheless, in the United States of America 1} tons had actually been seized. These figures, 
he thought, were very illuminating, and it would be interesting if the Secretariat could now say 
approximately what quantity had passed into the illicit traffic in 1931. In making his own 
estimate of the number of drug addicts, he had added to the Secretariat's figure of 100 tons an 
amount of 25 tons for the approximate illicit exports from Turkey. This gave a total of 125 
tons for a period of six years, which would cover the requirements of 150,000 addicts annually. 
Had the Secretariat included the figures given in the French report in the estimate prepared for 
the Limitation Conference ? 


Belgium, 


a Carnoy (Belgium) was now in a position to reply to the queries put to him at a previous 
meeting. 

Import certificates were not required for the Belgian Congo, because Belgian legislation did 
not apply to that territory. Belgium had made a reservation to this effect when ratifying the 
Geneva Conyention. In practice, any drug consignments sent to the Belgian Congo were first 
verified by the Ministry for the Colonies and a report sent to the Customs authorities. The 
actual volume of drug imports in the Belgian Congo was small, and, if the import of a large 
amount were contemplated, a special authorisation would be demanded. The Belgian 
authorities were at present considering the possibility of adopting a uniform system for both 
the home country and the colonies. 

He was further informed that the reports of drug addiction in the Belgian army were 
gross exaggeration by the Press of an insignificant seizure which had been effected. 5 


775 ee Traffic and Seizures : Report of the Sub-Committee on Seizures (Document 
.C.1431). 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) feared the Committee would find the report 
rather meagre, but it was hoped that future reports would be more comprehensive and give the 
Committee a kind of picture of the course of the illicit traffic during the year. The Sub- 
Committee had been rather handicapped in its task by the form of the existing summaries. 
In the summaries, seizures were classified into four separate groups : (I) cases reported in 
previous summaries, in regard to which further information had been received ; (2) cases 
regarding which reports had been circulated separately to the Advisory Committee ; (3) cases 
regarding which reports had not been previously communicated to the Advisory Committee ; 
and (4) seizures reported in the annual reports of Governments. It would considerably help 
the Sub-Committee if the Secretariat rearranged the summaries so as to form a chronological 
record which would enable the course of the traffic to be followed more consecutively. It 
would also be useful if the seizures were classified according to the drugs involved. 

In discussing the reports, he would suggest that seizures relating to Turkey should be 
dealt with when discussing point 9(a) of the agenda. He assumed that the representatives 
of Egypt, India and the United States would make statements on the seizures connected with 
their respective countries. F 

The desiderata enumerated in points (i) to (vii) (pages 2 to 4 of the report) would require 
discussion. As regards the recommendation made in point (iv), he might mention that the 
Chinese representative had undertaken to do his best to have immediate and full reports sent to 
Geneva regarding seizures effected in China. 

There was one point not mentioned in the Sub-Committee’s report, to which he would 
draw attention—namely, the great danger of illicit drug factories being established, particularly 
in countries which produced opium. He had noticed recently in the Press that the Turkish 
authorities had discovered a clandestine factory in Istanbul. The Committee would also 
doubtless wish to be informed of the exact scope and objects of the Arrangement which had 
just been signed between Yugoslavia and Turkey regarding opium production. 


M. Exstranp pointed out that it was the first occasion on which the summaries had been 
presented in their present form. The Secretariat would be very grateful for any suggestions 
from the Committee. _ He understood Sir Malcolm Delevingne to suggest a consultation between 
the Secretariat and the Sub-Committee, the result of which would be put before the full 
Committee. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) wished to make a preliminary statement before the discussion of 
document 0.C.S.43(r) was opened. Normally, he would have agreed to do so in private session, 
but, as the passage which he proposed to criticise was based on a Government report which 
had been given public circulation, he would have to insist on the meeting remaining open to 
the public, 

Tee entered a most energetic protest, on behalf of the Italian Government, against the note 
appended to page 4 of the Secretariat's Note regarding two seizures ofa total of 74 kilogrammes 
of heroin at Alexandria. According to this note, “ regular smuggling operations ” were being 
carried on in heroin “ via the Lloyd Triestino Company’s steamers going to Alexandria from 
Trieste ”. It was most unjust to single out these small seizures for special notice when seizures 
of much greater volume effected on the vessels of other shipping companies were not specially 
mentioned. 

He would remind the Committee that, when he first addressed it on January 18th, 1927, 
he had described the aims which Italy had in view in its policy for the suppression of the illicit 
drug traffic as follows : 

“x, To protect the physical health of our people, which is menaced by the over- 
production of drugs. Italy is surrounded on every side by producing or 
manufacturing countries. Consequently she is a transit country, and as such is 
exposed more than any other country to the danger of surreptitious and contraband 
traffic. This danger is particularly serious at frontier stations and, above all, in 
ports, as indeed is shown by recent seizures. As a result, the Italian Government 
has found it necessary to adopt increasingly severe measures. 
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“2. To protect Italian trade against the danger of unwittingly becoming a 
means of promoting contraband by carrying drugs under false names. Such practices 
may discredit my country’s trade in the eyes of the world and may sometimes lead 
to severe punitive measures.” 


Why should a country which only manufactured small quantities of drugs for its own 
consumption be pilloried for comparatively minor offences committed by the subordinate 
employees of a private enterprise ? When such cases were reported to the Italian authorities, 
every possible effort was made to trace and punish the offenders and stamp out the illicit 
traffic. 


M. EXsTRAND agreed with the Italian representative that the expressions used might 
possibly convey a wrongimpression. This was not borne out, however, by the original English 
wording of the report, which made it quite clear that the Lloyd Triestino Company was not 
itself implicated in the traffic. 

He proceeded to quote from the original reports of the Central Narcotics Intelligence 
Bureau, Cairo, giving the full details of the seizures made on the S.S, Victoria and S.S. Aventino. 
The misunderstanding might be eliminated if the words “ par l’intermédiaire ” in the French 
text were amended to read “ en empruntant ”. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) insisted that the note should be deleted entirely. The extracts 
quoted by the Director from the Egyptian report implied, to his mind, that the directors and 
senior officers of the Italian shipping company in question deliberately encouraged the 
smuggling of drugs into Egypt. The evidence which was in his possession showed that every 
possible effort had been made by the Italian authorities to stop the activities of the individuals 
mentioned. It would be quite sufficient, in reporting such seizures, to add to the names of 
vessels the name of the line to which they belonged, but he must categorically insist on the 
incriminating note on page 4 being suppressed. 


The CHAIRMAN assumed that the Committee would authorise the Secretariat to delete 
from its memorandum on seizures the note to which the Italian representative objected. 


The proposal was adopted. 


M. Cavazzon1 (Italy), referring to paragraph (i) of the Sub-Committee’s report, said that 
the experience of the Italian authorities showed that increasing advantage was being taken, 
for the purposes of the illicit traffic, of the possibilities afforded by dishonest pharmacists. 
In centres like Milan, Naples and Siena, several cases had been discovered of pharmacists and 
medical men conniving in the supply of narcotic drugs by means of forged prescriptions. 
Steps were being taken to prosecute such offences and to keep a stricter control over 
prescriptions issued and pharmacists’ registers. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) agreed with Sir Malcolm Delevingne that seizures should be 
classified according to the drugs involved. As he had pointed out in the Sub-Committee, 
reports on Chinese seizures were confined to the heroin, heroin pills and benzoylmorphine 
imported from Turkey, but made no mention of drugs of other origin. He had supplied the 
British representative with particulars of 281 kilogrammes of such seizures. 

M. Hoo confirmed that he would do his best to have the reports of Chinese seizures sent 
promptly and, if possible, directly to Geneva, instead of, as hitherto, through London. China, 
however, was not the greatest laggard in this respect, and in the case of some countries no 
reports at all were received. 


SEVENTEENTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Monday, April 25th, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Sawada (Japan), who was replaced by M. Kusama. 
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No. 52. SeizuRE oF MorPHIneE at HOBOKEN, N.J., EX THE S.S. “ INNOKO ”. 


M. Montane said that on July 19th, 1930, 97 kilogrammes 810 grammes of morphine 
hydrochloride were seized at Hoboken, New Jersey. 

On August 12th, Mr. Anslinger, Commissioner of Narcotics at Washington, D.C., had asked 
the Central Office of the French police to communicate all the usual information. 
Investigations had made it possible to trace the consignor of the drug in Paris, where he had 
stayed at an hotel from June rgth to 24th, 1930, and registered as: “ Angelides Georges, 
35 years old, business man, born at Salonika, Greece ”. 
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The representatives of the forwarding agents mentioned in paragraph 7 of the report on 
this seizure had been cross-examined. They had declared that the cases seized in the United 
States had been delivered on June 27th, 1930, to the Express Transport Ltd., 27, rue de 
Flandre, Paris, by Angelides, who had said that they contained electrical apparatus and had 
transported them in a lorry bearing no distinctive mark. 

Angelides left France at the beginning of July 1930, and there was no record that he had 
returned since that date. 

Chrysalis, who had accompanied Angelides as interpreter, had been identified ; but he 
had protested that he had acted in entire good faith and that he was completely ignorant of the 
traffic in which his compatriot Angelides was engaged. 

All this information had been communicated to Mr. Anslinger, Washington, on 
September 5th, 1930. 


No. 111. “Ite DE FRANCE” AND “ Majestic * CASES, NEw York. 


M. MontANEL said that, as a result of this seizure of drugs, the Narcotics Bureau and the 
Customs Office at Washington had asked the French Central Police Office for information to 
help them to identify the guilty parties in this case of illicit trafficking. 

On August r2th, 1930, Mr. Anslinger sent the French police samples of the paper used in 
packing the drugs. Enquiries had shown that five French firms manufactured about 
100,000 metres of this paper daily, which was then delivered to all the shops in the country, 
so that it was obviously impossible to identify any purchaser of this paper without any further 
details. 

Further investigations led, in October 1931, to the cross-examination of a hotel employee, 
who recognised, among a series of seventeen photographs that were shown him, those of the 
individuals called Samuel Bernstein and Jacob Bloom. 

It was discovered that during his stay in Paris, from February 6th to 27th, 1930, Bernstein 
was often visited by Bloom, with whom he appeared to be on intimate terms, and who brought 
him packets at each visit. The hotel employee admitted later that, at the same period—that 
was to say, in February 1930—Sir Duncan Orr-Lewis, who was also mentioned in this case, had 
put up at the same hotel and left it to go toCanada. None of the persons cross-examined 
could remémber the despatch of a sixth trunk among Sir Duncan’s luggage. 

It had not yet been possible to establish whether the French firms concerned were guilty 
or not. 

It should be noted that the two trunks seized at New York each bore a forged Customs 
label, that the inspection number on the label was also false and that these forged labels were 
a very good imitation of the real labels. It should also be noted that the condition of the labels 
had prevented the Swiss authorities from identifying the consignments concerned. 

If the French authorities received photographs of the labels in question, they would be 
prepared to conduct a fresh enquiry with all speed and vigour. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) asked how drugs exported from a British 
firm to a Paris house on a French import certificate could have escaped into the illicit traffic. 


Dr. KAHLER (Germany) said that German drugs had also been exported in the same way, 
and he repeated Sir Malcolm’s question. 


M. Razer said that, on account of over-production in 1928, the issue of import certificates 
in France was suspended for about three months in the summer of 1929. Their issue, however, 
had been resumed towards the end of September, and seven were taken out between then and 
the end of the year. Three of these certificates were implicated in the present case ; but, 
although enquiries had been set on foot, it had been impossible to trace the numbers on the 
labels. As soon as the French police received photographs of these labels, they would be in a 

osition to trace the sale of the drugs in the books of Messrs. A. and H. Ferret, Paris. He 
added that in this case there had almost certainly been an intermediary firm between Messrs. 
Ferret and the traffickers on the Ile de France and Majestic. The United States authorities 
had presumably sent photographs of the labelsin question tothe United Kingdom andGermany, 
as manufacturing countries, but not to France, which in this case was a country of transit. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) said that the British authorities had 
communicated full details to the French authorities ; and if by any chance the serial number 
of the labels had been forgotten, they would have been only too pleased to remedy that 
omission. He asked what books were kept by Messrs. A. and H. Ferret and whether the firm 
could not give information about the purchaser. He was somewhat suspicious, as the name of 
this French firm had appeared previously in other cases of seizures. 


M. Razer said that it was impossible for him to know which of the three shipments from 
Messrs. J. F. Macfarlane and Company were implicated until he received the serial number 
and photographs. 

In reply to a further question by Sir Malcolm Delevingne, he said that the firm of Messrs. 
A. and H. Ferret was still licensed. 


Mr. ANSLINGER (United States of America) said that, to avoid difficulties in this connection, 
the United States authorities now communicated in each case, together with the seizure report, 
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thirty photographs of the labels for circulation to all Governments. Those Governments 
more directly concerned received special notification and extra copies of the photographs. 


Dr, KAHLER (Germany) was uncertain whether the German authorities had received the 
original labels or merely photographs. He would be very willing to send them on to the French 
authorities if they would be of any use. 


Mr. ANSLINGER (United States of America), in answer to Sir Malcolm Delevingne, said 
that, as far as he could recollect, photographs of the labels and serial numbers had been 
communicated to the French Government a few months after the seizure. 


M. MontAneL said that they had only received a photograph of the legal report and not of 
the labels. He added that, if the United States or German authorities would send the 
photographs and serial numbers concerned to the Ministry of the Interior, the French 
authorities would pursue the enquiry. 


Dr. CARRIERE (Switzerland) said that drugs manufactured by a Swiss firm, Messrs. 
Sandoz and Co., had also been seized ; but in this case the labels were in such a state as to be 
unrecognisable and it had proved impossible to verify details, 
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M. Cavazzoni (Italy) said that, after examining the Summary of Illicit Transactions and 
Seizures, he had found that many of the drugs seized had been despatched in postal packets, 
and very often these packets had come from Hamburg. He asked if it would be possible to 
take measures to prevent drugs being distributed in this way. 


Dr. KAHLER (Germany) said that this question had already been discussed in Germany, 
and the postal authorities there had said that it was impossible to exercise strict supervision 
over all the postal packets sent to the Far East. The number of these was so large that they 
could not all be despatched through one central clearing office as, according to the explanations 
given by Dr. Carriére at a previous session of the Committee, would be possible in Switzerland. 
The question whether the transport of drugs in postal packages was permitted or not depended 
on the laws in force in the country of destination. In the cases mentioned in the summary 
of illicit traffic, the drugs in question were esters of morphine, to which, at that time, the 
German Opium Law did not apply. 


Dr. CaRRtéRE (Switzerland) agreed with Dr. Kahler that general supervision of postal 
packets for the Far East was quite impossible. In fact, he believed a postal official had 
attended a previous session of the Advisory Committee, during which the question had been 
thoroughly discussed : it had then been decided to take no action in the matter. 


Dr. Scuuttz (Austria) said that information concerning the sale of dangerous drugs by 
pharmacists in Austria had been communicated in a document to the League Secretariat. 


Recommendation (i) : Leakage through Pharmacists. 


The Committee agreed that Governments should be requested to supply information in answer 
to the questions contained in this paragraph of the report. 


Recommendation (ii) : Penalties. 


M. Sirks thought that the Committee should ask, not only for a statement showing the 
maximum penalties, but also the penalties that were actually imposed. This would enable 
the Committee to form a general idea of the attitude of judges in different countries to illicit 
trafficking, 


M. ExsTRAND suggested that the Committee might ask for a statement of the minimum 
and maximum penalties possible and the maximum penalties inflicted. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) said that some legislations only Datta 


minimum penalties in exceptional cases. He thought that it would be a difficult and delicate 
matter for the Secretariat to undertake a comparative study of the penalties inflicted, The 
suggestion in the Sub-Committee’s report only referred to the scale of penalties that courts 
had the power to impose, When this information was collected, the Advisory Committee 
would be ina position to point out those cases where the penalties provided by the law 
appeared inadequate. 


The CHarrMAN thought that the members of the Committee would agree that the 
recommendation should only ask for information concerning maximum penalties, 


Mr. ANSLINGER (United States of America) said that, in the last United States report for 
the year ending June 30th, 1931, statistics were given showing that the average sentence 
inflicted was three and a half years. He suggested that countries might be asked to report 
the average penalty imposed. 


Sir John Campsext (India) thought that any averages would be misleading, especially 
from countries like India, which dealt with an enormous number of cases. 
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___ The CuarrMan agreed with Sir John Campbell that any statement of the average penalty 
imposed would have no significance and would be misleading. The Committee’s intention 


was to draw public attention to the fact that, in certain countries, the penalties stipulated by 
law were insufficient. 


Dr. Scuuttz (Austria) said that the Austrian Government intended to increase the 
penalties for illicit trafficking by amending its present legislation and imposing sentences 
with a maximum of ten years’ imprisonment. 


The Committee agreed to the recommendation in paragraph (ii) : Penalties. 
Recommendation (iii). 


Sir Malcolm DELevineneE (United Kingdom) said that the reason for this recommendation 
was as follows : In cases of illicit trafficit was often found that a person residing in, say, country X 
arranged, or took part in arranging, for the conveyance of drugs from country Y to country Z, 
and under the existing laws of most countries he had committed no offence in so doing. In 
practice, therefore, it proved exceedingly difficult to bring such a person to justice. 


Sir John CAmpsett (India) said that the Indian legislation contained the following 
provision : “ Whoever engages in or controls any trade whereby a dangerous drug is obtained 
outside British India and supplied to any person outside British India, otherwise than in 
accordance with the conditions of a licence granted under Section 9, shall be punished with 
afine, which may extend to 1,000 rupees”. This perhaps put what was wanted in a concise 
and legal form. 


M. MonTANEL said that there was a provision in the draft Convention submitted by the 
International Criminal Police Commission which covered this point. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that this question had often been raised 
before. In fact, the Geneva Convention of 1925 contained an article relating to the question, 
the terms of which, however, were not binding. Article 29 ran as follows : 


“The Contracting Parties will examine in the most favourable spirit the 
possibility of taking legislative measures to render punishable acts committed 
within their jurisdiction for the purpose of procuring or assisting the commission 
in any place outside their jurisdiction of any act which constitutes an offence against 
the laws of that place relating to the matters dealt with in the present Convention.” 


Since 1925, unfortunately, there had not been much progress in the matter, and the 
Committee possessed no information as to what countries had acted on the recommendation 
contained in the above-mentioned article. In the Sub-Committee’s report the question 
had been reduced to its simplest terms, and the only recommendation made was that a licence 
should be necessary for any person who wished to procure or take part as an intermediary in 
procuring the supply of dangerous drugs. He was particularly anxious that the Advisory 
Committee should adopt a firmly worded resolution on this point. 


M. Montanez said that this was a most delicate subject, since it raised the question of the 
competency of the authorities concerned. 


M. Srrks thought that the matter was of the highest importance. He had before him 
an advertisement for a commission agent who was quoting morphine at very low prices. 


M. van Wetrum (Netherlands) thought it would be a great step forward if the Committee 
could adopt the Sub-Committee’s recommendation. He himself knew of many cases in which 
traffickers had escaped punishment because they happened to be intermediaries in procuring 
dangerous drugs. In his opinion, the Committee could not make a direct proposal to the 
Governments concerned, but it might certainly pass a recommendation that it should be made 
an offence to procure dangerous drugs without authorisation. At the same time, Governments 
might be asked to explain their objections to this suggestion if they were not prepared to carry 
it out. 


M. Casares (Spain) thought it would be simpler to draw the Governments’ attention to 
Article 29 of the Geneva Convention and ask them for what reasons they had found it impossible 
to put it into force. 


M. vAN Wettum (Netherlands) said that the article of the Convention went much farther 
than Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s proposal, which was modest in its way, but would lead to sensible 
amelioration in the situation. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevinGNe (United Kingdom), in reply to a question, said that there had 
been no cases in the United Kingdom since the provision on the subject in the British law had 
come into force, He was fully aware that juridical objections were felt in some quarters 
to the proposal in Article 29, so he had couched his recommendation in the simplest terms. 


It was agreed that Sir Malcolm Delevingne and M. van Wettum should draw up a definite text 
of this recommendation. 


EIGHTEENTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Tuesday, April 26th, 1932, at 10 a.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Sawada (Japan), who was replaced by M. Kusama. 
M. Contoumas, representative of Greece, and Chevket Fuat Bey, representative of Turkey, 
attended this meeting. 
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Recommendation (iv) (a). 


Dr. Scuuttz (Austria) stressed the importance of this recommendation, as co-operation 
between the national authorities was not yet universal. 


Dr. KAHLER (Germany) also recognised that it was important that information regarding 
illicit trafficking should be promptly communicated to other national authorities. It was 
sometimes impossible, however, to obtain the necessary information until the judicial procedure 
was completed. 


Sir John CampBeEtt (India) suggested that the information in the possession of the police 
authorities might be made available before the termination of court proceedings. 


Dr. KAHLER (Germany) promised to bear this possibility in mind. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) stressed the importance of national police 
authorities notifying their colleagues in other countries of any cases of illicit traffic discovered, 
as the persons implicated were usually members of international gangs. He trusted this 
recommendation would be pressed. 


Mr. Futter (United States of America) mentioned the prompt and efficient assistance 
which the United States authorities had received from Italy and from the Austrian authorities 
n cases of illicit traffic. 


M. Srrks suggested that paragraph (a) should be amplified by a reference to the necessity 
for instituting prompt investigations on the part of the countries receiving the information 
supplied. 


Dr. KanLer (Germany) confirmed that action on these lines was already customary in 
Germany ; the police authorities, for instance, had notified the Netherlands police of the 
despatch of consignments of illicit drugs from Turkey to Hamburg, in case they were diverted 
to Dutch ports. Similarly, touch was constantly maintained with the Consul-General of the 
United States at Berlin on matters relating to the illicit traffic. The recent Conference of 
police officials of several countries held at Geneva was a practical demonstration of the value 
of increased personal contact. 


Dr, Scuur1z (Austria) reminded the Committee that the Vienna headquarters office of 
the International Criminal Police Commission made a point of informing other police 
authorities of all cases, known or suspected, of drug trafficking. 


Dr. Carriére (Switzerland) had no difficulty in accepting the Sub-Committee’s proposal, 
which corresponded with the existing Swiss practice. Switzerland had even concluded a 
special agreement with the United States of America for the mutual communication of data 
regarding seizures. 


M. MontaneL confirmed that the Contréle général des recherches judiciaires in Paris 
was in regular touch with foreign police authorities, and found that the collaboration gave 
extremely valuable results. 


Recommendation (iv) (a) was adopted, with the amendment suggested by M. Sirks. 


Recommendation (iv) (b). 


M. vAN Wettum (Netherlands) emphasised the importance of this recommendation. 
In the case of a seizure made in the Far East of drugs bearing the label of the Holland 
Pharmaceutical Company, the Netherlands Government had only been supplied with this 
label. If full investigations were to be made, it would be necessary to have samples of the 
containers and of the drug itself. Similarly, the synthetic cocaine seized in one case in Italy 
was said to have originated in Amsterdam, but no details had been furnished. 
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Dr. KaHnLer (Germany) supported the point made by the Netherlands delegate regarding 
the necessity of supplying the authorities of exporting countries with samples and the original 
containers, as well as with the labels found on packages of illicit drugs. 


Mr. Futter (United States of America) explained that, in the United States, Mr. Anslinger 
acted as Commissioner for Narcotics, and that, under reciprocal arrangements with certain 
countries, direct communication was maintained between his office and the authorities in those 
countries. Furthermore, all United States consular officers were prepared to transmit, if 
necessary by cable, any information regarding the illicit traffic to the Section for Far Eastern 
Affairs at the State Department, whence the data were immediately communicated to 
Mr, Anslinger. 


Recommendation (iv) (b) was adopted. 


Recommendation (v). 


Dr. Scuurtz (Austria) drew attention to Article 10 of the draft Convention for the 
Suppression of the Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs submitted by the International Criminal 
Police Commission, reading as follows : 


“Tn every country, within the framework of its domestic law, investigations on 
the subject of dangerous drugs should be organised by a central police office. 
“ This central office should be in close contact : 


“ (a) With other official institutions treating with dangerous drugs ; 
“(b) With the police authorities within the country ; 

“(c) With the central police offices of other countries ; 

“(d) With the institutions indicated by the League of Nations. 


“Tt should centralise, in each country, all information of a nature to facilitate the 
investigation, prosecution and punishment of illicit traffic.” 


M. Sirks thought that Recommendation (v) should be brought to the notice of the Model 
Code Sub-Committee. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) explained that the object of Recom- 
mendation (v) was to draw the attention of the Committee and the Council to the fact that 
a central official authority had not yet been established in all countries. 


Dr. Carrikre (Switzerland) stated that Switzerland was considering this question and 
would probably provide for a central police authority when it recast the existing Swiss law 
to meet the requirements of the 1931 Conference. 


Recommendation (v) was adopted. 


Recommendation (vi). 


Dr. Scuuttz (Austria) thought the value of this recommendation would be further 
enhanced if information on persons deported for illicit trafficking was sent to other countries 
as well. The Austrian authorities were now sending to the police authorities of other Central 
European countries, not only the personal details of traffickers, but also photographs, finger- 
prints and other records. 


M. Montane considered that this recommendation raised the question of liaison between 
the police authorities in different countries, and drew the Committee’s attention to the 
recommendation adopted in March 1931 at the Geneva Conference of Representatives of Central 
Offices, reading as follows : 


“ The Conference recommends that the Council of the League of Nations should, 
if it thinks fit and expedient, in view of the increasingly international character of 
crime in its various aspects, study the possibility of preparing a Convention on 
international co-operation between police forces and the establishment of an official 
police information bureau forming a link between the various police forces, with the 
general object of ensuring more effective prevention and punishment of crime.” 


Mr. FULLER (United States of America) said that the United States legislation providing 
for the deportation of offenders against the laws on narcotics had only been completed as 
recently as 1931. The practice at present was to deport such offenders to the original port of 
embarkation, but the suggestion that other countries should also be notified would be borne 
in mind. 


Recommendation (vi) was adopted. 


Recommendation (vii). 
Recommendation (vii) was adopted. 


The CHAIRMAN suggested that Sir Malcolm Delevingne and Dr. Kahler, the Rapporteur’ 
should re-draft the recommendations and submit them in their final form to the Committee” 


The Chairman's proposal was adopted. 
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779. Wlicit Traffic and Seizures : Drug Situation in India. 


Sir John Camppett (India) emphasised that the sole purpose of his annual statements 
on the illicit traffic in cocaine between the Far East and India was to secure closer collaboration 
with the Japanese authorities in extirpating this nefarious traffic. He regretted that he could 
not thank M. Sato personally for his constant and courageous efforts to improve the situation, 
and trusted that M. Sawada would convey to M. Sato his own appreciation, and that of the 
Government of India, of the greatly improved results achieved in 1930. 


Taking the position in Japan, the amounts of cocaine available for internal consumption, 
which were virtually the same as the amounts manufactured, were, in 1927, 1,536 kilogrammes ; 
in 1928, 1,438 kilogrammes ; in 1929, 1,193 kilogrammes ; in 1930, 1,162 kilogrammes ; or a 
reduction of about 25 per cent in the four years in question. If from these amounts were 
deducted the figures supplied by the Japanese Government for internal consumption, the 
balance available for adding to stocks or for eventual illicit transactions amounted in 1927 
to 509 kilogrammes, in 1928 to 411 kilogrammes, in 1929 to 166 kilogrammes, in 1930 to 
135 kilogrammes. He might mention in passing that the Central Board thought the Japanese 
figures of legitimate internal consumption high. With that qualification, however (with 
which he agreed), the surplus of production had decreased to the very satisfactory extent of 
73 per cent between 1927 and 1930. 


Taking the Indian end of the traffic, the figures of cocaine seizures for the same period 
were as follows : In 1927, 1,283 ounces ; in 1928, 1,897 ounces ; in 1929, 9,484 ounces ; in 1930, 
1,670 ounces ; and for the first half of 1931, 831 ounces. 


The general trend of these figures, since 1929, was not unsatisfactory, but the quantities 
seized still bore a very large proportion to the legitimate consumption of India, which, in 1930, 
was 29 kilogrammes. If seizures were taken as representing ro per cent of the total illicit 
traffic, the 47 kilogrammes of cocaine seized in 1930 would be about sixteen times more than 
the total licit consumption. The traffic, therefore, was still very large. 


The Committee would have noted, in documents O.C.S.z0 and 0.C.S.48, details of the 
first success recorded by the Japanese authorities in tracking down two important bands of 
cocaine traffickers. It was gratifying reading, particularly as the Japanese authorities had 
taken action on information supplied by the Government of India. The root of the evil, 
however, had still to be tackled. 


In reply to his criticism last year of the Japanese internal regulations, M. Sato had said 
that, if they proved unsatisfactory in operation, steps would be taken to amend them. 
Experience showed that there were many loopholes in the present system of control. There 
was apparently no continuous and effective supervision over the factories, or over the passage 
of the drugs from producer to consumer. No quantitative limitation was imposed on drug 
transactions ; neither manufacturers, importers nor exporters were bound to keep a record 
of sales, and the obligation imposed on dealers in this respect was not in fact observed. 


The exceptionally high figures given in the 1930 report (document O.C.1410, page 38) 
of the number of persons authorised to keep or use drugs revealed another serious defect in the 
internal organisation, There would appear to be 70,724 doctors, dentists and veterinary 
surgeons, and a total of 41,930 druggists and dealers authorised to supply drugs. This gave 
the astonishing proportion of more than one druggist or dealer to every two doctors, etc. 
There was a similar disproportion, not found in any other country, between the number of 
dealers (28,154) and that of pharmacists (13,776). It would be quite a fair inference from the 
known facts to say that all trace of illicit drugs was, in general, lost immediately they left the 
factory, and that drug dealers were far too numerous. 


Another weak point in the existing system was the comparatively light sentences imposed 
on traffickers. He knew how difficult it was to alter legislation, but thought that much 
heavier penalties should be inflicted in important contraband cases. A letter, which Sir John 
quoted, confiscated by the Calcutta police during a raid in that city, showed that traffickers 
were quite indifferent to the slight penalties at present imposed. 


In conclusion, while gratified at the improvement which had taken place during 1930, 
he hoped the Japanese authorities would realise the necessity of thoroughly overhauling the 
present system of internal legislation, particularly in the directions of inflicting heavier 
penalties on traffickers, of supervising the internal traffic in the drugs much more closely and 
of reducing greatly the number of dealers. 


M. Kusama (Japan) thanked Sir John Campbell for his friendly comments on the progress 
achieved by the Japanese authorities and on M. Sato’s personal contribution to this result. 
He fully endorsed Sir John Campbell’s opinion on the necessity for continued co-operation. 


Of the actual seizures made in India between May 1930 and August 1931, it should be 
jointed out that in only seventeen out of forty-one cases were the drugs of Japanese origin. 
e cocaine seized in the other twenty-four cases had been imported on other than Japanese 
vessels. The twelve seizures actually made in 1931 represented an amount of 16 kilogrammes 
only, which showed a marked decrease as compared with previous years. 


The very full information supplied by the Government of India regarding these seizures 
was extremely valuable to the Japanese authorities, who had also derived great benefit from 
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a visit paid in 1930 by Mr. Slattery of the Indian police. It was largely due to this co-operation 
that two important bands of traffickers had been broken up. He trusted that a continuance 
of this co-operation would ultimately lead to the traffic being definitely checked. 

Replying to the criticisms made by the representatives of the United Kingdom and India, 
he would point out that the existing laws regulating the traffic in raw and prepared opium and 
narcotic drugs in Japan fell into three categories. The first comprised the provisions of penal 
law prohibiting the use, manufacture, sale, etc., of prepared opium ; the second was the opium 
law regulating the monopoly of raw and medicinal opium; and the third comprised the 
regulations dealing with the manufacture, sale, import and export of narcotic drugs and coca 
leaves enacted as a result of the Geneva Convention of 1925. A Ministerial Ordinance of 
June 8th, 1930, prohibited the import, export or manufacture of all narcotic drugs unless 
authorised by the Minister for Home Affairs. The Government also controlled the production 
of raw opium by means of a Government monopoly and the coca leaves were gathered under 
the permit issued by thg authorities, The alkaloid content of the raw materials used for the 
manufactured products was closely checked in the Government laboratories. 

As regards the persons authorised to stock or use drugs, dealers in medicines had to hold 
a special licence and undergo a special professional examination. Personal qualities and moral 
standing were also taken into consideration. Special locked premises had to be provided for 
the storing of drugs in pharmacies and a special drug register kept. Premises and registers 
must be officially authorised before pharmacists could start in business, and they were also 
subject to frequent inspection by special officials. He agreed that the number of druggists 
in Japan was large and that the present regulations were rather complicated. He could assure 
the Committee, however, that, if the control exercised over the drug traffic proved to be 
inadequate, the authorities would not hesitate to introduce improvements. 

On the question of the punishment of offenders against drug-traffic regulations, the 
maximum penalty which could at present be imposed under a Ministerial Ordinance was three 
months’ imprisonment. The question was now being considered of incorporating this 
Ordinance into the ordinary legislation which would made it possible to impose heavier 
penalties. 


M. Contoumas (Greece) confessed that, after reading the letter of invitation sent by the 
Chairman to his Government, he had been unable to form an exact idea of the object of his 
participation in the Committee’s discussions. While awaiting further enlightenment on this 
point from the Chairman, he felt at liberty to speak, in order to remove the impression that 
might be given from a perusal of the passage on page 2 of document O.C.S.43(1), concerning 
the seizures of hashish in Greece, and wished to point out that the hashish seized was not 
destined for his country. 


The CHAIRMAN drew the Greek representative's attention to the succeeding sentence in 
the report, which stated that the hashish seized was intended for the Egyptian market. 


780. Illicit Traffic and Seizures : Drug Situation in Egypt. 


Russet Pasha (Egypt) proposed, in his statement on the narcotics problem in Egypt, to 
deal with the following points : 


(x) Prevalence of addiction as compared with the previous year ; 
(2) Causes of diminution ; 

(3) Existing sources of supply ; 

(4) Causes of the persistence of the traffic ; 

(5) Remedies. 


In 1931, there were 5,571 convictions by native tribunals for offences under the Narcotic 
Law, as compared with 10,294 in 1930. The total number of persons confined in the State 
prisons was practically unchanged at 7,209 on October Ist, 1931. The proportion of traffickers 
among these prisoners had risen from 1,564 in 1929 to 4,327 in 1931, doubtless in consequence 
of the economic crisis, while addicts had decreased from 5,681 to 2,882, Taking the basic 
proportion of addicts to the male population of addictable age to be 8} per cent, Egypt would 
appear to have 282,000 hashish, 93,000 opium and 54,000 heroin addicts, making a total 
of 147,000 white drug addicts in 1930-31 as compared with about 250,000 in 1929-30 and 500,000 
in 1928-29. 

The fall in the number of these addicts was due partly to retailers raising the level of 
adulteration to about 85 per cent and partly to the effect of the general economic crisis. The 
wholesale price of a poor quality of heroin in Cairo was now {E130 to £Ex50 per kilogramme. 
Reduced heroin imports had led to an increase in imports of foreign hashish and opium. 
Sources of supply remained as previously—Greece, Turkey and Syria for hashish, and Istanbul 
for heroin. Hashish sold at £30 per kilogramme for the Turkish and £15 for Syrian quality. 

The most notable hashish seizures were the Hadjiouannou-Macris case, where 
462 kilogrammes (wholesale value, £E13,860) were seized at Alexandria ex the S.S. Umbria, 
and the “ Pine Powder ” case, where 50 sacks of pine powder imported from Piraeus proved 
to contain 85 kilogrammes of hashish, As 1,600 similar sacks had been previously imported 
by the same gang, 3,000 kilogrammes of hashish toa wholesale value of £Ego0,000 would appear 
to have been successfully smuggled into Egypt. 
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Heroin had been smuggled into Egypt in small quantities only, mainly with the active 
connivance of members of the crews of vessels belonging to the Lloyd Triestino Line. Details 
of the various seizures made would be found in the Bureau’s annual report. 

Egypt was severely handicapped by having to hand over foreign smugglers for trial in 
their own consular courts, where the penalties were much less drastic than the maximum 
sentence of five years’ imprisonment and {E1,000 fine imposed under Egyptian legislation. 
Tt was, therefore, high time that narcotic trafficking was regarded as an international and not 
merely a national offence and that other countries made their legislation more efficient and 
more severe. If this were done, Egypt would be able to reduce narcotic addiction to a 
minimum. He realised that his remarks on foreign legislation, foreign shipping lines and 
foreign narcotic production might be resented as undiplomatic, but, so long as Egyptian 
nationals were exposed to the abominable temptations of drug addiction, he held that his 
criticisms were fully justified. 

Dealing with the individual countries concerned, Russell Pasha stated that, during a 
visit in October 1931 to Turkey, he had been much impressed by the determination of the 
Turkish authorities to stamp out the illicit trafficin heroin. The task, however, would continue 
to be desperately difficult unless the private heroin factories in that country were replaced, 
possibly, by a Government factory in the interior. 

Under Greek law, the great drawback was that drug traffickers were not imprisoned 
pending trial or appeal, but could continue their nefarious activities. Furthermore, no 
investigating authority could inspect the banking account of traffickers and no domiciliary 
search could be made in a Greek subject’s house between sunset and sunrise. The Greek 
authorities were now drafting fresh legislation to remedy the defects mentioned. The great 
importance of the question might be judged from the fact that seventy-two out of one hundred 
and forty-two prosecutions in consular courts last year came before the Greek authorities. 
He might add that in one hundred and twenty-nine out of one hundred and sixty-nine cases the 
Greek consular authorities had agreed to the deportation of drug smugglers nationals of their 
country. 

The Committee had already heard him express regret that the French authorities in 
Syria were unable to prevent the holding of large stocks of hashish. He trusted that this 
serious defect would be speedily remedied, as the traffic in Syrian hashish was ee 
numbers of respectable Arabs i in Palestine and Egypt. 

The annual report for 1931 gave full details of the smuggling engaged in by the personnel 
of steamers belonging to the Lloyd Triestino Company, which he thought reflected great 
discredit on the latter. The Italian consular courts in Egypt were giving every help by 
disposing promptly of the cases and inflicting smart sentences, but the co-operation of the 
directors of steamship lines was also very essential. 

Referring to M. Cavazzoni’s protest of the previous day in this connection, he would point out 
that he had not accused the Lloyd Triestino Company of being implicated in the traffic. He 
felt, however, that it shared a certain responsibility for the acts of its subordinate staff. In 
the case of the Aventino, the offender, Martelli, was not a mere stoker but a chief engineer with 
thirty years’ service behind him. M. Cavazzoni also overlooked the fact that, although only 
small quantities had actually been seized, there was ample evidence to show that the same gangs 
had been smuggling white drugs into Egypt for a considerable period of time. Moreover, 
the smuggling was carried on, not by passengers, but by members of the crew, who had greater 
facilities for such operations. In this connection, he wished to correct a statement on page I10 
of the Egyptian report ; since July 1931, the penalty imposed by Italian law for narcotic 
trafficking had been raised to three years and a fine of 1,000 lire. The Egyptian Government 
felt certain that it could count on M. Cavazzoni’s support in trying to stamp out this traffic. 


The past year had shown the great advantage of national police authorities pooling and 
interchanging information on the illicit traffic. As this co-operation developed, the big 
contraband organisations would find it more difficult to retain their grip on countries like 
Egypt. He trusted that the Committee would see that these organisations were not allowed 
to break fresh ground in the Far East. The only way, to his mind, of successfully suppressing 
the illicit traffic was to continue the policy of putting the facts regarding the existing state 
of affairs before the general public. 
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NINETEENTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Tuesday, April 26th, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present ; All the members, except M. Sawada (Japan), who was replaced by M. Kusama. 
M. Contoumas, representative of Greece, and Chevket Fuat Bey, representative of Turkey, 
attended this meeting. 


78x. Wlicit Traffic and Seizures : Drug Situation in Egypt (Continuation). 


M. Contoumas (Greece) repeated what he had said at the previous meeting concerning 
the difficulty he found in defining his rdle in the Committee. The requisitory pronounced by 
Russell Pasha added to his perplexity. He had never supposed, he could not suppose, that he 
had been summoned to answer accusations against his country. The Greek Government 
flattered itself, not unjustifiably, that in the past as in the present it had always scrupulously 
fulfilled its international obligations in the matter of the suppression of illicit drugs. He was 
therefore certain that the invitation to his Government was intended only to secure its 
assistance in a work of international co-operation. Greece had replied to the invitation in that 
spirit. As the Chairman had said that the discussion of the questions in which Greece, Turkey 
and Persia were specially concerned would take place on the following day, the Greek 
representative hoped that the Committee would decide without delay on what points his 
Government’s help was required. 

Nevertheless, he was compelled to enter an immediate and energetic protest against 
certain parts of Russell Pasha’s speech. He would attempt to answer Russell Pasha’s 
criticisms with the aid of the material he had been able to collect at the last minute and so far 
as that material, incomplete as it was, would allow. 

The Chairman’s invitation had not reached the Greek Permanent Delegation at Geneva 
until April 2oth, and its contents had given M. Contoumas no reason to think that he would 
be required to defend his Government in a discussion on the situation in Egypt. Russell 
Pasha had mentioned “ hashish coming from Greek ports”. This assertion implied that 
Greece produced hashish, whereas it was well known that the Law of rg2r forbade its 
cultivation and only a very small quantity of it remained in the country from previous crops. 
Moreover, its exportation was permitted only on the basis of export certificates issued by the 
Government. 

The case of the Hadjiouannou-Macris gang was certainly a most unfortunate one, but 
Greece could not be held responsible for acts committed abroad by persons who happened to 
be Greek nationals. Doubtless Russell Pasha had gone further than he meant when he stated 
that Greece and its legislation should be classified as second in order of importance among the 
propagators of the evil in Egypt. The same certainly applied to the sentence in his speech 
where he mentioned what be claimed to be the privileged position of Greek smugglers. 

Passing to the examination of the Greek legislation to which Russell Pasha appeared 
especially to take exception, M. Contoumas read Article 28 of the 1925 Geneva Convention, 
under which the contracting parties agreed that “ breaches of their laws or regulations by 
which the provisions of the present Convention are enforced shall be punishable by adequate 
penalties”. No international agreement compelled Greece to adopt penalties in excess of 
those it needed for its own defence against the drug traffic. Nevertheless, as soon as it 
appeared that Greek legislation, although sufficient for a country which, mercifully, was free 
from the ravages of drug addiction, was inadequate as a preventive measure to cope with 
the extent and gravity of the traffic in Egypt, in so far as offences committed by Greek 
subjects were concerned, the Greek Government had not hesitated to consider the possibility 
of revising its narcotics legislation. The result was the tabling of the new draft law which 
Russell Pasha himself had mentioned in his speech. 

The new law, which would be passed at any moment by the Greek Parliament, included, 
among others, the following provisions : considerably increased penalties, in the sense that only 
the minimum sentences were specified ; the preventive detention of offenders, the possible 
exception of provisional release on bail being abolished ; “ interdiction de séjour” pronounced 
by sentence of the Court ; appeal with non-suspensive effect, ete. While the procedure and 
penalties hitherto in force were therefore considerably strengthened, it must be admitted that, 
in taking this action, the Greek Government had been actuated solely by a sincere desire to 
assist Egypt in its campaign against drugs. That was an undeniable sign of international 
friendship and co-operation, one which the representative of Egypt appeared to have 
disregarded in his speech. M. Contoumas wondered if there were many instances of countries 
which were equally willing to revise their legislation in order to make matters easier for the 
Government of another country. He also pointed out that the legislative action to which he 
had referred had been taken at a time when Greece was passing through a severe economic and 
financial crisis and when its Government had of necessity other and far more pressing concerns 
than the campaign against drugs. 
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Nevertheless, he was only too pleased to take the opportunity offered by the present 
public discussion to express his Government’s desire and firm resolution to do its utmost 
to assist the Royal Egyptian Government to emerge victorious from its struggle against the 
traffic in drugs. 

Russell Pasha had tried to lessen the force of his criticism by saying that facts are facts. 
The only possible excuse for such severity was, in M. Contoumas’ opinion, the seriousness of 
the situation in Egypt, due to the pernicious effects of drug addiction, and the zealous concern 
that it caused those like Russell Pasha who were bravely struggling to cope with it. 

With reference to the difficulty of inspecting traffickers’ bank accounts, M. Contoumas 
merely mentioned that his country was not the only one in which the banks were required to 
observe secrecy with regard to customers’ accounts. 

He then pointed out certain inaccuracies in the 1931 annual report of the Egyptian Central 
Narcotics Bureau. From page 94 of the report it would appear as if : 


(x) Preventive detention did not exist in Greek legislation ; 


(2) Greek nationals implicated in cases of illicit traffic in Egypt were judged by 
the Greek Assize Court, which held only two short sessions a year at Alexandria. 


The facts were otherwise : 


(x) The Greek law permitted the provisional release of the accused on bail ; 


(2) Breaches of the drug laws, which were offences in the strict penal sense of 
the term, generally came before the Greek consular court at Alexandria, which sat 
almost the whole year round. Only in cases of multiple charges and crimes, in the 
strict sense of the word “ crime ”, were the whole of the charges heard by the Assize 
Court. 


Lastly, M. Contoumas regretted that Russell Pasha had found it necessary to inform the 
Committee of a recent case known as “ the Pine Powder Affair”. Mention of this affair had 
been quite unexpected, and the Greek representative repeated the reservation he had made at 
the beginning of his speech that he had not had sufficient time to communicate with his 
Government and collect the necessary documentation. Nevertheless, he thought that he 
could refer to the report of the Egyptian Central Narcotics Bureau itself as affording 
unchallengeable proof of the promptitude with which the Greek authorities had acted in this 
matter. Page 20 of the report said that “ the Greek authorities located the stores of an 
Armenian ” and that they “ sealed up the stores with the intention of examining the powder ”, 
The report added that “ the hashish is believed to be of Turkish origin ”. 


The CHAIRMAN said that the export of hashish from Syria was still permitted if 
accompanied by import certificates. Since the new law came into force, the production and 
consumption of hashish were prohibited, but its possession was still allowed under certain 
circumstances. 


M. Sirks understood M. Contoumas to have said that there were times when the police 
could be too zealous in cases of the illicit traffic. He wished to point out that in certain 
countries the evils of drug addiction were not fully realised, and in such cases the police force 
could hardly be zealous enough. He expressed the wish that the police would seize every 
opportunity of collaborating with the police of other countries. 


M. Conroumas (Greece) protested that M, Sirks had misunderstood him. He added 
that the Greek police were always in close contact with the police of other countries, especially 


Egypt. 


782. Programme of Work. 


The CHairMAN said that, as M. Casares and M. Cavazzoni were compelled to leave Geneva 
before the end of the week, it had been suggested that the report should be divided into two 
parts, the first part dealing with general questions, the second part with the technical subjects 
that had been studied by the various Sub-Committees. If this were done, it would be possible 
to draw up and approve the first part of the report by Saturday morning, while the Sub- 
Committees could continue their work over the week-end. He had consulted M. Casares, 
M. Cavazzoni and the Rapporteur (Dr. Kahler), and they had all agreed, in principle, to this 
suggestion. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevincnE (United Kingdom) thought that the Committee must first 
decide whether it intended to deal with all the items remaining on its agenda. Certain subjects, 
such as the situation in Turkey and Persia, were of extreme importance and would need a 
certain amount of time if they were to be thoroughly discussed. 


» M. Cavazzoni (Italy) regretted that he was forced to leave Geneva before the end of the 
session, It had always been his express wish that the Committee should hold two sessions a 
year. If this second session could be arranged, certain items on the agenda of the present 
session might be conveniently postponed. 


The CHAIRMAN agreed with Sir Malcolm Delevingne and M. Cavazzoni that the Committee 
had better study the outstanding items onits agenda, to see if it were not possible to postpone 
certain of them until its next session, whether this year or next year. 
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5 (I) (a) and (b). Stipulations contained in the Convention for limiting the Manufacture and 
regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs with regard to Work of the Supervisory Body 
to be created under Paragraph 6 of Article 5 and the Body of Experts mentioned in 
Paragraph 4 of Article x1. 


The Committee decided to postpone this question till the next session, but to attempt to make 
provision for the necessary funds in the budget for 1933. 


5 (II). Recommendations contained in the Final Act and referred to the Advisory Committee by 
the Council. 


The Committee decided to examine this question. 
Preparatory Work for a Conference to consider the Possibility of limiting and controlling the 
Cultivation of the Opium Poppy and the Cultivation and Harvesting of the Coca Leaf. 


The Committee decided to hold a preliminary discussion on this subject during the present 
Session. 


8. Illicit Traffic and Seizures. 


8 (b). Methods employed for the Disposal of the Drugs seized and the Manner in which those 
Seizures are shown in the National Statistics by the Governments. 


Mr. LyAtt said that he had come to the conclusion that nothing could be done in this 
matter, so far as the Permanent Central Opium Board was concerned 


Sir Malcolm DeLevinene (United Kingdom) said that he thought the Committee was 
prepared to adopt a resolution on the subject. 
The Committee agreed. 


8 (d). Injliction of Penalties. Consideration of Draft Convention submitted by the International 
Criminal Police Commission. 


8 (e). Extension of the System of Serial Numbers to Packages despatched by Wholesalers. 
These items were being dealt with by the Sub-Committees concerned. 

8 (j). Part played in the Illicit Traffic by Forwarding Agents. 
The Committee decided to postpone this item until the next session. 

8 (k). Preparation of the Black List by the Secretariat. 


Dr. KanLer (Germany) suggested that this question should be adjourned until the next 
session, in order to give Governments time to study the document drawn up by the Secretariat. 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) was in favour of discussing it during the present session. If this 


could not be done, he would suggest that the Secretariat should continue to collect the 
necessary documentation. 


M. ReNnBorG (member of the Opium Section) said that the Secretariat was quite 
prepared to collect and collate all information received, but it could not establish the Black 
List, since that would require special staff, instructions and funds, 


M. Cavazzont (Italy) suggested that special provision might be made for expenditure on 
this item in the budget tor 1933. 

The Committee decided to discuss this question only in connection with the budget (Item 17). 
9 (a). Opium and Drug Situation in Turkey. 

Q (b). Situation in the Near East (Persia). 
9 (c). Drug Situation in the Far East, 

The Committee decided to discuss these items during its present session. 
to. Enquiry into Drug Addiction, 

The Committee decided to postpone this item. 

13. Consideration of Method of preparing Consumption and Price Statistics. 

The Committee decided to postpone this item to its next session. 

M. RENBORG (member of the Opium Section) thought that, if the Committee tried to 
finish its general discussion by Thursday night, it would be exceedingly difficult to get the 
first part of the report drawn up, translated, roneoed and distributed by Saturday afternoon, 
since the central services at the moment were overburdened with work. He suggested that, 
if the members of the Committee found it possible to finish the discussion on Saturday, the 


report could be drawn up during the week-end and would be ready for adoption at a meeting 
on Tuesday morning or afternoon. 


M. Casares (Spain) indicated that he was willing to postpone his departure from Geneva 
until Tuesday evening. 


The Committee agreed to M. Renborg’s suggestion. 


783. Illicit Traffic and Seizures : The Miiller-Rauch Trial at the Criminal Court at 
Basle. 


Dr. Carrtbre (Switzerland) was anxious to give the Committee some further details of 
the so-called “Basle case” which would supplement the memorandum prepared by the 
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Secretariat (document O.C.1418), This case had followed upon certain smuggling incidents in 
Egypt. On October 15th, 1929, the Egyptian authorities seized, at the port of Alexandria, 
a consignment declared at the Customs as “ powdered glue ” but actually containing, besides 
the boxes of glue, ro kilogrammes of heroin, The consignment had been despatched from 
Basle, from a certain Frederick Cohn, of Chatenois (France), addressed to Georges Cassabe, 
the assumed name of Moritz Griinberg, a Roumanian subject living in Cairo and carrying on a 
printing and merchant business, but already known as a notorious trafficker. An Egyptian 
police officer entrusted with the enquiry into the affair came to Basle and established contact 
with the police there. From the information received from them, he soon discovered that the 
person supplying the goods was a Dr. Fritz Miiller, chemist, a German subject with a chemical 
laboratory at Basle. 

Dr. Carriére paid a special tribute to the exceedingly useful co-operation of the police 
officers, both from Egypt and the other countries involved in the ramifications of the case. 
The enquiry, which lasted almost two years and was carried out with the greatest care by the 
Basle police, ended in the bringing to trial of three accused : Dr. Fritz Miiller, mentioned above ; 
Dr. Hubert Rauch, who worked a small factory for pharmaceutical products at Vernier, near 
Geneva ; Dr. D..., at F. (Germany), trading in pharmaceutical products, who did not put in an 
appearance at the Basle trial and whose case will doubtless come before the courts in his own 
country. 

The case of a fourth accused, a certain Regli, trading in chemical products at Zurich, 
who was concerned with the illicit activities of the three persons mentioned above, was referred 
to the Zurich courts. 

Miiller, Rauch and D... were accused of having manufactured, sold or purchased in illegal 
circumstances certain narcotic drugs. Miiller and Rauch were further accused of keeping false 
accounts in their books in order to conceal their activities. The details were as follows : 


The Miiller Case. 


Miiller, who since October 1925 had been in possession of a permit to manufacture and 
trade in narcotic drugs, had between 1927 and 1929 manufactured or purchased 267 kilogrammes 
of cocaine, of which 253 kilogrammes had passed into the illicit traffic. Miiller claimed that he 
was acting for a certain Spaniard called Alvalos, of whom no trace could be found and who is 
undoubtedly a fictitious person. In order to conceal the disappearance of this cocaine, 
Miller placed in his laboratory a series of metal boxes bearing the regulation labels but filled 
with different kinds of white powder—novocaine in particular ; these boxes he presented to the 
control officers. He claimed, during the trial, that this substitution had been made without 
his knowledge by Alvalos, who had removed the cocaine, but it was more than evident that 
this story was untrue and that the cocaine had, in reality, been sold by Miiller to some purchaser 
unknown. 

During the same two years, Miiller had manufactured or purchased 1,571 kilogrammes of 
morphine, of which a few kilogrammes only were sold in an orthodox way. The rest he 
transformed into heroin and sold to a whole series of unauthorised persons. Miiller claimed 
that the drug which he manufactured was not heroin but benzoylmorphine, which was at that 
time not subject to control, but the chemical products found on Miiller’s premises were those 
required for the manufacture of heroin ; indeed, the analysis of certain samples found there 
supplied further proof that it was indeed heroin. 

What became of thisheroin ? The greater part of it was sold to Rauch as benzoylmorphine 
or benzoyline. Rauch’s purchases figured in Miiller’s books either under his name or under 
that of his factory “ Profarma ”, and sometimes under that of a certain Anastasopoulos, of 
Patras, to whom the goods were supposed to be sent. There is no doubt that Anastasopoulos 
was Rauch himself. The quantities sold to Rauch amounted to 600 kilogrammes. Regli, 
on his part, received 164 kilogrammes, either in his own name or for a certain Piatti, an Italian 
subject who lived at Milan, trading there in chemical products and especially in narcotic 
drugs. 

Miiller had other customers, among them the man Cohn already mentioned as concerned 
with the seizures made at Alexandria. Another was Piatti, who, besides the heroin supplied 
by Rauch, had received some from Miiller through a certain Ballinari, domiciled in the Ticino, 
close to the Italian frontier, and known as a receiver of goods for smuggling purposes. 

Another was a certain Dreyfus, living at Riedisheim (near Mulhouse), twice sentenced 
in France for trafficking in narcotic drugs. Special mention should be made of the members 
of a group of traffickers well known to the Viennese police, directed by a certain Hussein El 
Neanai, an Egyptian subject who had fled his country and traded as “ The Isihi-Egypt Co., 
Kobe”. El Neanai’s agents were persons named Altmann, Halpern, and a woman, Regina 
Metzendorf. The traffic, which was mainly intended for Egypt, was in the main carried out in 
double-bottomed trunks. Part of the goods were addressed to a certain Gilbert Furet, or to 
Silvio Tacchinetti, both in Cairo. The name of one Tacco, a notorious trafficker, was also 
mentioned in the case. While Furet was sentenced by the French consular court to a year’s 
imprisonment for illicit traffic, Altmann, El Neanai’s principal agent, was sentenced at Vienna 
on the same count. Regina Metzendorf was arrested at Basle, on one of her journeys, and 
sentenced to five weeks’ imprisonment. 

Numerous sales made by Miiller to a certain Borella should also be mentioned. This man 
was alleged to live at Milan, but has never been traced. It is more than likely that he, again, 
was a fictitious person invented by Miiller to serve his purposes. 
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The Rauch Case. 


Rauch at first stated that he had received from Anastasopoulos a certain quantity of 
diluted benzoylmorphine with a request to recuperate it, and that he had sent it to Miiller for 
this purpose. He later contradicted this statement, saying that he had himself extracted 
the morphine from this benzoylmorphine and had retransformed it into benzoylmorphine, 
calling it benzoyline, but that, as he had to supply Anastasopoulos with a certain quantity of 
benzoylmorphine, which exceeded the stock in his possession, he asked Miiller to complete the 
order. Various points which came up during the enquiry, added to Rauch’s contradictory 
statements, convinced the court that Rauch had received and sold Miiller’s heroin with full 
knowledge and that Anastasopoulos was, as has already been stated, a fictitious person. 

Rauch also sold heroin to D..., at F. (Germany). These goods were despatched as 
powdered milk, marked “ Bébé”. The consignment was stopped at Basle, and an analysis 
proved it to be narcotic drugs containing morphine. Rauch maintained that it was actually 
propionylmorphine, an ester of morphine not at that time subject to control ; that the goods 
despatched were falsely declared in order to avoid theft en route ; and that, if asubstance other 
than that which he had despatched was found in the consignment, it must have been substituted 
without his knowledge by one of his employees. Here, again, the court was convinced that 
Rauch was not speaking the truth and that he knew perfectly well that his consignment to 
D... contained heroin. D..., on the other hand, stated that it was propionylmorphine that he 
had ordered from Rauch ; he, however, is still awaiting trial. Since the end of 1925, Rauch 
had possessed a permit to manufacture and trade in narcotic drugs, delivered by the Genevese 
Government, 

It was for these acts (sale of narcotic drugs to unauthorised persons, false declarations, 
falsifying the books) that Miiller and Rauch were brought before the Basle courts, together with 
a certain number of more or less proved accomplices—namely, Miiller’s wife; his accountant, 
Weidmann, accused of co-operation in his activities ; Wirz, Rauch’s agent ; and the receiver, 
Ballinari. The Court pronounced the following sentences : Fritz Miiller : nine months’ 
imprisonment, 20,000 francs fine ; Hubert Rauch : four months’ imprisonment, 10,000 francs 
fine ; Ballinari : six weeks’ imprisonment, 1,000 francs fine. The other accused were acquitted. 

Miiller and Rauch appealed against the judgment. The case will probably come before 
the Basle Court of Appeal in May 1932. 


How, asked Dr. Carriére, could such things happen ? They arose from a defect in Swiss 
law, which did not allow control officers to enter factory premises or to control their books 
and stocks. This defect was not due to chance. The omission of provisions on this subject 
was intentional, as it had been thought that search of factory premises might have awkward 
consequences where the divulging of manufacturing secrets was concerned. It was obvious 
that, in such conditions, control agents were dependent on the goodwill of the persons they 
controlled, as was only too well proved by the Basle case. This, then, was one of the first 
points to be examined during the forthcoming revision of the law, and he had no doubt that the 
present law would be supplemented by a provision covering the search of factory premises. 
The question of licences was also to be closely examined ; at present, permits were delivered 
by the cantonal authorities, whose decision more or less bound the Federal authorities. The 
point as to whether it was not better to place the delivery of licences in the hands of the 
Federal authorities should be considered. 

He would draw attention to one last matter. The enquiry, as had been seen, implicated 
various persons domiciled abroad as concerned in the Miiller and Rauch activities. France 
and Austria were the countries particularly affected. The persons in question could not be 
extradited to Switzerland, because these countries’ legislation did not provide for extradition 
in such cases. These facts showed the necessity for a settlement of this difficult question by 
international agreement, and it was to be hoped that the draft Convention prepared by the 
International Criminal Police Commission might be adopted and applied in the near future. 

In conclusion, he pointed out that the facts brought before the Basle Court went back 
to the years 1927-1929. Since then, Switzerland had been implicated in no really grave case 
of illicit traffic. As regards traffic within the country, only a few unimportant cases had 
occurred, and these had been regularly recorded in the Federal Government’s annual report. 
He had good reason to believe that this satisfactory situation would be maintained and would 
be further improved when Switzerland, as would soon be the case, had ratified and applied the 
1931 Convention on limitation. 


Dr. Kanter (Germany) thanked Dr, Carriére for his excellent summary of the case. 
Extradition was naturally impossible in Germany in the case of D..., of F., but he wished to 
assure the Committee that this particular case would be followed up by the German courts 
and he would report on it later to the Committee. 
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TWENTIETH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Wednesday, April 27th, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Cavazzoni (Italy) and M. Sawada (Japan), who was 
replaced by M. Kusama. M. Contoumas, representative of Greece, and Chevket Fuat Bey, 
representative of Turkey, attended this meeting. 


784. Illicit Traffic and Seizures : Drug Situation in Turkey. 


CHEVKET FuaT Bey (Turkey) was authorised to inform the Committee that the Turkish 
Government had decided to accede to the Hague Convention of 1912, the Additional Protocol 
of 1914 and the Geneva Convention of 1925. The Council of Ministers was examining the 
question, and the relevant decree would shortly be published. The delay in acceding to the 
two older instruments was due to the Turkish Government's desire to ratify all three 
simultaneously. The accession of Turkey, as a large opium-producing country, to the 
Geneva Convention would undoubtedly strengthen the international campaign against the 
drug traffic. 

During 1931 the activities of the Turkish authorities had resulted in the deportation of a 
Frenchman called Devineau and a Belgian called Mechelaere for illicit traffic in drugs, and in 
the withdrawal of the licence held by Nissim Taranto, the owner of the liquidated Etkin 
factory. The Oriental Products factory, owned by a Japanese called Sakan, had similarly 
been closed. 

He was gratified to note the good impression received by Russell Pasha from his visit to 
Turkey, but regretted that he had found it necessary to refer in his report to illicit consignments 
of heroin forwarded from Turkey to Egypt in 1930-31. If the complaints had concerned 
seizures of more recent date, they would be of greater interest to the competent Turkish 
authorities. As regards the appearance in Egypt of hashish of Turkish origin, he might point 
out that the cultivation of hashish in Turkey was prohibited. A year ago it had been stated 
that Turkey was the sole source of all the narcotic drugs smuggled into Egypt, but it now 
appeared from the 1931 report that the enormous stocks of hashish at Beirut had been one of 
the main sources of supply. Was it possible that some of the 44 tons of drugs of French 
manufacture which had escaped into the illicit traffic had also been sent to Egypt ? 

In conclusion, he strongly resented the direct suggestion made by Russell Pasha that the 
foreign drug factories in Turkey should be closed and a State-controlled factory set up in the 
interior of the country. This was a piece of advice which was quite uncalled for. 


The CHAIRMAN expressed the Committee’s satisfaction at the Turkish decision to accede 
to the Opium Conventions. The closer collaboration which would now be possible between 
Turkey and the Geneva organisations would be very advantageous. 


RussELL Pasha (Egypt) pointed out that the Egyptian report specifically stated that 
white and black drugs came, not only from Turkish, but from Greek and Syrian ports. His 
suggestion that a Government factory would be more suitably established in the interior 


merely reflected a police official's conviction that a factory on the coast would be less easy 
to control. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvinGnE (United Kingdom) welcomed the Turkish Government's decision 
to accede to the Hague and Geneva Conventions. The Turkish Government had already 
begun to enforce certain legislative and administrative measures in regard to the trade in 
dangerous drugs, Perhaps the most important result of the accession would be the application 
to Turkey of Article 2 of the Geneva Convention, by which the contracting parties undertake 
to “ ensure the effective control of the production, distribution and export of raw opium ”. 

From the Turkish delegate’s statement, it would appear that two drug factories had been 
closed. Could the Committee be informed of the situation as regards the third factory known 
to be still operating in Turkey ? It would, furthermore, be interesting to know the present 
whereabouts of the French and Belgian traffickers deported. Had the Turkish Government 
any information as to the clandestine factory of illicit drugs which was reported by the Press 
to have been discovered by the Turkish authorities ? Finally, the Delgratio case reported 
by Germany showed that Istanbul was still being used as a base for the illicit traffic. Could 
Chevket Fuat Bey supply any information on this point ? 


Cuevxet Fuat Bey (Turkey) confirmed that the only factory still operating in Turkey 
was that of the Société anonyme turque de produits pharmaceutiques et chimiques 
Tetkosh, which manufactured codeine. Regarding Devineau and Mechelaere, who had been 
expelled on October 15th, 1931, his only information was that the latter had proceeded to 
Sofia. He knew nothing of the whereabouts of the former. The so-called clandestine factory 
proved, on investigation, to have been merely a warehouse for the storage of raw opium. The 
stocks found had been seized by the authorities. 
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Mr. FuLLeR (United States of America) said his Government would be gratified if the 
Turkish authorities could continue to exercise a stricter control over the export of narcotic 
drugs. During the past year, the largest quantities of raw opium and manufactured drugs 
seized by the United States authorities had come from Turkish ports. Mr. Fuller described 
in detail the seizures effected in April, September and October 1931, of raw opium, heroin, and 
morphine shipped from Istanbul, and referred to the arrest at Hamburg of an American subject, 
Delgratio, and the seizure of 1,500 lb, of opium, which he was preparing to ship to America 
as gum tragacanth, If this traffic were not checked, it would become a serious menace to the 
United States of America. 


M. Sirks inferred from a study of the letter from the Turkish Consul at Geneva, reproduced 
in document O,C.S.36, that the Turkish police were still very inexperienced in dealing with the 
illicit traffic in drugs. The statement on page 4, for example, that ceresine was not 
manufactured in Turkey showed their ignorance of the well-known smuggling practice of 
exporting heroin mixed in ceresine. Again, in the case of the grindstones filled with hashish 
discovered at Cairo in October 1930, the Turkish police had apparently not troubled to 
communicate with the Egyptian authorities. Equal laxity had also been shown in ascertaining 
the real facts regarding the Indian hemp exported by Turkish traffickers. Finally, the cases 
of the Cavalla and Imbros seizures of Turkish heroin should have been more closely followed 
up by the Turkish authorities. These facts seemed to confirm the necessity for a better use 
being made by the Turkish police of the wide experience of their professional colleagues in 
other countries. 


Sir John CAmpBE tt (India) thought the news conveyed by the Turkish delegate was the 
most important announcement made for some years past to the Advisory Committee. If the 
Persian representative could induce his Government to follow suit, the chain of international 
(co-operation would, with the exception of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, be 
practically complete. As Turkey had shown her good will by enforcing certain provisions of 
the Opium Conventions before formal accession, he felt that a certain amount of forbearance 
was now appropriate. 


M. Kusama (Japan) also welcomed the accession of Turkey to the International Opium 
Conventions. With regard to the Japanese factory which had formerly existed at Istanbul, 
he could inform the Committee that one of the Sakan brothers and his accomplice, on 
returning to Japan, had each been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and a fine 
amounting to over a hundred thousand yen for illicit trafficking. 


RusseEtt Pasha (Egypt), replying to the Greek representative's remarks made at the 
previous meeting, was prepared to describe the position of Greek drug traffickers in Egypt as 
exceptional” rather than “ privileged”. The possibility of release on bail did not 
substantially alter the position, as big traffickers could always find the amounts required for 
bail very easily. 

As regards inspection of bank accounts, he understood that the examining magistrate in 
Switzerland could issue such an order. The incorrect reference, inthe Egyptian annual report, 
to the biennial sessions of Greek consular courts had been subsequently corrected in a Press 
communiqué. He might add that it was quite clear from the report that the prevalence of 
smuggling among Greek nationals was entirely due to the admitted inadequacy of Greek 
legislation and that every assistance had been given by the Greek authorities. 

M. Contoumas (Greece) pointed out that release on bail was not an invention of Greek 
law. According to a report from the Greek Consul-General at Alexandria, the two Italians, 
Secchi and Signorini, involved in the Hadjiouannou-Macris smuggling affair, having appealed 
against the sentence of the Italian consular courts, had been released on July 21st and August 
3rd, 1931, respectively, pending a decision of the Rhodes Court of Appeal on their case. It 
should be noted that the report from the Greek Consulate was dated March 17th, 1932, and 
that on that date the two accused were still at liberty. 


Dr. Kanter (Germany) agreed with Sir John Campbell on the importance of the Turkish 
representative’s declaration and was confident that the Committee would be able to count on 
the Turkish Government’s collaboration in stamping out the illicit traffic. He would be glad 
if the Delgratio case could be investigated and reported on as speedily as possible, and assured 
the Turkish representative of the Chairman authorities’ readiness to co-operate in clearing up all 
similar cases of illicit traffic. 


Dr. Carrrire (Switzerland) said that, although his country had not observed any cases 
of illicit traffic in drugs of Turkish origin, he would like publicly to emphasise the paramount 
importance of the Turkish Government’s accession to the Opium Conventions. He drew 
attention to the fact that the remaining factory in Turkey manufactured dionine as well as 
codeine and that exports of this product from Turkey had largely increased. He trusted that, 
when Turkey came to ratify the Limitation Convention, this particular product would be 
closely controlled, as it offered a wide field for illicit manipulations. 


The CHAIRMAN, referring to Dr, Carriére’s remarks, thought it would be advisable to bring 
the official list of drugs to the notice of the Turkish Government. 


M. Casares (Spain) said that the declaration by the Turkish representative marked a new 
epoch in the struggle against the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs. Bygones should be bygones 
and unnecessary recriminations avoided. 
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M. Carnoy (Belgium) thought that, after the disappointment caused by the meagre 
results of the Bangkok Conference, it was all the more gratifying to hear that drug addiction 
was decreasing in Egypt and that Turkey had decided to adhere to the Conventions regulating be 
the traffic in dangerous drugs. The Committee could now hope that the last centre of blatant 
drug trafficking would be wiped out and that the abuses connected with it would disappear. 
It would be a further matter of gratification when the Committee received the text of the 
arrangement concluded with Yugoslavia regarding opium production. 


785. Control of Hashish exported from Syria. 


RussELL Pasha (Egypt) asked the Chairman what was the source of the hashish exported 
from Syria under licence in 1930 and to what destinations it had been sent. As there were now 
hopes of ultimately suppressing the traffic in white drugs, greater attention should be paid to 
hashish, which formed a substitute for those drugs. 


The CuarrMAN had no information with him regarding the particular question raised by 
Russell Pasha, but he presumed that, so long as the consumption of hashish was legal in certain 
countries, the Syrian authorities could not very well order the destruction of the stocks of the 
drug. These stocks would, moreover, gradually diminish as the result of sales effected on 
import certificates. Several other countries must be in the same position as Syria, and he asked 
the Secretariat to supply exact information on the situation in other countries as well as 
concerning the existing markets for hashish exported under certificate. 


M. ExsTrRAND said the Secretariat had no data regarding Syrian exports of hashish and 
that a study of the problem of hashish consumption would involve rather protracted 
investigation. 


786. Request from M. Anslinger for an Estimate of the Quantities of Drugs which 
escaped into the Illicit Traffic in 1931. 


M. Exsrranp took the opportunity of giving the following reply to the question asked by 
M. Anslinger at the sixteenth meeting.1 The report showing that 2,374 kilogrammes of 
morphine and 2,210 kilogrammes of heroin manufactured in France had escaped into the illicit 
traffic was first submitted to the Central Board on June 29th, 1931. The Secretariat’s 
calculation that 100 tons of morphine had gone into the illicit traffic during a period of five 
years was communicated to the Limitation Conference on June 11th, 1931, and could not 
therefore include the French leakages above mentioned. As regards the total amount of 
morphine manufactured in 1931, the Central Board had not yet received all the data required 
to establish such an estimate. In these circumstances, the Secretariat was unable to compute 
the quantities of narcotic drugs which escaped into the illicit traffic in 1931. 


787. Illicit Traffic and Seizures : Representation of Greece at the General Discussion 
and Action taken by the Greek Government to suppress the Illicit Traffic. 


M. Contoumas (Greece) stated that he had hoped that the present discussion would have 
thrown further light on the nature and purpose of the debates in which his Government had 
been invited to take part. He regretted to note that this was not the case, and he refused to 
believe that the Greek Government had been invited at the last moment to send a 
representative to reply to the speech made by Russell Pasha. He also wished to lay stress on 
what he might call the accidental character of his speech of the previous day. He had been 
present when Russell Pasha had spoken, and had considered it his duty to reply. The Greek 
Government, however, had been invited to send a representative, in an official letter which read 
as follows : 


“ Certain members of the Advisory Committee have drawn my attention to the 
fact that, from information in their possession, the port of Piraeus appears to be used 
for illicit traffic to Egypt. As this question will be examined during the general 
discussion on the illicit traffic, it would seem to be very desirable that a representative 
of the Greek Government should be present during the discussion. 

“T therefore have the honour, in the name of the Advisory Committee, to invite 
the Greek Government to send a representative to take part in the discussion on this 
question which will take place on or about April 22nd. 

“T shall be very grateful if you will be good enough to transmit this invitation 
to the Greek Government.” 


M. Contoumas would be grateful if the Chairman would be good enough to inform him at 
what moment the Committee proposed to deal with that question. He personally was 
delighted to meet his friends again, but, as he would have to send a report to his Government 
on the discussion in which he had been invited to participate, he wished to be clear on this 
point, above all at the present moment, when the general discussion on the illicit traffic seemed 
to be coming to a close. 


The CHarRMAN explained that, in view of the statement on page 16 of document 0.C.43(1) 
that the Pirzus had become one of the main transhipment ports for drugs sent from Istanbul 
to the Far East and Egypt, it had been thought advisable to invite a representative of the 


* See page 54. 
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Greek Government to attend and reply to any observations which members of the Committee 
might have to make on this question. 


Sir Malcolm DELevinGNe (United Kingdom) explained that the main purpose in raising 
this matter was to draw the Greek Government's attention to the danger of its ports being used 
for the illicit traffic. The Committee would like to know what steps had been taken by the 
Greek authorities to suppress the activities of traffickers. He drew attention, in this 
connection, to the heroin seizure effected at Shanghai described in document 0.C.294(j), 
page 9. 

M. Contoumas (Greece) considered that the important point to make clear was, not 
whether the Greek ports were chosen by the traffickers as new channels for the illicit transit of 
drugs, but whether they could be, and were, successfully used for this purpose. In reply to 
this question, he would give a short list of the activities which the Greek special service for the 
control of smuggling was glad to have to its credit since 1930 : 

95 kilogrammes of opium ex S.S. Tadla, 

120 kilogrammes of opium ex S.S. Théophile Gautier. 

1,550 kilogrammes of opium ex S.S. Lotus. 

z kilogrammes of heroin and 17 kilogrammes of hashish ex S.S. Bulgarie. 

1 kilogramme of heroin (No. 361 in document O,.C.294(7)). 

640 kilogrammes of hashish (No. 362 in document 0.C.294/(j)). 

64 kilogrammes of hashish (No. 363 in document O.C.294(7)). 

1 kilogramme 328 grammes of hashish (No. 394 in document 0.C.294(j)). 
3 kilogrammes of heroin (see page 4 of document O.C.S.43(r)). 
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M. Contoumas further drew attention to a quite recent case in which 76 kilogrammes of 
hashish had been seized by the agents of the same special service in an express train coming 
from Istanbul. The drug, which was of Turkish origin, was found in four suit-cases 
belonging to an employee (secretary) of the “ Wagons-Lits "Company, called Georges Loverdos. 
The accused stated that he had received the hashish from a Turk at Istanbul named Etem 
Ghiakop. He had been instructed to deliver it at Piraeus to Kimon Voujoukas, a notorious 
trafficker. 

The above list proved clearly that, thanks to the strict control exercised by the special 
service to which he had referred, it was very difficult to use Greek territory for the illicit traffic. 
M. Contoumas was therefore astonished to see, on page 16 of document O.C.S.43(1), a passage 
which gave the impression that the port of Pirzeus might not be sufficiently carefully controlled. 
He asked that the text of this passage might therefore be modified. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom), speaking as Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on seizures, explained that the passage referred to in the confidential report did not imply that 
the control exercised was inadequate, but merely stressed the importance of the facts disclosed. 
It was satisfactory to know that a special service had been instituted and was operating so 
energetically. 


The CHarrMAN pointed out that document 0.C.S.43(1) had not been publicly circulated. 
Would the Greek representative be satisfied if an amended passage were inserted as an erratum? 


M. Contoumas (Greece) did not insist on this procedure. It was sufficient if his 
explanation were accepted by the Committee. 


TWENTY-FIRST MEETING (PUBLIC) 
Held on Wednesday, April 27th, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Cavazzoni (Italy) and M. Sawada (Japan), who was 
replaced by M. Kusama. As representative of Persia, M. Sepahbodi attended this meeting. 


788. Illicit Traffic and Seizures : The Miiller-Rauch Trial at the Criminal Court at 
Basle (Continuation). 


Dr. Scuuttz (Austria) wished to thank Dr. Carriére for the excellent summary of this 
trial which he had given at the nineteenth meeting. That summary, together with the 
memorandum drawn up by the Secretariat, provided documentation clearly showing the 
diversity and inadequacy of national legislations in matters of this kind. 2 

He had been unable to investigate the reasons why extradition had been refused in the 
case of Altmann, Halpern and El Neanai; but he thought it was clear that the Austrian 
authorities had not been in a position to act otherwise. The Austrian Penal Code expressly 
provided that foreigners who committed an offence abroad could not be punished in Austria 
nor extradited abroad, whereas foreigners who had committed a crime abroad could always 
be arrested and brought before the competent Austrian tribunal. In such a case, extradition 
was always offered to the foreign country concerned. If it were not accepted, the foreigner 
was tried according to the usual judicial procedure under the Austrian Penal Code. In the 
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present case, therefore, Austria was not in a position to allow the Swiss request for extradition, 
nor could the case be tried in Austria. 

This unfortunate situation did not only exist between Austria and Switzerland, but also 
between most other countries. Austria would be in the same position, vfs-d-vis Switzerland, 
if an illicit trafficker fled abroad after infringing the Austrian law. The consequence of this 
state of affairs was that certain of these criminals went unpunished and were free to continue 
their nefarious activities. 

The case at Basle had also shown that in certain circumstances, where extradition was 
granted, it had proved too expensive to carry out. 

To avoid this unfortunate position, he suggested that, in cases where extradition would not 
be granted, provision should be made in the penal codes that the foreigner accused should be 
submitted to the juridical procedure of the country where he was living at the time. This 
idea was supported by Article 29 of the Geneva Convention of 1925. Countries which were 
desirous of concluding extradition treaties between each other would find it necessary to 
assimilate their legislations. 

In conclusion, the case at Basle had made it evident that the present state of affairs was 
exceedingly unsatisfactory, and a thorough reform of the penal legislation and of the police 
organisations was necessary. He sincerely hoped that in the near future it would be possible 
to obtain such reform by means of an international convention. : 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) also thanked Dr. Carriére for his frank and 
lucid statement. 

It seemed that Dr. Miiller and Dr. Rauch had been granted licences to manufacture 
because the police had nothing against them. The case had shown how very desirable it was 
to restrict the number of licences granted for the manufacture of drugs and to issue them only 
to persons who could show that they intended to carry out a genuine business. He suggested 
that this conclusion might be incorporated in the Committee’s report. 

He remembered that a certain Dr, Fritz Miiller of Basle had been incriminated, together 
with a Japanese subject, in a case of smuggling drugs out of Switzerland in 1923. This 
Dr. Miiller had been instrumental in packing the drugs in barrels and making a false declaration 
oftheircontents. If Dr. Miiller was the same as the Miiller in the Basle case, then the cantonal 
authorities must surely have known his past record and realised, when he applied for a licence 
to manufacture in 1925, that he was not above suspicion. 

He agreed with Dr. Schultz that the case clearly illustrated the importance of proceeding 
with international measures designed to facilitate extradition. He suggested that the 
Committee in its report might recommend that Governments should take action in this 
direction, and it could cite this case in support of its proposal. 

Extradition was possible in the United Kingdom for offences mentioned in the Extradition 
Act. That Act was now being extended so as to include offences in drug trafficking, and its 
revision would facilitate the conclusion of extradition treaties. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) said that he did not understand how Dr. Miiller and Dr. Rauch hoped 
to cover their tracks by making entries in their books against the names of fictitious persons, 
since it was necessary that all their exports should have been justified by the issue of 
corresponding import certificates. 


Sir John Campsett (India) pointed out that any discussion of the Miiller-Rauch case was 
in the nature of a post-mortem ; since the trial had taken place, the situation in Switzerland 
had greatly improved. 

He did not understand why it had been impossible to discover the leakage of drugs into 
the illicit traffic by checking the quantities of raw material bought by Miiller and Rauch. If 
there were no legitimate exports from the two firms to cover or justify their purchases of raw 
opium or morphine, this discrepancy should have been discovered. 


Dr. CARRIERE (Switzerland), replying to Sir John Campbell, said that there was no doubt 
that the cantonal and federal authorities knew of Dr. Miiller’s and Dr. Rauch’s purchases of 
raw material, but the accused had contended that this raw material was used to manufacture 
substances not falling under the federal law or the Geneva Convention. In order to cover 
their illicit transactions and to complicate the case, they had falsified their registers and 
invented fictitious customers. 

In reply to Sir Malcolm Delevingne, he said that, up to the present, manufacturing licences 
had been granted by the cantonal authorities, but it was hoped to revise the legislation during 
the coming year so that in future this power would be given to the federal authorities. 

He believed that the Dr. Fritz Miller mentioned by Sir Malcolm Delevingne was identical 
with the Miiller of the trial, Apparently, in 1925, when he applied for authorisation to 
manufacture, the Basle police had forgotten his previous record ; or possibly this oversight 
might have been due to insufficient collaboration between the Public Health Office (which was 
responsible for granting licences) and the Basle police. 

Referring to the statement made by Dr. Schultz, he said that Switzerland had not the 
slightest intention to reproach Austria for refusing extradition in the case of Altmann, Halpern 
and El Neanai. Switzerland had already modified her legislation in this respect and was 
prepared to conclude extradition treaties with any other country. He was convinced that an 
international convention on this matter would meet with very little opposition in his country. 
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Illicit Traffic and Seizures : Programme of Work and Date of Meeting of 
the Sub-Committees on International Co-operation for the Suppression of 
the Illicit Traffic and on the Extension of the System of Serial Numbers to 
Packages despatched by Wholesalers. 


. 

The CuarrMan referred the members of the Committee to Recommendation V in the 
Final Act of the Conference for the Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, and 
quoted the following passage from the Note by the Secretariat concerning the application 
of severe penalties to traffickers and co-operation between police authorities and between 
them and the Advisory Committee for the purpose of suppressing the illicit traffic 
(document 0.C.1413) : 


“At the thirteenth session of the Advisory Committee, the discussion of the 
draft resolution proposed by the Portuguese representative, with the object of defining 
the illicit traffic in drugs as an international crime, revealed the lack of proportion 
existing in certain countries between the offence of illicit trafficking in narcotic drugs 
and the penalties inflicted for that offence. The Advisory Committee decided to 
request the Secretariat to study : (x) the penalty provisions in existing legislations 
relating to the existing traffic, and (2) the possibility of an agreement between States 
with regard to penalties inflicted on illicit traffickers. 

“ As, until the end of 1931, all the other work of the Secretariat was subordinated, 
first to the preparation for the Conference for the Limitation of the Manufacture of 
Narcotic Drugs, and then to the carrying out of the most urgent work connected 
with that Conference, the Bangkok Conference and the spring session of the Advisory 
Committee, it has not been able to undertake the above-mentioned study. 

“ This study can no longer be postponed and might even be placed in the forefront 
of the Secretariat’s work. Gi 


He suggested that the Sub-Committee on international co-operation for the suppression 
of the illicit traffic and that on the extension of the system of serial numbers to packages 
despatched by wholesalers should meet a few days before the next session of the Committee 
in order to give the Secretariat time to receive from Governments the information requested. 


M. MontaneEt expressed the wish that Governments should be circularised and requested 
to supply information concerning offences punishable under their penal codes. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevineNnE (United Kingdom) hoped that the Committee would refrain 
from addressing too many questionnaires to Governments. The Secretary already possessed 
information concerning the laws in various countries defining acts that were punishable. 


The CHArRMAN proposed that the Sub-Committee should meet two or three days before 
the next session to study this question, accompanied, if necessary, by jurists. 


Sir Malcolm DELEviNGNE (United Kingdom) suggested that it should be left to the Sub- 
Committee to decide whether to call in jurists or not. 


The Committee decided that the Sub-Committee on international co-operation for the 
suppression of the illicit traffic should meet a few days before the next session, but came to no 
definite decision whether the Sub-Committee on the extension of serial numbers to packages 
despatched by wholesalers should meet at the same time or during the present session. 


790. Situation in the Near East (Persia). 


Sir John CampBeELt (India) drew attention to the following passage in the Persian report 
for 1929 : “ The cultivation of Indian hemp is not prohibited in Persia and certain persons 
cultivate it for the purpose of preparing hashish secretly. Hashish is also smuggled into the 
country from Afghanistan and India*. He thought there must be some misunderstanding, 
since India produced no hashish and all the hashish imported into India was obtained from 
China. When it was being smuggled into Persia, hashish would almost certainly be brought 
from China direct or through Afghanistan ; it was very unlikely that the traffickers would take 
the trouble to smuggle it into India first and then smuggle it out again. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) said that the 1930 report stated that “ the main object in organising 
the Opium Monopoly Service was to restrict the use of this product ". But, according to the 
1929 report, “ the number of persons smoking opium obtained from illicit sources was greater 
than that of persons consuming Monopoly opium ”. He asked the Persian representative if he 
could explain this apparent contradiction. f : 

He also asked for further information concerning the anti-opium pills supplied to addicts 
by representatives of the Public Health Department. 


M. SEPAnBopI (Persia) said that he would ask his Government for information concerning 
the hashish smuggled into Persia from India. The cultivation of Indian hemp, though not 
prohibited in Persia, was carried out on a very small scale, and the quantity of hashish made 
therefrom was infinitesimal. 

The anti-opium pills were intended to cure drug addicts by decreasing doses spread over 
a period of six or seven months. If M. Carnoy so desired, he would ask the Public Health 
Department to communicate the prescription of these pills. 
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Sir Malcolm DELEviNGNE (United Kingdom) said that the Committee would be very much 
interested to hear from the Persian representative an account of the working of the Opium 
Monopoly Service in Persia, mentioned in the report for 1930. 

The Persian Government had communicated to the League the terms of the contract 
between the Persian Government and the concessionaire for the exportation or raw opium 
(document O.C,1395). He noticed that, under the terms of Article 5 of this contract, the 
concessionaire “ was required to obtain import licences from the countries of destination in 
respect of the entire quantity of opium to be exported, and to submit them to the Opium 
Monopoly Department at the time of export”. In spite of this, the opium exports to 
Vladivostok, which always seemed to find their way into the illicit traffic, still continued, and 
he would like to know whether the 1,700 chests despatched in one shipment in 1931, with 
Vladivostok as the declared destination, had been covered by import certificates. 

He also noticed that, under the terms of Article 4, the concessionaire was required to export 
not less than 6,500 chests of opium per annum. This was a very high figure and appeared to 
be in excess of the legitimate Persian exports during the last few years, 

He asked what progress had been made in carrying out the recommendations of the 
Commission of Enquiry into the production of opium in Persia, which recommendations had 
been accepted in substance by the Persian Government. He could find no reference to them 
in the reports for r929 or 1930. This was a specially important question from the point of view 
of the proposed Conference to consider the possibility of limiting the cultivation of the opium 
poppy and the cultivation and harvesting of the coca leaf. 


M. Sepaupopr (Persia) said that he had received confirmation of the fact that the 
concessionaire always conformed to the terms of the contract and had delivered no opium 
for export without receiving the corresponding certificates of importation. 

As regards the cargoes of opium shipped to Vladivostok, if the Committee thought 
there had been irregularities in the import certificate, he would not fail to ask his Government 
to warn the concessionaire to be more careful in future. 

Referring to the figure of 6,500 chests of opium given in the contract as the quantity 
of opium to be exported annually by the concessionaire, he said that the Persian Government 
had fixed a high figure in order to leave no margin for contraband and to enable the authorities 
to exercise close supervision. He did not think that this figure exceeded the opium exports 
from Persia before the opium export monopoly was set up. 

The recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry into the production of opium in 
Persia made a whole which it was exceedingly difficult to enforce separately. He emphasised 
the fact that, in spite of its desire to see its efforts to put into effect the provisions of the 
Hague and Geneva Conventions crowned with success, the Persian Government was faced 
with innumerable difficulties which he did not wish to repeat before the Committee. It was 
precisely in order to give an idea of them that the Persian Government had invited the Director 
of the Opium Section to visit Persia at the end of 1931 : in the course of the numerous 
conversations M. Ekstrand had had with various persons there, he had certainly been in a 
position to appreciate the real state of affairs. The Persian Government was, of course, 
always ready to welcome gladly any recommendations which, while taking into account the 
difficulties experienced in Persia, might facilitate the task which the Committee was 
endeavouring to carry out. 

Further, he had been informed that a Bill had been presented to Parliament the object 
of which was to prohibit any increase in the area of land used for the cultivation of the poppy 
and to require cultivators to pay in advance the tax on poppy fields. These two regulations 
would be of great service in the fight for the suppression of the production of opium. 


Sir Malcolm DELEviNGNE (United Kingdom) asked the Persian representative if he could 
inform the Advisory Committee which Government had issued the import certificate for 
1,700 chests of opium exported from Persia last October to Vladivostok. 

He still did not understand the situation, as the legitimate Persian exports did not reach 
the figure of 6,500 chests mentioned in Article 4 of the contract. 


M. Sépausopt (Persia), replying to Sir Malcolm Delevingne, said he would draw his 
Government's attention to the export of 1,700 chests of opium to Vladivostok last October 
and he would see if he could get details concerning the import certificate. 

He pointed out that, under the terms of the contract, the concessionaire could only export 
opium against a certificate of importation. From his knowledge of the market, the 
concessionaire must be in a position to know how to dispose of any surplus opium in the 
legitimate market. 

The CuartrMAN pointed out that the legitimate market for Persian opium would extend 
with the decrease (ro per cent per annum) in the sales of Indian opium to the monopolies 
concerned. 

Sir John Campsett (India) said that, when the Government of India had enacted its 
self-denying ordinance, it had hoped that its sacrifice might have produced some better result 
than merely to transfer the supply of opium from India to another country. 

M. Szpausopt (Persia) announced that the Persian Government intended to ratify the 
Convention for limiting the Manufacture and regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs 
(1931). 

The CuarrMAN was certain that his colleagues would note this statement with interest. 

He thanked the Persian representative for attending the meeting and for the information 
he had given the Committee. 
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TWENTY-SECOND MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Thursday, April 28th, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


_Present : All the members, except M. Cavazzoni (Italy) and Sir Malcolm Delevingne 
(United Kingdom), who was replaced by Mr. Perrins. M. Obradovitch (Yugoslavia) attended 
this and the following meetings. 


791. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation) (Documents 0,C.1410, O.C.23(7).20 and 
0.C.23(e).22). 


China. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) proposed to stress certain features of the 1929 and 1930 
reports. The quantity of heroin seized had risen from 2,088 taels in 1929 to 15,327 taels 
in 1930, which showed the force of the observations contained on pages 8 and 9 of document 
0.C.23(r).20 reading as follows : 


“ Tnvestigations show that the greater the success of opium suppression in the 
country, the more prevalent is the narcotic problem. The habit-forming drugs 
illicitly introduced into China from Europe and Japan, such as morphine, cocaine, 
heroin and their derivatives, are gradually taking the place of Chinese-produced opium, 
which is found to be far less pernicious than the former. It would therefore be 
hopeless for China successfully to tackle the question of opium so long as effective 
steps are not taken by the Powers greatly to lessen, if not wholly to put an end to, 
illicit traffic in narcotic drugs.” 


China fully realised the immense value of international collaboration and looked to the 
other Powers for assistance in dealing with this problem. He drew attention in this connection 
to what he thought must be a mistake in the 1930 report regarding the alleged seizure of 
90,475 kilogrammes of heroin. This must either be a printer’s error or refer to a seizure of 
some substance containing heroin. 

The 1929 and 1930 reports showed that the Chinese Government was continuing to 
introduce the necessary legislative and administrative measures to deal with the drug traffic. 
Laws, of course, were merely a means to an end and were only valuable when effectively 
enforced. The Committee was aware of the special circumstances, both internal and external, 
which prevented the Chinese authorities from giving effect to legislation. In a large part of 
Chinese territory now under foreign occupation, the drug traffic had increased and an opium 
monopoly was even said to have been instituted. Reference would doubtless be made to this 
point in the 1931 report. He had already alluded to the difficulties encountered by the 
Chinese authorities owing to the existence of State opium monopolies and licensed opium- 
smoking in neighbouring countries. His views were fully corroborated by the statement in 
the Commission of Enquiry’s report to the Council (document C.635.M.254.1930.XI, Volume I, 
page 139, 4) that : 


“ Poppy cultivation and illicit traffic will never come to an end as long as there 
is a demand for opium, be it sometimes considered legal and sometimes illegal.” 


The Commission had further recommended that : 


“ The demand for opium for smoking purposes should be combated by organised 
public opinion and systematic propaganda, by education, sports and physical 
training.” 


M. Hoo could confirm that the Chinese Government was steadily pursuing such a policy. 
Propaganda had been organised and public meetings were being held to convince the population 
of the danger of opium and drug consumption. Approximately four hundred private 
organisations were working on similar lines and had in 1927 and 1928 held public meetings in 
more than two hundred towns throughout the country. Extensive use was being made of 
such means of propaganda as films, posters, Press articles and public lectures. Further, the 
central and local authorities encouraged sports, at which many people were very proficient, 
particularly the young Chinese. 

The Committee would note that 6,649 prosecutions for offences against the law on 
prepared opium had been instituted in 1930, as compared with 5,276 in 1929. Convictions 
had increased from 6,789 in 1929 to 8,620 in 1930, and the total fines imposed had risen from 
$257,627 in 1929 to $307,352 in 1930. Poppy seizures had increased from 32,000 taels in 1929 
to 40,000 in 1930, so that the Chinese Government was progressively enforcing the prohibition 
of opium cultivation. ¥ : 

The question of import certificates had been frequently discussed by the Advisory 
Committee and some uncertainty expressed as to which Chinese authority was entitled to 
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deliver these documents. According to a telegram which he had just received, the Law of 
1929 empowered the “ National Agency ” to issue import certificates. As this body had not 
yet been organised, certificates were still being issued by the Maritime Customs. He referred 
the Committee, in this connection, to the last paragraph of the Swiss report for 1929, where it 
was stated that, under an agreement concluded on September Ist, 1927, between Switzerland 
and China : 


“ Drugs may only be exported to China on production of an import permit issued 
by the Chinese central authority and after the Chinese Legation at Berne has 
pronounced this document to be valid.” 


This was an example which other Governments might well follow. Where, as in the case 
of Turkey and Persia, with which treaties of friendship and commerce were now being 
negotiated, large exporting countries had no resident Chinese representative, applications 
could be addressed to the nearest existing legation or consulate. 


M. Sawapa (Japan) was glad to note from the reports submitted and the interesting 
statement made by M. Hoo that, in spite of the political and other difficulties encountered, 
the Chinese Government was making every effort to suppress the cultivation of opium and 
the illicit traffic in dangerous drugs. The task still to be accomplished was enormous and the 
circumstances were far from propitious, but he trusted that success would ultimately be 
achieved. He fully endorsed the need for international co-operation and could assure the 
Chinese representative and the members of the Committee that, according to the reports 
received, Japanese consular representatives in China were co-operating effectively with the 
Chinese authorities in suppressing the activities of any Japanese traffickers arrested by the 
latter. 

To take the Japanese end of the traffic, the Committee might remember that in 1926 the 
Japanese Government decided to prohibit all exports of drugs to China, even though 
accompanied by official Chinese import certificates, unless the orders were endorsed by Japanese 
consular authorities. Though great pressure had been exerted on the Japanese Government 
to abandon this policy, it would continue to be unswervingly enforced. The regulations 
regarding Japanese subjects in China had been revised in 1929 with a view to prohibiting any 
trading in drugs except with the special permission of the consular authorities and for small 
quantities only. An Ordinance had also been enacted in 1930 providing for the inspection of 
ships suspected of transporting opium. 

In conclusion, he was able to inform the Committee that, in response to the Secretariat’s 
Circular Letter conveying the resolution adopted at the fourteenth session regarding the 
effective suppression of the illicit traffic in dangerous drugs, the Japanese Government had 
resolved to take the necessary steps to enforce the provisions of this recommendation, so far 
as Japanese subjects resident abroad were concerned. 


Mr. Lyatt, referring to the statistics quoted by M. Hoo, fully realised the difficulties of 
condensing a lengthy report, but thought the Secretariat should not omit the total figures of 
seizures in its summaries of annual reports. 

He was gratified to hear from M. Sawada of the close co-operation existing between the 
Japanese and Chinese authorities. The Committee would be still further gratified if the 
Japanese Government would state the actual sentences imposed on Japanese traffickers 
reported by the Chinese authorities. In one particularly notorious case, seven tons of 
benzoylmorphine, heroin and morphine had been imported into Kwangtung obviously with a 
view to being smuggled into the interior. The Committee had not yet heard what sentences 
had been imposed on these traffickers. 


M. ExsTRanp understood Mr. Lyall to suggest that the summaries should be made upon 
different lines. It had been intended to include the statistics asked for in the Synoptical 
Statistical Tables forming Part II of document O.C.1410, but the figures could not be prepared 
intime. A special table had now been compiled and would shortly be available for circulation. 


M. Sawapa (Japan) believed that Mr. Lyall’s request for the lists of offenders prosecuted 
would be met when the consular courts supplied the reports on cases of the drug traffic for 
which the Advisory Committee had asked. He also promised to ascertain the exact sentences 
inflicted on such offenders. The special case of illicit traffic at Kwangtung was still sub 
judice ; a report would be furnished on its termination. 


Mr. Perrins (United Kingdom) drew attention to an obvious mistake in paragraph 7 on 
page 22 of document O.C.1410; the opium imported was surely “ medicinal” and not 
“prepared” opium. Furthermore, English exports of medicinal opium to China in 1930 
amounted to only rg lb. 


Dr. Carriire (Switzerland) similarly pointed out that Switzerland did not manufacture 
prepared opium and could not, therefore, have exported the 2 kilogrammes referred to in the 
same paragraph. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) agreed with Mr. Perrins that the opium should have been 
described as “medicinal”. The figures for England referred to the quantities for which 
import certificates had been issued, which were perhaps higher than those actually exported, 
but he would enquire into the matter. 
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Sir John Campsett (India) shared the concern of the Chinese authorities at the large 
quantities of manufactured drugs which had entered the country. He need not enlarge on 
the point, as the Committee knew exactly where the responsibility lay. During the last two 
years, fortunately, considerable progress had been made towards clearing up the situation. 
It gave him great satisfaction to think that no British country was involved in this traffic 
and that the Government of India had been prominent in calling attention to the much graver 
consequences of drug, as compared with opium, addiction in the case of Oriental populations. 


_ He regretted that the Chinese representative had not been equally frank in regard to the 
opium situation in China. For ten years the Committee had been receiving overwhelming 
evidence of the enormous magnitude of the Chinese production of opium, and of its unfortunate 
but inevitable repercussions on the neighbouring countries ; yet in the summary of the 1930 
report the only reference to the problem was the passage on page 22 reading : 


__ “ Raw opium was produced in certain bandit-infested regions. Correct statistics 
with regard to the total acreage under cultivation are lacking.” 


He fully realised the difficult position of the Chinese Government, and had no wish to be 
over-insistent in his demand for reform. He merely asked the Chinese Government to face 
eae facts, and to admit frankly that for the moment no material improvement could be hoped 

or. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) thought that, if Sir John Campbell had heard his earlier 
statement regarding the work of the Bangkok Conference, he would have realised that 
greater frankness could hardly have been shown. The Chinese Government took the view 
that, so long as neighbouring countries tolerated opium-smoking, it would be very difficult 
for the Chinese Government to stamp out the cultivation of the poppy. This was also 
the view of the Commission of Enquiry, as was proved by the passage he had already quoted 
from its report, 

The lack of statistics regarding opium cultivation was certainly very regrettable, but 
China was not the only country whose statistical returns were incomplete. He agreed that 
exports from India had fallen very considerably in recent years, but there would appear, if he 
read the figures rightly, to be a discrepancy in regard to the stocks of opium in that country at 
the end of 1930. According to the table on page 38 of document C.439.M.186.1931.XI (Report 
to the Council on the Work of the Central Board during its eighth, ninth and tenth sessions and 
on the statistics for the year 1930), the available quantity of raw opium rose during 1930 to 
1,674,123 kilogrammes, out of which a total of 513,586 kilogrammes was stated as being 
consumed and exported, leaving 1,160,537 kilogrammes to be carried over. The stocks 
reported at the end of 1930, however, were only 936,241 kilogrammes, leaving an amount of 
224,296 kilogrammes not accounted for. Again, on page 23 of document O.C.294(g) 
(Summary of Illicit Transactions and Seizures), there was a report (No. 64) of a seizure made at 
Shanghai of 89 kilogrammes 772 grammes of raw opium brought from India on a British vessel. 
He merely gave these instances to show that no country could claim absolute perfection 
either in compiling statistics or in controlling the illicit traffic. 


Sir John CampBELt (India), in reply to M. Hoo, said that the raw opium of Indian origin 
seized in Shanghai was sent by a Chinese resident in India to a confederate in Shanghai. 
The very fact of its being an isolated case, as M. Hoo had stated, proved the general efficacy 
of the elaborate precautions adopted by the Government of India to thwart the activities of 
drug traffickers. 

Regarding the statistics of raw opium for 1930, he understood that the Permanent Central 
Board had already raised the question, and had been informed by the Indian authorities that 
the figures of consumption did not include quantities sent to the Indian States (in 1930, 
67,126 kilogrammes). The Government figures of stocks at the end of a year would, therefore, 
always differ to at least that extent from those of the Permanent Central Board. 


Mr. Lyatt could not express any opinion on the statement made by Sir John Campbell, 
as the letter from the Government of India had only just been received and had not yet been 
submitted to the Permanent Central Board. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) felt that M. Hoo had not quite understood Sir John Campbell's 


request for greater frankness on the part of the Chinese Government. Something more than 
a merely argumentative explanation was wanted to justify the enormous extent of opium 
cultivation in China. The Committee could hardly accept as adequate the observations made 
by M. Hoo when the Bangkok Conference was being discussed. If China sought to justify 
the continuance of opium cultivation by the existence of State monopolies and legitimate 
opium-smoking in adjacent countries, while the latter urged the contraband traffic in Chinese 
opium as a justification for maintaining their monopolies, no progress would ever be made. 
‘A more resolute effort was required to diminish the number of opium cultivators and smokers ; 
Tndia was an example of what could be done in this respect. Fuller details should be given 
in the annual reports as to the exact areas under poppy cultivation, and the reasons, political 
or other, why the problem had not yet been adequately tackled. Such information would 
support the Chinese contention regarding the difficulties of control, and enable the Committee 


to judge how far these difficulties could be overcome. 
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M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) welcomed the admission that the cultivation of the poppy was also a 
political and social problem, as his predecessors had for years past been pointing out to the 
Committee. The Chinese Government was always prepared fully to discuss this question with 
the Powers concerned, for it had a close connection with their relations with China. In passing, 
M. Hoo drew attention to the fact that the reports clearly could not deal with all questions 
relating to opium and that the Belgian report also omitted to deal with the problem of the 
drug traffic in the Belgian Congo. 


M. Srrxs asked the Chinese representative if he could arrange for the wrappers, labels and 
other material evidence of drugs forwarded by post to China to be sent, after seizure, to the 
country from which the drugs were consigned. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) promised to ask his Government to take the necessary action. 


Mr. FuLLer (United States of America) said the United States authorities highly 
appreciated the effective and cordial assistance given by Chinese Government officials in 
suppressing the illicit traffic from China to destinations in the United States. As an example, 

" he described the case of a vessel called the Marabella, constructed in Hong-Kong in 1931 for 
the special purpose of transporting opium from South China to the United States of America. 
Manned by an international crew and flying the flag of Panama, this vessel had loaded up a 
cargo of opium off the southern Chinese coast, left without being regularly cleared and, 
unobserved by the United States authorities owing to heavy fog, transferred its cargo in a 
Mexican port to an aeroplane. After calling on its return at Macao, the Marabella was found 
in Chinese territorial waters and seized by the Maritime Customs authorities, who removed the 
crew and were now using the vessel for their own purposes. Although no seizure of the first 
cargo was made, further use of this vessel had thus been made impossible by the prompt action 
of the Chinese authorities. 


The CuairMAN drew the attention of the Committee to the importance of throwing light 
on the considerable discrepancies between the documents submitted to the Commission of 
Enquiry and the reports from the Chinese Government as regards the extent of the poppy 
cultivation, the smuggling of prepared or raw opium, and the use of opium for smoking in 
China. He hoped that entirely satisfactory explanations of these discrepancies would be 
forthcoming later. The question was most important and the Committee should take 
appropriate measures to settle it. The Committee was also glad to note, from M. Hoo’s 
remarks concerning the number of anti-opium associations, that public opinion in China realised 
the gravity of the situation. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) reminded the Committee that the Chinese point of view on the report 
of the Commission of Enquiry had already been expressed by M. Woo Kaiseng at the Council’s 


meeting on January 22nd, 1931. He hoped that it would be possible in future to supply the 
fullest possible data on the opium situation in China. 


792. Drug Situation in the Far East : Concerted Action by China and the Treaty 
Powers. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed, in view of the complicated nature of the question and the lack 
of complete documentation, to adjourn, with M. Hoo’s consent, the consideration of this 
question to the next session, 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) had been instructed to get into touch with the Powers most closely 
interested, but, if this could be arranged privately without loss of time, he would agree to the 
question being adjourned. 


The CHAIRMAN suggested that the representatives of the Powers concerned should discuss 
the question with the Chinese representative during the present session. 


793. Drug Situation in the Far East: Annual Reports on Traffic in Opium and Other 
Dangerous Drugs in regard to the Foreign Concessions and Settlements in China. 


M. ExstRanp announced that, as no replies had been received to the Circular Letters sent 
to the various Governments, no action was possible for the moment. 


The CHAIRMAN said the question would be taken up at the Committee’s next session. 


M. HooChi Tsai (China), while expressing the hope that the drug situationin the concessions 
would be dealt with as soon as possible in an annual report, repeated the reservation made by 
previous Chinese representatives on the legal question as to which authority was entitled to 
make a report on the traffic in foreign concessions and settlements. 


TWENTY-THIRD MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Thursday, April 28th, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcors (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Cavazzoni (Italy) and Sir Malcolm Delevingne 
(United Kingdom), who was replaced by Mr. Perrins. 


794. Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation) (Document O.C.1410). 


Synoptic STATISTICAL TABLES. 


The CHairMAN drew the attention of the members of the Committee to document O.C.1429 
concerning the synoptic statistical tables prepared by the Secretariat. 

This was the first time these synoptic statistical tables had been prepared. The 
Secretariat had prepared them in a comparatively short time, and the members of the 
Committee would probably note in them a certain number of inaccuracies and misprints. 
All criticisms and suggestions for their improvement would be welcomed by the Secretariat. 


Sir John CampseELt (India) recognised that much work had been done in preparing these 
tables, but he considered that the results were not in proportion to the labour entailed. 

Under the present system, Governments sent certain statistics to the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, whose duty it was the examine them, clear up any discrepancies and publish 
them in a correct and accurate form. The Board’s statistics formed the quarry from which 
the figures given in the present tables had been dug. Where these figures proved insufficient 
for the present purpose, further information could only be obtained from the annual reports 
from Governments. If the Secretariat was going to rearrange the statistics compiled by the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and present them under a new guise in the form of synoptic 
statistical tables, the members of the Advisory Committee had the heavy responsibility of 
making certain that these figures were correct. The time available did not, in fact, admit of 
such a check. Personally, he thought that it was wiser to consult these statistics, in their 
original form as published by the Board, when any particular question arose. Thereby the 
members of the Committee would always be closer to their problem than by the present scheme 
of attempting to cover all problems with one set of synoptic tables. 

He noted that the penultimate paragraph of the Director's statement said that, “in 
response to the wish expressed by M, Chodzko, the Secretariat was prepared to publish a 
commentary on the general situation as regards opium and narcotics, as shown by these 
statistics ”. He thought it would be dangerous to support this proposal. The Secretariat 
was already overcharged with work ; and he saw no reason why the members could not form 
their own commentary on the statistics supplied. In his opinion, the members of the 
Committee would be abdicating their rights if they asked the Secretariat to prepare such a 
commentary. 

He suggested that the Committee should ask the Secretariat to abandon this laborious 
and unfruitful task of preparing synoptic tables. Apart from a special exception which might 
be made in favour of statistics with regard to prepared opium, he was convinced that the 
members of the Committee would find the statistics compiled by the Permanent Central 
Opium Board sufficient for their purpose ; and, if any particular problem arose in the course 
of the Committee's discussions, the Secretariat could always be asked to prepare a special 
statistical table for the convenience of the members. If this proposal were accepted, no 
detailed examination of the synoptic statistical tables would be necessary ; but, if the members 
of the Committee decided otherwise, he was prepared to discuss the statistics table by table. 
In his view, they were inaccurate in several respects. 


The CHAIRMAN was surprised that Sir John Campbell had cast aspersions on the utility 
of the synoptic statistical tables. They had been drawn up in consequence of a resolution 
adopted by the Advisory Committee on February 14th, 1930, which proposed “that the 
Secretariat should extract from the statistical tables issued by the Central Board such statistical 
information as might seem of special importance ”. 

Sir John Campbell proposed that the members of the Advisory Committee should content 
themselves with the Board’s statistics and rearrange thousands of figures for the study of a 
particular question. It would also be necessary for each member of the Committee, in dealing 
with each case, to do the same work as the Secretariat had done in compiling the present tables. 
That would be a considerable and almost impossible task. It was quite essential to leave this 
enormous work to the Secretariat. M. Bourgois laid stress on the utility of the four groups into 
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which the statistics were classified in these tables and which did not exist in the statistics 
used by the Board : raw materials, manufactured drugs, prepared opium and the illicit traffic. 


He would not insist on the commentary proposed by M. Chodzko, but he thought that a 
commentary, such as that drawn up by the Secretariat, would prove very useful, since it 
emphasised the exact significance of certain statistics which might otherwise give rise to 
misapprehension. 

In conclusion, he said that he considered the tables were of considerable value and 
indispensable, both for the members of the Committee and for the general public. 


Dr. CarrizRE (Switzerland) wished to render homage to the Secretariat for the work it 
had done. Those who knew anything about the difficulty of drawing up such tables would 
realise the immensity of the task. 

He agreed that statistics presented in such a form could be of considerable use, but he 
warned the members against thinking that they could ever give a completely accurate account 
of any situation. There was a distinct difference between the statistics provided by the 
Central Board and those drawn up by the Secretariat. The Board’s statistics were intended 
to provide information about the situation in various countries at a fixed moment, whereas 
the Secretariat’s statistics made it possible to trace its evolution over a period of years. He 
was convinced that. these tables were of great utility, and in compiling them the Secretariat 
had done a work that he could not possibly carry out himself. 

He agreed, however, that this work might be considerably simplified. He wondered, for 
instance, whether Table VI, showing the available quantity of coca leaves and the quantity 
used in manufacture during the years 1926 to 1930, and the stock at the end of the years 1929 
and 1930, was of real value ; and he queried the use of a minus sign to indicate an excess of 
exports over production. He thought that a commentary, drawn up on the lines suggested 
by M. Chodzko, might be valuable to the members of the Committee, and he could not see that 
such a general review of the statistical tables would in any way usurp the rights of the members 
themselves. 


Sir John Campsect (India) considered that the Chairman's surprise at the attitude he had 
taken was hardly justified. It was true that the synoptic statistical tables were said to have 
been drawn up as a result of the resolution adopted by the Advisory Committee during its 
thirteenth session ; but, if this resolution were examined more carefully, it would be found that 
the work carried out by the Secretariat bore no resemblance to the Advisory Committee's 
proposal. The full text of the resolution ran as follows : 


“As regards the summary of annual reports prepared each year by the 
Secretariat, it is proposed this document should no longer contain statistical tables, 
except as regards prepared opium and possibly seizures (amount seized and method of 
disposal), but that the Secretariat should extract from the statistical tables issued by 
the Central Board, and use in summarising each report, such statistical information 
as might seem of special importance.” 


There was one point he had not dealt with in his earlier remarks—namely, the question 
of expenditure. If the Advisory Committee spent money in preparing and publishing a 
réchaujfé of the Central Board's statistics, he felt convinced that the Fourth Committee would 
have some pungent comments to make ; and the Committee would find it all the more difficult 
to meet criticism of that nature, since it had experienced considerable trouble in finding 
sufficient money to print its Minutes. 

The Chairman had suggested that the statistical tables would enable members to compare 
the situation over a period of years. This could be done just as well by using the Central 
Board's statistics. It had also been stated that it was most desirable to issue such tables to 
the public; but he thought that there was a very real danger that the public might be 
misinformed, since it was difficult to avoid mistakes when preparing such tables ; and in the 
tables before the Committee very serious mistakes had been made. A further danger lay in 
the way some of the figures were presented ; it would be easy for some overworked journalist 
to misunderstand the implications of certain figures. For instance, the totals given in 
Table XIII, showing the number of registered or licensed smokers, increased from 52,055 in 
1g2r to 407,846 in 1930. In Table XI, showing the manufacture of prepared opium, the 
percentage of the manufacture in relation to the total manufacture of the first seven countries 
appearing in the table was given, in the case of the Straits Settlements, as between 35 and 
45 per cent for the years 1921 to 1930 ; but, in the annual average column, this percentage had 
dropped inexplicably to 12.5 per cent. 

If these tables were to be published, it was essential that they should be absolutely 
accurate, and the Committee would have to take care to foresee some, at least, of the probable 
errors the Press or public might make in their interpretation. 

The errors he had discovered in the present tables were so formidable that he had the 
strongest disinclination to be associated with them in any form. Should these synoptic 
statistical tables be published, he wished to disclaim all responsibility for their accuracy. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) thought that Sir John Campbell might have emphasised the utility 
of many of the tables, but agreed that they revealed an unfortunate tendency to systematise 
land totaise the figures to excess. As an instance, he cited Table X.A, showing the rate of 
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consumption of morphine in 1930. There, under the heading Falkland Islands, it was said 
that the consumption per million inhabitants was 500 kilogrammes. He also queried the 
advisability of including the Falkland Islands, when there was no mention of more important 
countries, such as Spain and Roumania. Another mistake he had noticed was that in 
Table X.A the population of the United States was given as 122,285,000 and in Table X.C as 
112,285,000. 


He agreed with Sir John Campbell that the totals given in Table XIII were most 
misleading, and he thought that a note might be put at the head of the table to show where 
gaps in the information occurred. 

While wishing to render full homage to the Secretariat for the immense work it had done, 
he feared that it had been guilty of an excess of good faith and wondered whether the 
publication of these statistical tables might not do more harm than good. 


The Cuarrman was pleased that M. Carnoy’s objections to the tables were not objections 
of principle. 

Personally, he had more faith in the good sense of the Press and public than Sir John 
Campbell, and he considered it the duty of the Committee to take every precaution to avoid a 
misunderstanding. The statistical tables were a completely new arrangement of material 
that had been largely provided by the Central Board’s figures. The figures were the same, but 
their grouping, their presentation, was different, and, when such statistics related to various 
subjects and involved millions of figures, the method of presentation played an important part. 

The publication of the synoptic statistical jtables was, in his view, at least as important 
as the printing of the Minutes. 


M. Sreric (Member of the Opium Section), replying to members’ criticisms of technical 
mistakes, said that there appeared to be three groups of errors. 


The first group consisted of ordinary misprints. Under this heading came the population 
figure for the United States in Table X. 


The second group consisted of errors which had been caused by the fact that the Secretariat 
had copied figures from other documents. For instance, the figures for the morphine 
consumption of the Falkland Islands in 1930 had been obtained from one of the Central 
Board’s documents, and, in answer to M. Carnoy's criticism, he referred him to the penultimate 
paragraph of the explanatory note to Table X.A, in which particular attention is called to the 
figures of the Falkland Islands. 


The third group contained errors of arrangement and the like. For instance, the grand 
totals given in Tables IV, XI and XIII should have been printed in small instead of heavy 
type, and within brackets, since these totals were not representative. 


In reply to Dr. Carriére, he explained that the negative sign used in Table VI was a 
statistical sign, an explanation of which would be found in the explanatory note to that table. 

With reference to Sir John Campbell’s remarks concerning Table XI, he emphasised the 
difference between the percentages in columns 2 to 12 and those in column 13 : the former 
showed the percentage of the manufacture in relation to the total manufacture of the first 
seven countries appearing in the table ; the latter, the percentage of the annual averages of 
all the countries included in the table (namely, twelve) in relation to the total averages of these 
twelve countries. For this reason, the percentages concerning the Straits Settlements, which 
were included among the first seven countries in the table, showed percentages for the years 
1921 to 1930 varying from 35.7 to 46.6, whereas the percentage showing the average for the 
same country in relation to the total averages came only to 12.5. 

The reason for the insertion of the figures giving the percentages and averages in 
Table XI was explained in the third paragraph of the Explanatory Note. An example would 
illustrate the utility of these percentages : The absolute figures for Formosa showed that, 
in 1924 (column 5(a)) and in 1929 (column 10(a)), there had been a marked decrease in the 
manufacture of prepared opium in relation to the manufacture by that country in 1923 
(column 4(a)) and 1928 (column 9 (a)) respectively, while the percentages of the manufacture 
of Formosa in relation to the total manufacture of the first seven countries in the table showed 
an increase for the same years. 


TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Friday, April 2th, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Cavazzoni (Italy). M. Sepahbodi, representative 
of Persia, and Chevket Fuat Bey, representative of Turkey, attended this meeting. 
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795. Preparatory Work for a Conference to consider the Possibility of limiting and 


controlling the Cultivation of the Opium Poppy and the Cultivation and 
Harvesting of the Coca Leaf. 


The CuarrMan said that the memorandum drawn up by the Secretariat (document 
0.C.1419) showed the complicated nature of the problem to be examined. He asked the 
representative of the United Kingdom to state his views on the method of work to be 
employed for this study. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) pointed out that there was a two-fold task 
before the Committee : first, to study and report to the Council on the question of a Conference 
of Governments to investigate the possibility of limiting poppy cultivation and, in the second 
place, to comply with the request of the Assembly to collect “ all material that may serve as a 
basis for the discussions ” of the proposed Conference and “ to send a questionnaire to the 
Governments Members and non-members of the League”. Both projects depended for their 
realisation on the co-operation of the producing countries concerned. He suggested, therefore, 
that the Committee should first hear the views of the representatives of India, Persia, Turkey 
and Yugoslavia. 


M. Costa pu ReEts (Bolivia) announced that, to show its interest in the campaign against 
the illicit drug traffic, Bolivia had now ratified the Geneva Convention of 1925, subject, 
however, to the express reservation that that country could not undertake to limit the 
production or manufacture of coca or introduce any legislation prohibiting its use by the native 
population. The reasons for this reservation were the existence in South America, particularly 
in Bolivia, of large native populations who had for centuries been accustomed to grow coca 
leaves for consumption and petty trade. The coca obtained was used for medical purposes 
and also as a substitute for tobacco or alcohol, with seemingly harmless effects. Any scheme 
for the limitation of production or consumption would therefore encounter the utmost resistance 
from the native population, and its enforcement would only serve to transform the aborigine 
into a law-breaker. The coca plant, moreover, did not demand special cultivation, as it grew 
practically wild, and no artificial control of production could therefore be imposed. 

In these circumstances, he suggested that a strict distinction should be drawn between the 
two raw materials. The question for the Committee to decide was whether it was, in principle, 
possible to convene a Conference for limiting their production, 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) pointed out that other countries besides those producing coca leaves 
and opium were equally interested in the question of limitation. He failed to see the need for 
a special Conference, seeing that the composition of the Advisory Committee itself qualified 
it to deal with the problems raised in the Council and Assembly resolutions. 


The CuairMAN reminded the Committee of the precise and imperative wording of the last 
paragraph of the resolution. Before recommending the Council to convene a Conference, the 
Committee should therefore first arrange for the collection of useful documentation, 


Sir Malcolm DELEviINGNE (United Kingdom) ‘reiterated his opinion that the possibility 
of collecting the necessary material would depend on the co-operation of the producing 
countries. The representatives of the latter should therefore be asked for their views. 


The CuairMAN pointed out that, at the Assembly, no objections to the measures proposed 
had been raised by any of the countries most closely concerned. The resolution of the Fifth 
Committee had been submitted by the delegate of Panama and supported by the Chinese 
delegate. It would clearly be useful to know to what extent the producing countries were 
prepared to collaborate in the preparatory work involved, but the Committee must also bear in 
mind the peremptory form of the Assembly’s resolution. 


M. Costa pu ReEts (Bolivia) agreed that preliminary soundings were advisable, otherwise 
the Conference might be a fiasco and the prestige of the League would suffer accordingly. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) said that, while it was unwise deliberately to court failure, the 
possible difficulties should not be exaggerated or regarded as insoluble. There was no 
intention to inflict unnecessary hardship on growers by imposing immediate prohibition, but 
it was essential to start tackling the problem. 


M. Casares (Spain) deprecated the reopening by the Committee of questions which had 
already been settled. The implications of the Council and Assembly resolutions were 
sufficiently clear, and there could be no doubt that the Committee’s first duty was to draw 
up a questionnaire and, on the basis of the replies received, advise the League authorities 
whether a Conference could be successfully held or not. If the questionnaire to be sent to 
producing countries were to open with an enquiry as to their readiness to supply all the 
necessary information and to co-operate in the work of the Conference, the Committee's 
further course of action would then be clear. 


The CuarrMAN concurred. It was not for the Committee to offer objections which had not 
been raised by the representatives of Governments at the Assembly. 


M. Osrapovitcu (Yugoslavia) considered that the Committee was a technical and advisory 
organ and must confine itself to carrying out the orders of the Assembly and of the Council. 
It was, therefore, not for the Committee to ask the representatives of producing countries 
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whether their Governments could accept the principle of limitation and to what degree they 
were prepared to participate in an eventual conference. Moreover, the Tepresentatives in 
question were not authorised to make any such declaration. The Committee’s duty at the 
moment was to study the memorandum prepared by the Secretariat and draw up the 
questionnaire suggested in the Assembly resolution. 


_M., Hoo Chi Tsai (China) agreed with M. Casares and M. Obradovitch that the Committee's 
duties were defined by the resolution of the Assembly. 


The Cuarrman felt that the complexity of the problem should not deter the Committee 
from the work of preparing the necessary documentation. Though complete control and 
limitation of consumption were extremely difficult, a considerable diminution of the present 


area under cultivation appeared to be relatively easy and would be a very considerable initial 
achievement. 


Sir John CampseE rt (India) thought it would be preferable to have the actual views of the 
Persian and Turkish representatives, rather than forecasts of such views by other members. 


CuEvket Fuat Bey (Turkey) believed the Committee would be interested in hearing 
details of the agreement concluded between Turkey and Yugoslavia regarding the control of 
the production and exportation of opium. 

The export of raw opium from these countries was placed under the control of a “ Central 
Opium Bureau”. All raw opium sent abroad must be accompanied by an export certificate 
issued by the relevant supervisory authority, and be registered by the respective Customs 
authorities when leaving the country of origin. No opium might be sold or shipped abroad 
without the express orders of the Central Bureau, which would lay down beforehand the 
quantities of opium which it was prepared to sell during a given quarter. The Bureau could 
make agreements with similar bodies in other opium-producing countries subject to the 
approval of both the contracting parties. Any raw opium not exported in accordance with the 
above conditions would be regarded as contraband, and the contracting parties undertook to 
amend, where necessary, their legislation so as to enable such traffic to be repressed. They 
also undertook to report to one another all cases of illicit traffic. The agreement would be 
submitted to the legislatures of the respective countries for ratification and would come into 
force one month after such ratification. 

The question of the limitation of poppy cultivation raised very serious problems of a social, 
economic and financial nature. The interests of the small peasant cultivators in producing 
countries would have to be taken into consideration and the repercussions of limitation on 
budgetary revenues would be very serious. The Turkish Government, nevertheless, was 
prepared to discuss the principle of controlling the cultivation of the opium poppy. 


M. Sepanson! (Persia) emphasised the serious financial consequences to Persia of any 
measure which would restrict the cultivation of the opium poppy. He had, nevertheless, been 
instructed by his Government to say that it had no objections, in principle, to the convening 
of a Conference for this purpose. The documentation to be collected appeared to be rather 
formidable, but Persia would do its best in this connection also. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) wished, in the first place, to make it clear 
that the quotation on page I of the Secretariat’s memorandum was not the actual wording of 
the Council resolution of January 22nd, 1931, but one of the suggestions of the Commission 
of Enquiry which was referred to in the Yugoslav representative’s report to the Council. The 
Council’s actual decision was “to ask the Advisory Committee to study this question and 
report to it ”, and the words “ approved by the Council on January 22nd, 1931, in the course 
of its sixty-second session ” should be struck out. The Committee had therefore to report on 
the question of holding a Conference, but he agreed with M. Casares that the first thing to do 
was to send out a questionnaire as proposed by the Assembly. The value of this questionnaire 
would largely depend, he thought, on the assistance furnished and the attitude taken by the 
producing countries. He understood M. Casares to suggest that producing countries be asked 
in the questionnaire whether they would give facilities for an enquiry on the spot. The 
Council’s idea, he thought, was rather that Governments should be asked to supply the 
information themselves. The Committee might now start considering the form of the 
questionnaire to be sent. 


The CHAIRMAN understood that the Committee was now agreed on the prior necessity of 
collecting documentation and sending out a questionnaire, and that the discussion on the 
possibility of holding the Conference might be adjourned. 


Mr. FULLER (United States of America) said his Government took the view that the only 
radical solution of the illicit traffic and drug problem was to limit the cultivation of the raw 
materials employed. He was therefore gratified to hear the representatives of producing 
countries state their willingness to participate in a Conference to be called for this purpose. 
It was equally important that full material should be collected beforehand and thoroughly 
studied, so that the Conference, when held, could adopt a considered decision. Invitations to 
the future Conference should not be confined only to those countries which were now 
producers of opium, but to all countries which had introduced or might in future introduce such 
cultivation. 


The CHAIRMAN assumed that a sub-committee would have to be appointed to draw up 
the questionnaire. 
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M. Rensorc (Member of the Opium Section) enquired whether the Committee could not 
use the Secretariat’s memorandum as a basis for drafting the questionnaire. The Secretariat 
was prepared to draft such a questionnaire for the Committee's use if the Committee would now 
discuss its memorandum in detail and indicate what particular points should be embodied in 
the questionnaire. 


Sir Malcolm DELevinene (United Kingdom) proposed that the Secretariat’s memorandum 
should be discussed at the afternoon meeting. The Secretariat might then be asked, in 
the light of that discussion, to prepare a draft questionnaire which could be circulated by post 
to the members of the Committee for their approval. 


M. van WettuM (Netherlands) pointed out that there should be separate questionnaires 
for coca and poppy cultivation. 


TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Friday, April 29th, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Cavazzoni (Italy). M. Sepahbodi, representative of 
Persia, and Chevket Fuat Bey, representative of Turkey, attended this meeting. 


796. Illicit Traffic and Seizures : Methods employed for the Disposal of Drugs seized 
and the Manner in which those Seizures are shown in the National Statistics 
by the Governments (Continuation). 


The CHAIRMAN reminded the Committee that, at its nineteenth meeting, during the 
discussion on the programme of work, Mr. Lyall, President of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, had said that nothing could be done in this matter, so far as the Board was concerned. 


Sir John CAmpBELt (India) was convinced that there was nothing further to be done, since 
the information was already asked for and given by certain Governments. 


The CHARMAN said that, in that case, it would be sufficient to draw the attention of 
Governments to this point in the report without adopting a special resolution. 


The Committee agreed. 


797. Preparatory Work for a Conference to consider the Possibility of limiting and 
controlling the Cultivation of the Opium Poppy and the Cultivation and 
Harvesting of the Coca Leaf (Continuation). 


Sir John CampBext (India) pointed out two fundamental misconceptions in the document 
prepared by the Secretariat (document O.C.1419). In the section “ Legitimate Needs of the 
World in Raw Opium and Coca Leaf”, it was said (page 4) that “the raw-opium requirements 
of the countries in which the habit of smoking and eating opium is temporarily authorised can 
be established on the basis of the particulars given by the Governments of the countries 
concerned in reply to the questionnaire mentioned in the Assembly's resolution”. It was 
incorrect to say that the habit of eating raw opium was temporarily authorised. 

The first paragraph of the same section read as follows : “ The determining factor as 
regards the quantities to which the production of raw materials should be limited is constituted 
by the legitimate requirements—i.e., the medical and scientific requirements—of the world 
in raw opium and coca leaf”. This also was incorrect. There was no authority for stating 
that the production of raw opium should be limited to medical and scientific requirements. 


M. Ste1n1G (Member of the Opium Section), replying to the first objection raised by Sir 
John Campbell, said that the Secretariat had found indications in certain reports that opium 
was eaten as well as smoked. Nevertheless, the words “ temporarily authorised ” should 
refer only to opium for smoking—that was to say, to prepared opium. 

The sentences quoted from the'first paragraph of the section entitled “ Legitimate Needs 
of the World in Raw Opium and Coca Leaf ” were based on the Preamble of the Convention 
for limiting the Manufacture and regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, the purpose 
of which was to limit “ the manufacture of narcotic drugs to the world’s legitimate requirements 
for medical and scientific purposes”. As narcotic drugs were manufactured from raw 
materials, the above formula had been widened so as to include raw materials. That did not 
in any way mean that world medical and scientific requirements of raw materials were 
exclusively determined by the quantities necessary for the manufacture of drugs. In the 
document prepared by the Secretariat, a clear distinction was made in paragraph I, on page 3, 
between world medical and scientific requirements of raw opium and coca leaves for the 
purpose of manufacturing drugs and for immediate medical purposes. 
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M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) drew attention to the last sentence in the first paragraph of the 
same section of the Secretariat’s document, which said that, “ as regards raw opium, account 
should also be taken of the fact that the use of prepared opium is temporarily authorised in 
certain countries”. This sentence should be put in a separate paragraph, otherwise it would 
create the impression that prepared opium was also one of the world’s legitimate requirements. 


M. van Werrum (Netherlands) did not agree that the paragraph should be altered. 
Under the Hague Convention, it was legitimate in certain countries to use raw opium to 
manufacture prepared opium. 


Sir Malcolm Drtevincne (United Kingdom) suggested that the word “legitimate ” 
should be omitted from the title of the section. 


Sir John Campsett (India) suggested that the following draft of the first paragraph of 
this section might meet with general approval : 


“The determining factor as regards the quantities to which the production of 
raw materials should be limited is constituted in part by the medical and scientific 
requirements. As regards raw opium, account should also be taken of the fact that 
the use of prepared opium is temporarily authorised in certain countries and that 
Taw opium is eaten in others.” 


The Committee approved this draft and agreed to omit the word “ legitimate” from the title. 


Sir John CAMPBELL (India) drew attention to two technical points. 


The memorandum did not refer to the question of the moisture content of opium. The 
percentage of water in opium varied considerably, and it was essential that the actual opium 
content should be known. 

Nor was there any mention of the codeine content of raw opium. 

He quoted also the last sentence of Section 1, which ran as follows : “ As regards the 
morphine content of raw opium, the observations made above with regard to manufactured 
narcotics should also be taken into consideration in the case of opium for smoking and eating.” 
He pointed.out that the morphine content of opium was regarded as immaterial by the 
consumer. Fluctuations in the morphine content had no effect whatever on the quantities of 
opium used for smoking and eating. 


M. Renzorc (Member of the Opium Section) said that the Secretariat had mentioned the 
morphine content of raw opium because this was a factor that must be known if an attempt 
was made to limit the world production of raw opium, 

Replying to Sir John Campbell’s reference to the codeine content of raw opium, he pointed 
out that the foot note (2) on page 3 of the document mentioned codeine as one of the principal 
alkaloids contained in raw opium. 


Sir John Campsett (India) said that the mention in the footnote was not sufficient. This 
factor should also be taken into consideration in the questionnaire. 

Returning to the question of the morphine content of raw opium, he said that the fact 
that opium smokers and eaters paid no attention to the morphine content of raw opium would 
considerably simplify the Committee's task. It was only in the manufacture of narcotic drugs 
that the morphine content had to be taken into consideration. 


The CHAIRMAN agreed with Sir John Campbell. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that the Committee's present business was 
to decide what additional information was needed beyond that already available. Information 
concerning the needs of the world in raw opium and coca leaf for medical and scientific purposes 
was already required under the existing Conventions ; consequently, a new questionnaire was 
unnecessary under that head. : ‘ 

Further, the countries with opium monopolies had already been asked for information 
concerning the amount of opium consumed by smokers. It was true that no returns had been 
received from some producing countries ; but the utmost the Committee need do was to ask 
the Governments concerned if they could estimate the amounts required for internal 
consumption, and thereby complete the information already provided by Government reports 
and the statistics of the Permanent Central Opium Board. i 

Referring to the morphine content of raw opium, Sir Malcolm said that this was not a 
matter where producing countries (with the exception of India) were in a position to give 
information. The morphine content was determined in the country of importation. For 
instance, Turkish opium was sold on the basis of the morphine content as ascertained by certain 
analysts in importing countries, such as Harrison and Self in the United Kingdom. Care 
must be taken to word the present questionnaire in such a way as to refrain from asking exporting 
countries for information which they were unable to give. 


The CHAIRMAN mentioned that the morphine content of raw opium varied from country 
to country and in the same country according to the season. He thought that this was a factor 
that should be taken into account when addressing the questionnaire to Governments. 


M. Oprapovitcn (Yugoslavia) said that the question of the method used for analysing 
opium to arrive at its morphine content was of considerable importance. He drew attention 
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to the following sentence in the document before the Committee : “ Furthermore, the 
pharmacopeeias of different countries prescribe different methods to determine the morphine 
content ; and, according to the method of analysis employed, one and the same sample of raw 
opium may show discrepancies of as much as 2 per cent.” 

According to the methods employed, the morphine content could vary from between 
xo and 12 per cent, and this meant a possible discrepancy of 20 per cent, not 2 per cent. 

He pointed out that the new opium monopoly would only come into force in Yugoslavia 
on May Ist of the current year. Until then, the opium exported by private firms had always 
been standardised opium, the morphine content of which was accurately known to the exporters 
because they had conditioned it. The exporting firms had not been compelled to inform the 
Government of the percentage of morphine content, but after May 1st Yugoslavia would bein 
a position to supply full particulars regarding its opium exports. 

He hoped that the Committee of Experts for standardising methods of ascertaining the 
morphine content of opium would succeed in arriving at a single standardised method of 
analysis. 


Dr. CARRIERE (Switzerland) said that the Committee of Experts would soon have 
completed its work. He agreed with Sir John Campbell that it was not important for the 
Committee to have information on the morphine content of raw opium, so far as the smoking 
and eating of opium were concerned. 


(The continuation of the discussion was adjourned to the next meeting). 


798. Appointment of the Commission provided for in Article III of the Protocol to 
the Geneva Agreement of 1925 : Draft Resolution submitted by M. Casares 
(Continuation). 


M. Casares (Spain) read the following draft resolution : 


“The Advisory Committee, being anxious to ensure the full and definitive 
execution of the measures provided for in the Protocol to the Agreement signed at 
Geneva on February rth, 1925, as the outcome of the first Geneva Opium Conference 
of that year, calls the attention of the Council of the League of Nations to Article III 
of that Protocol, and requests the Council to proceed as speedily as possible to the 
appointment of the Commission provided for in that article.” 


He said that, in presenting this draft resolution, he had no illusions as to the fate it would 
encounter, especially since certain of his colleagues, whose enthusiastic support had been 
promised him, were no longer present. Nevertheless, he felt himself compelled to submit the 
draft resolution, were it only to save the face of the Advisory Committee so far as the problem 
of opium for smoking was concerned. 

During the present session, the members of the Committee had had occasion to realise the 
importance and gravity of this problem and also the preoccupations, not only of those countries 
the interests of which in the question were moral and material, but also of those which had no 
direct material interests at stake but which, as signatories of the Hague Convention of 1912 
and Members of the League of Nations, were obliged to see that all Conventions or agreements 
concerning the problem of opium and its derivatives were put into application. 

During the discussions of the work of the Bangkok Conference, a question was raised 
concerning the reasons which had so far prevented the Council from nominating the Commission 
provided by Article III of the Protocol to the Geneva Agreement of 1925 ; and, in reply, the 
Director of the Opium Section had said that the Commission had not been nominated because 
none of the parties concerned had invited the Council to put this provision into force and 
because the Council, on its side, had not taken the initiative? 

M. Casares had not drawn the Committee’s attention to this point in order to reopen the 
discussion or to provoke a debate on the legal interpretation of the provisions of Article III of 
the Protocol, but only in order to draw certain conclusions therefrom. 

What really interested public opinion, and what ought to interest the League of Nations, 
and especially the Advisory Committee, was the solution of the problem—namely, the total 
suppression of the use of prepared opium within as brief a period as possible. Article II of 
the Protocol provided the Committee with a possibility of action, which it could not neglect 
without incurring serious responsibility. This article stipulated that “ the States signatories 
will take any further measures which may be necessary ” (and no one was prepared to deny 
the necessity of these measures to-day) “in order to reduce consumption ay prepared opium 
in the territories under their authority, so that such use may be completely suppressed within 
a period of not more than fifteen years " from a given date. This was the article that had led 
the world to hope that the legal consumption of prepared opium would be pupprcesed by an 
agreement between the countries concerned. But if these hopes were to be fulfilled, and if the 
article in question was not to prove a mere sop thrown to Cerberus, this period of fifteen years 
would have to begin to run. Should the point of departure be indefinitely postponed, the 
date of the suppression of the legal use of prepared opium would be fifteen years later than 
infinity—that was to say, never. 

The object of his resolution was to express the desire of all the members of the Advisory 
Committee, and, if that were impossible, the desire of certain members of the Committee, to 
see the beginning of the period of fifteen years fixed at as early a date as possible. Had the 


1 See Minutes of the thirteenth meeting. 
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Council the right to take the initiative in nominating the Commission which was to fix the 
moment when this period of fifteen years was to begin? In his opinion, the reply was in the 
affirmative. But, in any case, the legal problem concerning the obligations of the Council 
under the Protocol to the Agreement of 1925 did not come within the scope of the Advisory 
Committee. It was competent, and it was its duty, to draw the Council’s attention to every 
possibility of action contained in the Opium Agreements and Conventions. If, when faced 
by this resolution, the Council announced that it was unable to act, the Advisory Committee 
would incur no responsibility and would have done its duty. If, however, the League of 
Nations were accused one day of having forgotten Articles II and III of the Protocol of the 
1925 Agreement, the Council might turn to the Advisory Committee and reproach it for lack 
of zeal in carrying out the task with which it had been entrusted. 

The line of action M. Casares proposed was of all the more pressing importance in view 
of the example of India. The Government of India had drawn up a programme for the gradual 
reduction of the export of raw opium used for prepared opium, and, although this programme 
entailed a material sacrifice running into millions of gold francs, it had been put into force 
and was still in execution, in spite of the fact that the Government of India might certainly 
have used the economic, social and even political conditions of other countries as an excuse to 
suspend it. 

He therefore asked the Committee to give its opinion on his resolution, and, should it be 
impossible to obtain a unanimous vote, he asked that the text of the resolution and the 
statement he had just made should be inserted im extenso in the Minutes and mentioned in the 
Committee’s report to the Council. 

M. Exstranp said that he had asked the Legal Section of the Secretariat to give its 
opinion on the following questions :; “ Was the fact that all opium-producing countries had not 
signed the Protocol drawn up at the first or at the second Opium Conference, or had not 
ratified the Geneva Convention, an obstacle to the appointment by the Council of the 
Commission mentioned in Article III of the Protocol to the Geneva Agreement ? Were the 
Commissions mentioned in Article II of the Protocol to the Geneva Convention and Article IIT 
of the Protocol to the Geneva Agreement one and the same ?” 

In reply, the Legal Section had said that it was clear from the Preamble to the Protocols, 
and also from the records of the two Conferences, that the two Protocols were closely 
interconnected. It was clear also that only a single Commission was contemplated by the two 
Protocols, and that it was to be established for the purpose of deciding whether the fifteen 
years’ period should commence. 

In the opinion of the Legal Section, the obligations of the Protocol of February 1gth, 1925, 
came into force for each signatory State at the same time as the Geneva Convention, and under 
the Protocol had to be executed within a five-year period ending February rgth, 1930. The 
Council was legally able to appoint the Commission as soon as the five years had expired, because 
both Protocols were in force and there was no provision making such appointment conditional 
on the acceptance of either Protocol by any particular State or group of States. It did not 
follow, however, that at the end of this five-year period the Council was bound to appoint the 
contemplated Commission, 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) did not think that the difficulties in the way of the appointment of 
the Commission would prove very considerable, During the present session, the representatives 
of Turkey and Persia had assured the Committee of the good intentions of their Governments, 
and he thought that if this Commission were appointed by the Council it would have a good 
chance of success. 

During a previous meeting, the Committee had engaged in a somewhat lively discussion 
on the results of the Bangkok Conference, and that discussion had led to the submission of a 
draft resolution! which was rejected * because it appeared to arouse the susceptibilities of 
certain States. The fact that it had not been adopted did not imply that the members of the 
Committee considered that the Bangkok Conference had been a success or that they approved 
of the somewhat pessimistic tone of its Final Act. It was the Committee's duty to take 
energetic measures to deal with the opium problem in the Far East. Preparations were already 
being made for a conference to consider the possibility of limiting and controlling the cultivation 
of the opium poppy, and he now asked the Committee to adopt the draft resolution before it, 
which would lead to the appointment of the Commission to enquire into the question of the 
export of raw opium from the poppy-growing countries. 


The CHAIRMAN asked whether it was really advisable to request the Council to set up, in 
virtue of the provisions of a Convention, a Commission to carry out an enquiry in the countries 
which had refused to sign that Convention precisely because of the provision providing for 
that Commission. 

Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) had no doubt that the opinion of the Legal 
Section was correct in laying down that the two Protocols were closely interconnected. 
Those who had taken part in the two Opium Conferences knew that the Protocols to the 
Agreement and the Convention were intended to be complementary and formed parts of one 
whole. 

The duty of the Commission referred to in Article IIT of the Protocol to the Agreement 
would be to decide whether the effective execution of the measures mentioned in Article IT, 
to be taken by the poppy-growing countries, had reached the stage referred to in that article ; 
and Article IT defined that stage in these words : “As soon as the poppy-growing countries have 


1 See Minutes of the twelfth meeting. 
2 See Minutes of the fifteenth meeting. 
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ensured the effective execution of the necessary measures to prevent the exportaticn of raw 
opium from their territories from constituting a serious obstacle to the reduction of 
consumption in the countries where the use of prepared opium is temporarily authorised ”. 
If the Committee adopted M. Casares’ resolution, the Council would ask the Committee to 
supply prima facie evidence that the stage mentioned in Article II had been reached, The 
Council would also naturally refer to the Commission of Enquiry into the Control of Opium- 
Smoking in the Far East, which had been appointed three years ago. This Ccmmissicn’s 
terms of reference included an enquiry into the nature and extent of the illicit traffic in opium 
in the Far East and the difficulties which it caused to the fulfilment of the cbligaticns 
undertaken in Chapter IT of the Hague Convention ; and the Commission came to certain 
definite conclusions which would be found on pages 37 and 135 of its Report to the Council, 
Volume 1. Among other things, the Commission reported that “the large producers of 
opium—namely, India, Turkey, Persia and China—have not, as yet, with the exception of 
India, efficiently limited the cultivation of the poppy and controlled exports of raw opium ”. 
In the face of this definite conclusion that the stage mentioned in Article II of the Protocol to 
the Agreement had not been reached, the Council would certainly ask why a second Commission 
should be appointed and sent out to the Far East. The Council would also find in the Minutes 
of the present session ample evidence that smuggling was still carried out on an enormous scale 
in the Far Eastern countries, would almost certainly conclude that it was entirely premature 
to appoint this new Commission and would probably pass very drastic criticism on the action 
of the Advisory Committee. 


Even if this Commission were appointed, the Council would have to define its task and 
make provision for the expenditure involved. The Commission of Enquiry had had a 
comparatively easy task, since it had not visited China; but the Commission it was now 
proposed to set up would have to visit every producing country where the smuggling of opium 
was alleged to exist. It was more than dubious how such a Commission would be received in 
those countries, and the cost of conducting such an enquiry would be enormous. Therefore, 
much as he, in common with the other members of the Committee, wished to see the fifteen-year 
period mentioned in the Protocol begin, he seriously doubted the advisability of making 
any recommendation to the Council that the Commission mentioned in Article ITT should be 
appointed. 


Sir John CampBett (India) agreed with Sir Malcolm Delevingne. 


It appeared to him that this resolution had been proposed in a somewhat light-hearted 
manner. Three main reasons had been advocated by M. Casares and M. Carnoy in support of 
it. They had pointed out that the Council could appoint the Commission in question ; but 
many things were lawful which were not expedient. They had said that the work the 
Commission would have to do was humanitarian, This argument begged the question. They 
had also said that the resolution, if adopted, would give satisfaction to many countries. That 
might be a motive, but it was no reason. 


Even supposing the Commission were appointed, and it decided that the time was 
opportune to proceed with measures to reduce the consumption of prepared opium, what 
guarantee would there be that this state of affairs would continue ?_ Persia had made it clear 
that she was not prepared to ratify the Hague Convention. Turkey had not yet ratified any 
opium Convention. The Committee knew what the position was in China. Year after year, 
the Committee had received precise information showing that hundreds of tons of opium had 
escaped into the illicit traffic. He need only refer his colleagues to Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s 
statement concerning the enormous consignments of opium from Persia to Vladivostok. 
In view of this state of affairs, was there any possible doubt whether “ the poppy-growing 
countries had ensured the effective execution of the necessary measures to prevent the 
exportation of raw opium from their territories from constituting a serious obstacle to the 
reduction of consumption in the countries where the use of prepared opium was temporarily 
authorised ” ? 


The CuarrMAN said that Sir Malcolm Delevingne and Sir John Campbell had clearly 
shown that the proposed Commission would find itself in a very delicate position, both in view 
of the report of the Commission of Enquiry and of the Declaration made by the Conference at 
Bangkok, Personally, he was convinced that it was impossible for the Advisory Committee 
to ask the Council to take this step. 


M. Casares (Spain) did not wish to reopen the discussion that had been held on the results 
of the Bangkok Conference. The argument that it was unwise to enforce the article of the 
Protocol, since it referred to third parties which had refused to sign it, was hardly valid. 
The objection made by the Chairman and Sir John Campbell that the state of the illicit traffic 
was too serious to warrant the appointment of this Commission showed that the opponents of 
his resolution were arguing in a vicious circle. So long as the monopely system was in force, 
with its thousands of licensed smokers, smuggling would exist ; but if the number of licensed 
smokers were reduced it would be possible to take steps to reduce the consumption of prepared 
opium. 

Since, however, his resolution (as he had expected) had met with serious opposition, he 
would be satisfied, in the event of the Committee rejecting it, if it were inserted in extenso 
in the Minutes, together with his preliminary statement, and mentioned in the Committee’s 
report to the Council, 
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_ The draft resolution of M. Casares was put to the vote and rejected by six votes to two, with 
six abstentions. i 


The delegates voting against the resolution were those of the United Kingdom, Egypt, 
France, India, the Netherlands and Japan. The delegates of Belgium and Spain voted for, 
and those of Bolivia, China, Germany, Siam, Switzerland and Yugoslavia abstained. 


799. Control of Opium-Smoking in the Far East : Work of the Bangkok Conference : 
Draft Resolution submitted by M. Carnoy. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) said that the draft resolution submitted by M. Casares was the 
second on the question of opium-smoking that had been rejected for more or less accidental 
reasons. He was convinced that the Committee ought to adopt some resolution commenting 
e pe inadequate results of the Bangkok Conference. He therefore proposed the follcwing 

ext : 


_“ The Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, 
noting that, for various reasons, the Bangkok Conference has not given the results 
expected of it, strongly urges all the States of the Far East to take, as quickly as 
possible, more radical measures of all kinds to suppress gradually the opium habit 
in these regions, reducing both consumption and production.” 


TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Saturday, April 30th, 1932, at 10.30 a.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Cavazzoni (Italy). M. Sépahbodi, representative 
of Persia, and Chevket Fuat Bey, representative of Turkey, attended this meeting. 


800, Preparatory Work for a Conference to consider the Possibility of limiting and 
controlling the Cultivation of the Opium-Poppy and the Cultivation and 
Harvesting of the Coca Leaf (Continuation). 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) understood from the views expressed at the preceding meeting 
that the memorandum prepared by the Secretariat (document O.C.1419) was to be regarded 
as forming the basis of the questionnaire referred to in the Assembly resolution and as tracing 
the general programme of the future Limitation Conference. While he was prepared to 
concur in this conception, his approval was not to be taken as implying that he regarded 
the system of licensed opium-smoking in certain countries as meeting a legitimate 
requirement, or that the Conference for limiting the cultivation of the poppy should not aim 
at confining the production of raw opium to medical and scientific requirements only. 


Sir John Campsect (India) thought it would be regrettable if the memorandum prepared 
by the Secretariat were regarded as prescribing the programme of the future Conference. 


M. STErN1G (Member of the Opium Section) pointed out in reply that paragraph 2 on page 3 
of the memorandum made it clear that the latter was intended to serve merely as a basis for the 
discussion by the Committee. 


x. NEEDS OF THE WorRLD IN Raw Opium. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) understood that the Committee shared the 
views he had expressed at the previous meeting regarding the information to be supplied under 
this heading. Most of the data necessary would be found in the reports which the Advisory 
Committee and Permanent Central Board were already receiving. The question of the 
morphine content, he added, was not determined in the producing countries and was 
immaterial in the case of raw opium for smoking or eating. 


2. PRESENT PRopucTION OF RAw OPIUM. 


Sir John Campsett (India) saw no need for asking for the data under (2), (3) and (4) 
in the second paragraph of this section of the memorandum. What was wanted was particulars 
of the area planted (in hectares) and the quantity produced, together with its average content 
in morphine. From these two sets of figures the output per hectare could be easily computed. 


M. Oprapovircu (Yugoslavia) agreed with Sir John Campbell regarding (2) and (3). 
In the list of particulars given in the second paragraph, the expression “ finished preduct ” 
in (3) and (5) was, he thought, misleading when applied to raw opium. There were two kinds 
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of raw opium—first, the raw material, of uneven quality and varying morphine content, sold by 
the grower on the local market, and, secondly, the standardised article, with a fixed content in 
morphine, sold by the exporter to the manufacturer. Estimates of the morphine content or of 
the quality of the raw opium could only be approximate, and a certain margin of error would 
have to be allowed. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevinGne (United Kingdom) said the questionnaire should be worded to 
provide for both the qualities of raw opium just mentioned. Some countries exported only 
the standardised product and used the crude opium for domestic requirements. 


M. Sreric (Member of the Opium Section) explained, with regard to the apparent 
duplication of data in (2) and (3), that it was useful to distinguish between the amount of raw 
opium delivered by growers to warehouses and the amount of the same opium after its natural 
moisture had been lost. The particulars regarding separate districts were already supplied 
—for example, by Yugoslavia—and were of considerable value. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevincneE (United Kingdom) suggested that the particulars required under 
this heading were : (1) the area planted, if known, and the methods by which the acreage had 
been ascertained ; (2) the gross output, distinguishing (a) the quantity used or marketed in the 
raw state, and (4) the quantity standardised or conditioned before marketing, with details 
of the nature of such standardising or conditioning. 


M. OprApovitcu (Yugoslavia) thought it sufficient to ask for particulars of the acreage 
sown and the methods used for computing such acreage, the quantity harvested and the average 
quality produced by the various growing districts. Data regarding the domestic consumption 
would also be valuable, as some producing countries, like India and Persia, absorbed the 
bulk of their own harvests. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevincNe (United Kingdom) pointed out that particulars of home 
consumption came under the first heading, “ Needs in Raw Opium ”. 


Sir John CAmpBett (India) urged the adoption of the suggestions made by Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne and M. Obradovitch. 


Replying to M. Steinig, he pointed out that the output per hectare could be obtained by 
simply dividing the amount of the harvest by the acreage. Point (4) was therefore 
unnecessary, 


3. PROBLEM OF REPLACEMENT. 


Sir John Campsett (India) thought it would be sufficient under this heading if 
Governments gave particulars of the total cultivable area of the country and the ratio of the 
area under the opium-poppy to such total. The remaining points might be covered by a 
general query inviting the Governments to give their views on replacement, with particular 
reference to points (c) and (d), Hestrongly deprecated including (5) with its incomprehensible 
reference to “ extensive ” cultivation. Governments might also be asked for their observations 
on the economic, social and budgetary aspects of the problem. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvVINGNE (United Kingdom) thought this problem called for very complete 
elucidation, and suggested that it could only be properly studied in the light of a complete and 
systematic report compiled under Government auspices on the lines of that issued for Persia 
and dealing with all the phases of the problem. He proposed that the Government of each 
producing country should be invited to furnish a report on the social, economic and financial 
importance to the country of opium production and its observations on the proposal. In 
particular, the practicability of the substitution of other crops and industries should be 
discussed. The Persian enquiry and report might be referred to as a model. 


M. OprapovitcH (Yugoslavia) felt that information regarding the extent of family 
and capitalist production respectively would be extremely valuable for the work of the 
Conference on Limitation, and would like to see this point included in the questionnaire. If 
ey were given time, the producing countries would be able to produce full information on 

S$ point. 

He drew the Committee's attention to another very important aspect of the problem. 
The effects produced by fluctuations of prices varied considerably with the nature of the 
undertaking. In the case of plantations organised on a capitalist basis, allowance had to be 
made for the cost of the capital invested, the rent of the land, the cost of labour, etc. The 
acreage under opium would therefore be increased or decreased according as the returns were 
profitable or the reverse. Small-holders, on the other hand, who cultivated opium on a more 
modest scale, were not so sensitive to price fluctuations and would maintain their acreage under 
the poppy practically unchanged from one year to another. It was, thus, very important to 
have the fullest data possible regarding the comparative extent of these two systems of 
cultivation in any given country. i 


Sir Malcolm DeLevincne (United Kingdom) repeated that a full report on the lines of 
that compiled for Persia would provide all the information necessary to elucidate the economic, 
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social and financial consequences of any substantial measure of limitation. A summary of the 
report on Persia (such as that given in the report to the Council) might be attached to the 
questionnaire, and a special reference made to the problem mentioned by the Yugoslav 
delegate. The main point on which it was necessary to have information was the practicability 
of replacing opium-growing by other forms of cultivation, 


4. NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CONTROL. 


Sir John Camppett (India) pointed out that international control was already being 
exercised. No reference was therefore needed on this point ; if further international control 
were considered necessary, the Conference itself would deal with the matter. 

As regards national control, the points to be ascertained were : (1) the nature of the control 
exercised to prevent illicit cultivation ; (2) the existence, or the possibility, of a system of 
control for the acreage planted, so as to secure that all the produce did, in fact, get into 
licit channels ; (3) the existence of an effective control over, or the possibility of controlling, 
the total production of such licit areas, up to the points where it reaches the authorised channels 
for home trade or consumption, or for the export trade ; (4) the efficacy of, and the possibility 
of extending or improving, such control. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) reminded the Committee of the difficulties 
experienced in controlling the output in Persia, where large quantities of raw opium passed 
into the illicit traffic without paying any dues to the authorities. It was, therefore, important 
to know what form of control a Government could exercise and how far this control was 
successful, 


Sir John CampBELt (India) observed that, in India, no tax was levied on the acreage 
sown or the crop harvested, but there was a strict control by highly experienced officials, who 
could estimate with close accuracy what amount of raw opium a grower should be expected to 


supply. 
Indian Hemp. 


Sir John CampBeEtt (India) proposed the omission of any reference in the questionnaire 
to the material known as “ Indian hemp ”. 


Governments concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN understood this expression to cover the Governments of : (1) producing 
countries ; (2) manufacturing countries ; (3) countries consuming prepared opium or opiates, 
which really meant that the Conference would be a general conference of all Governments 
Members and non-members of the League of Nations. 


Sir Malcolm DErevinene (United Kingdom) thought the questionnaire itself mainly 
concerned the producing countries, but copies should also be sent to the Governments of other 
countries for their observations. 


M. Osrapovitcu (Yugoslavia) felt that it was important that producing countries should, 
in replying to the questionnaire, state the exact statistical methods used, so that the general 
reliability of the returns made might be gauged. 


The CHarRMAN suggested that the opium questionnaire might serve as a basis for the 
preparatory work to be done in connection with the questionnaire on coca-leaf cultivation. 


M. Francoyitcu (Bolivia) reminded the Committee of the express reservation made by 
his country in signing the Protocol of the 1925 Convention, and asked whether, in the face 
of such a reservation, it would be wise for the Committee to contemplate international action 
for limiting the production of coca leaves. 


The CuarrMan said a communication had been received on April 15th from the Bolivian 
Government announcing its ratification of the 1925 Convention with the following reservation : 


“ (1) Bolivia does not undertake to restrict the home cultivation or production 
of coca, or to prohibit the use of coca leaves by the native population. 

“ (2) The exportation of coca leaves shall be subject to control by the Bolivian 
Government, by means of export certificates. 

“ (3) The Bolivian Government designates the following as places from which 
coca may be exported : Villazon, Yacuiba, Antofagasta, Arica and Mollendo.” 


He added that Peru had ratified the Hague Convention of 1912 unconditionally, but had 
not signed the 1925 Convention. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvinene (United Kingdom) understood that there was now a movement 
in Peruvian Parliamentary circles in favour of controlling the traffic in narcotic drugs. It 
might therefore be an appropriate moment for the Council to invite Peru to accede to the 1925 
Convention. 

The Bolivian reservation would, of course, have to be borne in mind, but the export of 
coca leaves had a very important international aspect. It would be a great help if the 
Committee could obtain figures of the amounts exported to Europe for manufacturing purposes 
and of the quantities sent to other South American countries for domestic consumption. 
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Again, what control was exercised over the collection, sale and marketing for export of coca 
leaves ? If such data could be furnished for a series of years, the Committee could form an 
idea of the normal quantity produced for export. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) pointed out the different conditions under which the coca leaf was 
grown in Bolivia and Java. There was no reason why the Bolivian reservation should interfere 
with the Committee’s consideration of the possibility of limiting cultivation in other countries. 


M. van Wettum (Netherlands) thought the Secretariat might be asked to draw up a 
questionnaire for coca leaves, taking into account the questionnaire which had been prepared 
for opium and in collaboration with the representatives of Bolivia, Japan and the Netherlands. 


M. Sawapa (Japan) supported the suggestion. 

Subject to any views the Peruvian representative might express on the question, and to 
the Bolivian reservation being duly taken into account, it was agreed to act on M. van Wettum’s 
suggestion. 


8o0r. Control of Opium-smoking in the Far East : Work of the Bangkok Conference : 
Draft Resolution submitted by M. Carnoy (Continuation). 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) had already stated his views on the question of the Bangkok 
Conference. He was anxious that, in spite of the check sustained and the apparently 
unpropitious prospects, the Committee should steadily continue its efforts to improve the 
position with regard to opium-smoking in the Far East, He did not agree that the draft 
resolution he had submitted at the close of the last meeting necessarily implied a reflection on 
the Governments which had possessions in the Far East. 


The CHairMAN could only construe the draft resolution as a direct criticism of the work 
of the Bangkok Conference, and it must therefore inevitably be unanimously rejected by the 
members who had attended the Conference. The latter could not be expected, after the very 
cursory consideration of the question during the present session, to modify their views, based 
both on a detailed study by the administrations concerned, of the voluminous reports of the 
Commission of Enquiry and on the detailed discussions which had taken place at Bangkok 
between the most qualified experts. The “ radical measures ” suggested would, in the present 
circumstances, only aggravate the situation. Their undoubted result would be an increase in 
the illicit traffic, with all the terrible consequences of social demoralisation. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevinene (United Kingdom) thought there was some misunderstanding 
as to the nature of the Bangkok Conference, which was not a special Conference such as that 
held last year at Geneva, but one of the periodical conferences provided for by Article XII 
of the Geneva Agreement. The purpose of these conferences was to review the situation in 
regard to the control of opium-smoking and remedy any defects disclosed. It was therefore 
quite a misconception to talk of the “ results expected”. He could understand a resolution 
expressing the Committee’s interest in the recommendations adopted at Bangkok and a hope 
that the lines of advance would be pursued, but he felt that a policy of persistently belittling 
such efforts as those made at Bangkok would deter Governments from participating in any 
similar conferences in the future. 


M. Carnoy (Belgium) saw no reason why, assuming that the Conference was of the kind 
described by the British representative, disappointment should not be expressed at the small 
progress achieved. The fact of its having been held in Bangkok showed that very definite 
hopes were attached to it, and he felt that those hopes were shared by Sir Malcolm Delevingne 
also. He must insist on the necessity of urging Governments to take “ more radical measures ”. 


Sir John CampBELL (India), not having attended the Bangkok Conference, could perhaps 
take an objective view of its results. He failed to understand the deep distrust towards 
certain Governments which some members seemed to cherish. The Chairman and Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne had given candid explanations of the difficulties with which their Governments 
had to cope owing to the failure of other countries to exercise adequate control over opium 
production. He had not heard of any resolution protesting against this state of affairs, which 
lay at the root of the matter. 


Mr. Lyatt understood the Belgian representative's disappointment with the abortive 
results of the Bangkok Conference, but questioned whether the resolution would really serve 
any useful purpose. The Committee could not well ignore the paucity of the achievement, but 
was under no obligation either to commend or to denounce it. The proceedings at Bangkok 
had at least cleared the air ; it was now quite obvious that the suppression of “ manufacture, 
internal trade in and use of prepared opium ” would, as the Hague Convention provided, be 
a gradual process. 


M. Kusama (Japan) would vote against the resolution, as it did not take into account the 
“yadical measures ” which some Far-Eastern countries had introduced, as many as thirty 
years ago, for the suppression of opium-smoking. 
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M. vAN Wettum (Netherlands) felt that his Government had fully complied with its 
international obligations and could not do more than it had hitherto done to suppress the use 
of prepared opium, 


_M. Luang Buapravap1 (Siam) confirmed that, as regards opium-smoking, Siam had 
fulfilled its‘undertakings. He would therefore oppose the resolution. 


M, Casares (Spain) construed the resolution as meaning that States which had done 
nothing in the matter should make a start, and those which had made some progress should 
continue their efforts. 


On a vote being taken by a show of hands, the resolution was rejected by eight votes to three. 
The representatives of Germany, Switzerland and Yugoslavia abstained. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 
Held on Saturday, April 30th, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 
Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Cavazzoni (Italy). 


802. Smoking of Heroin Pills : Draft Resolution proposed by M. Casares. 


The CuarRMAN read the following resolution on the smoking of heroin pills prepared 
by M. Casares : 


“ The attention of the Advisory Committee having been drawn, in particular by 
the Hong-Kong Government's report, to the extension of the habit of smoking 
heroin in certain districts of the Far East, it expresses the desire that a study of the 
physiological effects of this drug consumed in the form indicated should be undertaken 
by the Health Committee of the League of Nations.” 


The Committee adopted M. Casares’ draft resolution. 


803, Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation). 


Synoptic STATISTICAL TABLES (Continuation). 


The CHAIRMAN recalled that, as the Committee had adopted the tables in principle, it 
must now examine each one separately. 


I. Synoptic Table showing the Production of Raw Opium during the Years 1926 to 1930. 


M, Oprapovitcu (Yugoslavia) said that the figures for the yield should not necessarily 
appear in this table, but they might be brought in somewhere else, since it was important, 
both theoretically and practically, to have such figures covering a pericd of yeais. If the 
Limitation Convention came into force, cultivation would be limited over certain areas, and it 
would be necessary to take the average yield into account. There was considerable difference 
of opinion as to the possible yield per hectare ; some authorities put it as high as 60 kilegram.mes, 
others at 25 kilogrammes. The best way to solve this question would be for Governments 
to supply official statistics giving the average yield over a fixed period. 


Sir Malcolm Drtevincne (United Kingdom) thought that the information suggested 
by M. Obradovitch would be of great value ; but it should be given in a separate table. The 
figures showing the production of raw opium should be made as simple as possible. 


M. OpravovitcH (Yugoslavia) said that the Governments of India and Yugoslavia had 
already supplied figures giving the area and average yield of raw opium in the various districts 
under cultivation. The other producing countries, such as Persia, Turkey, Greece, etc., 
should now be asked to supply similar information. 


The Committee agreed to ask the Secretariat to take due note of the suggestions of 
M. Obradovitch. 


M. Kusama (Japan) suggested that, if a special table were established shcwing cpium- 
production and the average yield, statistics might be given to show also the average morphine 
content. 


Sir John CampsBeELt (India) considered that the average morphine content was not so 
important as the moisture content of opium, which could vary considerably. 
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M. Osrapovitcr (Yugoslavia) said that it would be impossible for a producing country 
like Yugoslavia to supply in statistical form the information suggested by M. Kusama. 
Producing countries could do no more than communicate the approximate figures for the 
morphine content of opium, and such figures should always be accepted with reserve. 


The Committee decided to omit columns 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 17, 18 and 19 from Table I, also the 
figures for Turkey, and the line of totals. 


The Committee decided to add the names of all producing countries to column 1 and omit 
all the percentages given in columns (b). 

It further decided to request the Turkish Government to supply official figures of production 
and to ask the Secretariat to reconcile the figures given for India with those supplied by the 
Permanent Central Opium Board. 


II. Synoptic Table showing Raw Opium Exports from the Principal Producing Countries, 
1926 to 1930. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that this table made a distinction 
between exports to manufacturing countries, to opium-smoking countries and to other 
countries, This division gave the impression that the amounts exported to manufacturing 
countries were all intended for the manufacture of drugs. He considered that this sub-division 
of exports was of doubtful value. The table gave no information concerning the quantities 
of opium retained in producing countries for the purpose of manufacturing drugs. 


M. Srernic (Member of the Opium Section) said, in reply to Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s 
suggestion, that the exports to manufacturing, opium-smoking and other countries shoula be 
all given in a single column ; that, if raw oprum exported to manufacturing countries were 
not all used for the manufacture of drugs, the same could not be said of the exports of raw 
opium to countries using prepared opium. The Limitation Conference had approved the 
distinction between manufacturing, opium-smoking and other countries as far as the exports 
of raw opium to these countries were concerned. In the Secretariat’s opinion this distinction 
was a useful one and should be maintained. 


M. Oprapovitcu (Yugoslavia) agreed with the Secretariat that it was essential for the 
purposes of any future Limitation Conference to preserve the distinction between 
manufacturing, opium-smoking and other countries, because there were two totally ditferent 
markets for opium, and it was important to see how the supply was allocated between the two. 

He was astonished to see the enormous difference between the figures given in the present 
table and those in a table dealing with the same subject, drawn up last year for the use of the 
Limitation Conference (document Conf. L.F.S.60). According to the table under discussion, 
the Persian exports for 1928, to manufacturing countries, were 131,564 kilogrammes, and to 
opium-smoking countries 173,290 kilogrammes ; whereas, according to the document submitted 
to the Limitation Conference in 1931, all the Persian raw opium was exported to opium- 
smoking and not to manufacturing countries. 

From the statistics of the Permanent Central Opium Board, he found that Persia had 
exported 233,000 kilogrammes of raw opium to Japan in 1930. The Japanese Government 
had never confirmed this importation, and it was obvious that the opium in question had never 
arrived. Such examples made it clear that the figures in the table would have to be 
thoroughly revised. He suggested that it might prove more accurate to base the statistics on 
the returns of the importing countries, showing the origin of the raw opium they imported. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) was in favour of a single column giving the 
total exports for all countries, and thought that such a column could be added with advantage 
to Table I. Table If would then contain figures giving each country’s returns for the 
quantities of raw opium imported from various sources and details of the purposes for which 
it was used. The same system could be applied to prepared opium. 


M. Opravovitcu (Yugoslavia) insisted that the export figures should be kept in Table II. 
This table was of much greater importance than Table I, for the simple reason that producing 
countries were not in a position always to give accurate information concerning area, 
production and yield, and such figures were bound to be estimates. But the figures in Table IT 
were exact, because they referred to the international trade in raw opium and could be 
checked at the moments of export and import. 

Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s proposal would complicate the situation, and he wondered if 
importing countries could provide the information for the past years, required by Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne. 

In conclusion, he proposed that the distinction between exports to manufacturing, 
opium-smoking and other countries should be maintained, and that these three columns should 
be filled by the statistics which the Central Board had already received from the exporting and 
importing countries. The Secretariat should use the figures supplied by the exporting 
countries when those countries applied the system of export and import certificates, while 
figures supplied by importing countries should be used for exporting countries which had not 
adopted this system. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvincNE (United Kingdom) said that it was clear from the report of the 
Central Board to the Council that there were considerable differences between the amounts 
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imported by various countries and the amounts used by them in the manufacture of drugs. 
Any inference drawn from the statistics in their present sub-division would be misleading, 
and he still thought that columns 2, 3 and 4 and the corresponding columns should be 
amalgamated ; or, if this were impossible, it would be sufficient to have two columns giving 
the exports to opium-smoking countries and the exports to other countries. 


M. Oprapovitcu (Yugoslavia) said that the arguments brought forward by Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne were not sufficient to make him abandon his suggestion. In his opinion, the five 
great manufacturing countries were France, Germany, United Kingdom, Switzerland and the 
United States of America. Re-exports from these countries would not prove a serious 
difficulty, and the figures in the table would only take into account real imports which 
corresponded to the quantities of raw opium effectively utilised by these countries. He was 
therefore in favour of retaining the division in three columns. 


Mr, FULLER (United States of America) said that, although he agreed that the tables as a 
whole would be more valuable if they were considerably simplified, he thought that, in this 
case, the distinction between exports to opium-smoking and to manufacturing countries was 


a legitimate and valuable one. He was therefore prepared to support M. Obradovitch’s 
proposal. 


The Committee agreed to preserve the division of exports into exports to manufacturing 
countries, exports to opium-smoking countries and exports to other countries, and to omit columns 
6, 11, 16, 21, 26, 31, 32, 33, 34 and 35, together with the line of totals. 


Sir Malcolm DrLevincne (United Kingdom) agreed with the remarks made by 
M. Obradovitch regarding the figures of exports from Persia. It was clear that they had no 
relation to the quantities imported by the countries concerned, and they should be struck 
out of the tables. Their place should be taken by figures obtained from the importing 
countries. 


Mr. Lyatt, on behalf of the Permanent Central Opium Board, agreed with M. Obradovitch 
that, in the case of Persia, the figures given by importing Governments were more reliable than 
those of the Persian Government. The Board’s experience had shown that, although the 
export figures given by the Persian Government were nearly always exact, the destination 
given for these exports was often wrong. The Board had already corresponded with the 
Persian Government on this subject, but so far without success. 


M. Exstranp said that the figures for Persia in the present document had been supplied 
by the Persian Government to the Permanent Central Opium Board ; those given in last 
year’s documents for the Limitation Conference had been supplied by the importing countries, 


M. Oprapovitcu (Yugoslavia) said that, as the present synoptic tables were intended to 
give a general view of the legitimate opium trade, their method of compilation would have to 
tollow the same system for all countries ; otherwise, there would be no possibility of comparison. 
He therefore proposed that, in the case of exporting countries which had not adopted the system 
of import and export certificates, export figures should be taken from information supplied 
by the importing countries concerned. 


The Committee accepted M. Obradovitch's proposal. 


III. Synoptic Table showing the Quantities of Raw Opium utilised for the Manufacture of 
Narcotic Drugs, 1926 to 1930. 


Sir John Campsect (India) suggested that columns 12, 13, 14 and 15, together with the 
line of grand totals, should be omitted. India should be entirely deleted from the table, since 
the figures given for India were inaccurate and without authority. 


M. Srernic (Member of the Opium Section) said that the figures for India had been taken 
from the report on that country. 


Sir Malcolm DeLEevinGNE (United Kingdom), having noted that Turkey was omitted from 
the table, observed that, even if figures for that country were not available, it should be 
included in the list. 


The Committee agreed with Sir Malcolm Delevingne. 


Sir John Camppett (India) said that he had just examined the report on India, quoted by 
the Secretariat as the authority for the figures given in the table. The figures in question had 
been misunderstood by the Secretariat. Exactly the same question had arisen before, and at 
that time he had taken care to explain the position to the Secretariat. The Government of 
India used nothing but waste products from vat washings and contraband raw opium for the 
manufacture of crude morphine and morphine. Footnote (g) was so worded as to give an 
erroneous impression. He wished it to be clearly understood that India should not be included 
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in this table showing the quantities of raw opium utilised for the manufacture of drugs, but 
a note might be added to refer the reader to Table VII, where full particulars would be found. 


The Committee agreed. 


The Committee decided to omit columns 12, 13, 14 and 15, together with the line of grand totals. 
It also decided to omit the figures for India, to add in Table VII a note referring to those 
figures, and to include Turkey among the list of countries. 


IV. Synoptic Table showing the Quantities of Raw Opium utilised for the Manufacture of 
Prepared Opium, 1926 to 1930. 


Sir John CAMPBELL (India) asked why there was no mention of Indo-China. 


The CuarrMaN stated that, apparently, the Government of Indo-China supplied figures 
of imports and of the sales of prepared opium, but not of the quantities of raw opium utilised 
for the manufacture of prepared opium. He promised to draw the attention of the 
Government of Indo-China to this omission. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) thought it would be better to reconstruct 
the whole table on the basis of imports and sales. 


M. Stenic (Member of the Opium Section) objected that this would be exceedingly 
difficult and that the results obtained by this method would perhaps prove to be misleading. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) said that, under Article 23 of the Geneva 
Convention of 1925, the Central Board received statistics showing the “ manufacture of 
prepared opium and the raw material used for such manufacture, and the consumption of 
prepared opium”. It would therefore be easy to base the table on the statistics for imports 
and sales, 


The Committee decided to omit columns 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14 and 15, together with the line of 
grand totals. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING (PUBLIC) 


Held on Monday, May 2nd, 1932, at 10 a.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcois (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Cavazzoni (Italy), M. Carnoy (Belgium) and 
M. Sawada (Japan), who was replaced by M. Kusama. 


804, Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation). 


S¥YNOPTICAL STATISTICAL TABLES (Continuation). 


V. Synoptic Table showing the Production of Coca Leaves, 1926 to 1930. 


M. van WettuM (Netherlands) submitted that the figures in this table were very 
incomplete, those for Peru and Bolivia, for instance, leaving internal consumption entirely out 
of account. The figures for the yield per hectare were valueless as far as coca was concerned, 
as it was often not harvested. He therefore proposed that the percentages and averages in 
columns 18 and 19 should be omitted, leaving the production figures only. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevinene (United Kingdom) asked the Bolivian representative whether 
the coca leaf mentioned was the result of cultivation or of gathering from plants growing 
wild. A distinction should be drawn between these two. 


M. Francovitcu (Bolivia) replied that it was impossible to tell ; firms purchased from 
the peasants without enquiry as to the origin of the leaf. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvincNE (United Kingdom) stated that the title of the table was 
misleading. It should be recast as a table, not of production, but of exports. Production 
might be much in excess of the figures given. Those for South America, for instance, were 
based entirely on the import figures of importing countries. 


_ M. Steinic (Member of the Opium Section) thought the table should be retained in view 
of its importance to any future conference on the limitation of raw materials. As had been 
decided in the case of another similar table, it might be well to give the names of the countries, 


ee 


ae where the figures were not available, thus giving an idea of the amount of information 
acking. 

As regards Sir Malcolm's point, a distinction might well be drawn in the table between the 
cultivated coca leaf and that gathered wild, provided that sufficient data could be obtained. 


M. vAN Wettum (Netherlands) agreed with Sir Malcolm Delevingne that the table should 
represent exports. In Java, the figures for production and export were always the same, since 
there was no internal consumption, while in the case of Peru and Bolivia it would always be 
practically impossible to obtain accurate production figures. 


M. Kusama (Japan) pointed out that the entries for Japan and Formosa represented 
the quantities harvesters were allowed to gather—quantities which were limited by permit. 
Tt was therefore inaccurate to refer to the figures as representing production ; he suggested that 
the table should be described as showing the amount harvested. 


M. Francovitcu (Bolivia) was anxious that the figures for production should stand. 
Though it was not possible to give an exact figure for Bolivia, a general idea could be obtained 
from the quantity put on the market. 

M. Ste1n1G (Member of the Opium Section) pointed out the difficulties inherent in a table 
on export figures. Some countries—the Netherlands Indies, for instance—exported all the 
coca leaf produced ; others, such as Formosa, none at all. Thus Formosa would not figure in a 
table of exports. If M. van Wettum were willing to accept M. Kusama's proposal, the 
Secretariat would willingly do so. 

M. van Wettum (Netherlands) replied that the Netherlands could give accurate figures 
ys any form. Bolivia and Peru were not, he thought, in a position to give accurate harvesting 

igures. 

The CuarrMAN was in favour of the retention of the table, though perhaps in a modified 
form. It would help the Council in taking a decision regarding a conterence on the limitation 
of production ; such tigures and explanatory notes were invaluable to students of the question. 
The very existence of the table might lead certain countries to complete the data required. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevinGNE (United Kingdom) proposed, in order to cover all the cases 
mentioned, that the table should consist of three columns only : (x) the area cultivated ; (2) the 
amount harvested ; (3) the amount exported. Bolivia, for instance, would supply figures for 
column 3 only ; Formosa, those for columns 1 and 2, 


The Committee adopted Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s proposal, subject to an alteration of the 
title in order to indicate the three sets of data given. 


VI. Synoptic Table showing the Available Quantity of Coca Leaves and the Quantity utilised 
in Manufacture during the Years 1926 to 1930 and the Stock at the End of the Years 1929 
and 1930. 


Sir Malcolm DELEviNGNE (United Kingdom) saw no reference in the table to crude cocaine, 
as exported by Peru, for instance, for the manufacture of refined cocaine. Peru and Bolivia— 
if Bohvia too exported it—should be mentioned in this respect in columns 10, 11 and 12, or, 
if necessary, in a separate table. 

M. Sternic (Member of the Opium Section) was quite willing to fall in with Sir Malcolm’s 
suggestion about crude cocaine ; the figures in question had only been omitted for lack of 
sutuicient data. 

Mr. Futter (United States of America) asked that, in any enquiry addressed to Peru 
regarding statistics for raw-opium export, a request should also be made for figures of salts of 
cocaine. A Peruvian firm had recently offered to a manufacturer in the United States sulphate 
or salts of cocaine in unlimited quantities, 


VII. Synoptic Table showing the Manufacture and Conversion of Morphine, the Manufacture 
of Diacetylmorphine and of Cocaine during 1929 and 1930 in the Manufacturing Countries. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) was a little disappointed in this synoptical 
table. Two years was a lamentably small “ synoptikon ”. He proposed that the table should 
be increased to cover five years, and that, if necessary for printing purposes, cocaine should 
appear in a different table. 

M. Exsrranp explained that the motive was one of economy, but the Secretariat would 
do its best to provide five-year synopses in future. 


VIII. Synoptic Table showing the Exports of Morphine, Diacetylmorphine and Cocaine from 
the Manufacturing and Non-manufacturing Countries during the Years 1929 and 1930. 


Sir Malcolm DeLzvincne (United Kingdom) asked that this, like the other two synoptic 
Tables VII and IX, should in future cover five years. 


Sir Malcolm Delevingne’s proposal was adopted. 
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1X. Synoptic Table showing the Imports of Morphine, Diacetylmorphine and Cocaine during 
1929 and 1930 in the Countries indicated in the Table. 


The CuarrMAN stated that here again the synoptic table would in future cover five years. 


In the view of Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom), this table needed consideration, 
Tt was not, as it stood, particularly useful, since the information which was valuable was that 
relating to the imports of consuming countries and not of manufacturing countries ; it might 
be desirable to recast the table so as to provide this. 


M. ExstrRAND stated that the consuming countries had been omitted in order to reduce 
the size of the table and thus effect economy. 


Sir Malcolm DeLEvinGNE (United Kingdom) replied that all the countries could obviously 
not be shown, Consideration should be given as to how best to group the countries so as to 
indicate the world movement of drugs. 


X. A. Table showing the Rate of Consumption of Morphine in 1930 of the Countries indicated 
below and the Consumption for Different Geographical Groups. 


X. B. Table showing the Rate of Consumption of Diacetylmorphine in 1930 of the Countries 
indicated below and the Consumption for Different Geographical Groups. 


X. C. Table showing the Rate of Consumption of Cocaine in 1930 of the Countries indicated 
below and the Consumption jor Different Geographical Groups. 


No observations. 


Sir John Campsett (India) announced that the Indian census recently held gave the 
following figures : 
Population of India.. .. -. +. ++ +s + 352,986,876 
Of British. India. .. ie 2%) fle oss) te, ee 271,749,312 


XI. Synoptic Table showing the Manufacture of Prepared Opium, 1921 to 1930. 


Sir John CAMPBELL (India) proposed : (1) that the figures for Persia should be deleted. 
They were incorrect and valueless ; (2) that the line of grand totals, and columns 12 and 13, 
as well as all the averages, should be omitted ; (3) that Indo-China, which could provide 
accurate figures for 1929 and 1930, should tigure tor these years in the group of countnes given 
in the upper halt of the table. He asked wuy the Straits Settlements alone were mentioned 
and why all reterence to the Federated and Untederated Malay States was omitted. 


M. Exstranp pointed out that there was no manufacture in the Federated and 
Unfederated Malay States. All this was done in the Straits Settlements. He agreed to the 
proposal of Sir Jonn Campbell, seconded by Sir Malcolm Delevingne, that the whole territory 
should be covered by substituting for “Straits Settlements” the words “Malaya and 
Sarawak ”. 

He suggested that the percentages and columns 12 and 13 should be retained for the first 
group of countries, where the figures were complete, and these were therefore of some value. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvinGNE (United Kingdom) thought that the percentages should be 
omitted. It was not tair that the countnes which gave iull intormation should have to bear 
the sole burden of the percentages, as it made their share look larger than was the case. He 
asked if the figures for Indo-China included quantities manutactured by the three boilers at 
Kwang-Chow-Wan. 


The CHAIRMAN seconded the proposal that the percentages should be omitted till the 
figures were complete. Those for Macao and Indo-China would be available before long. 
Persia should be left in the table, with blanks against it for the moment. 


The Committee agreed to await the full figures before establishing percentages. 


XII. Synoptic Table showing the Consumption of Prepared Opium, 1921 to 1930. 


Sir John CAMPBELL (India) proposed that : (1) the grand total ; (2) columns 12 and 13 ; 
(3) the percentages ; (4) the corrections regarding Burma given in footnote (h) be deleted. 
He could not think that the figures for 1926 and 1927 from the report of the Commission of 
Enquiry could be right. He failed to understand why the figures for Burma were not 
continuous, since the amounts for the years 1923 and 1924 must be available ; he could obtain 
these if the Secretariat failed to do so. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) pointed out that neither Persia nor, he 
thought, Iraq could give any figures for the consumption of prepared opium, since no 
distinction was drawn in those countries between the various ways in which opium was used. 
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M. ExstRanp considered that Persia should be retained in the table as an opium-smoking 
country, even though no figures were given. 


The Commission adopted Sir John Campbell's proposal, subject to the proposal of Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne (United Kingdom), that, as in the preceding table, no percentages should be inserted 
till the figures were complete. 


XIII. Synoptic Table showing the Number of Registered or Licensed Smokers, 1921 to 1930. 


M. van Wettum (Netherlands) pointed out that the figures given in the table did not tally 
with its title. The information of real value was the number of smokers, not the number of 
licensed smokers, This would be easier to reckon after a decision had been reached on the 
questionnaire to be sent to Far-Eastern countries having a State monopoly. 


M. Sternic (Member of the Opium Section) stated that the figures given in the table were 
certainly those for licensed smokers only. Full information as to the total number of smokers 
was lacking, but the table could undoubtedly be completed, as a result of the questionnaire. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvinGnE (United Kingdom) pointed out that, as the Bangkok Conference 
had recommended the universal introduction of registration, the necessary figures should be 
available ina year ortwo. The table asit stood was misleading, and would be better postponed 
tilllater. If included, however, all the countries should figure in it, with blanks left where no 
information was available. 


M. Exstranp drew attention to the footnote stating that there was no registration in 
certain countries, which covered the points raised by both Sir Malcolm Delevingne and M, van 
Wettum. As the figures for the years 1929 and 1930 were complete, he suggested that, if Sir 
Malcolm had no objection, the table should stand, all the countries not at present mentioned 
being added in the first column. 


M. Ekstrand’s proposal was adopted, subject to M. van Wettwm's proviso that the population 
of each country should be given. 


XIV, Synoptic Table showing, for the Period 1921 to 1930, the Percentage of Net Revenue 
obtained from Prepared Opium, in relation to the Total Revenue of the Country. 


M. Osrapovitcx (Yugoslavia) proposed the inclusion in this or another table of the 
revenue obtained from opium in actual figures. If always given in percentages, it was 
impossible to judge whether the reduction shown was absolute or merely relative to the 
budget. 


M. Exstranp informed M. Obradovitch that such a table was in course of preparation. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) asked why the percentage of net revenue had been compared 
with the gross general total. Net should be compared with net, or gross with gross. 


Sir Malcolm Detevinene (United Kingdom) asked why the receipts of the provincial 
Governments in China were not included. 

On learning from M. Ekstrand that the Secretariat was not in possession of the necessary 
figures, Sir Malcolm replied that China should be inserted in the first column and blanks 
should be left in the others. 


The CuarrMan pointed out that the Bangkok Agreement, which provided for the supply 
of detailed figures on revenue, should allow of the establishment of a very complete table. 


M. OprapovitcH (Yugoslavia) asked the Committee to give the Secretariat precise 
instructions regarding the presentation of data in the form of averages. The members of the 
Committee had only too often to make reservations where averages were calculated on 
incomplete figures ; these should, however, be retained whenever full data were available, as 
they facilitated comparison and gave a clear idea of the general lines of the subject. The 
Secretariat should therefore make a special effort to obtain full figures. He asked that the 
percentages should be maintained in tables where the figures were more or less complete. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) pointed out that the Committee could not 
go back on decisions already taken. The whole subject should be reconsidered in the 
following year. 


Russett Pasha (Egypt) asked that the hashish question might be cleared up during the 
coming year. Egypt would like to know the answers to the following questions : 


x. What were the laws in all countries on the cultivation, preparation, 
possession, transport and export of hashish ? 


2. Was the import- and export-certificate system enforced in countries where 
export was allowed ? 
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3. What was the annual crop in countries where hashish cultivation was 

allowed ? 
What quantities had been exported in the last five years, and to what 

destinations, in countries where export was allowed ? 

5. What stocks of hashish existed, and under what conditions of control, in 
countries where cultivation, etc., had only recently been forbidden ? 

6. What was the revenue, if any, derived from such cultivation ? 


The Committee agreed that this question should be dealt with at the Committee's next session. 


In reply to a question by Sir Malcolm Delevingne, the CHAIRMAN stated that he was not 
yet in a position to say whether all exports of hashish from Syria were forbidden, even under 
export certificates. 


805. Mandate of the Members of the Committee newly elected by the Council on May 
14th, 1930 : Note from the Legal Section. 


M. Exstranp stated that the members in question had been elected for three years. 
The question of the date from which these three years were to run had been submitted to the 
Legal Section, the choice lying between the date of their election, May 14th, 1930, and the date 
of their first attendance at the Committee in January 1931. The Legal Section had considered 
that, from the strictly legal point of view, the mandate should run from May 14th, 1930, but 
that, from the practical point of view, since they had attended no session before January 1931, 
it was desirable that the three-year period should cover the years 1931, 1932 and 1933. It 
had suggested that the Rapporteur to the Council should propose this. 

The Secretary-General had approved the Legal Section’s suggestion in the following 
terms: 

“ In my view, the wisest plan would be to adopt the Legal Section’s suggestion. 
It can be explained that although the legal interpretation of the Council’s resolution 
appears to be that the three years should run from May 14th, 1930, the Rapporteur 
could, for practical reasons, propose that the three years in question should cover the 
years 1931, 1932 and 1933. ” 


The Committee agreed that the experience of these members when handling the important 
questions to be considered at the next session would be invaluable, and adopted the suggestion 
submitted. 


806. Appointment of Assessors. 


The CuarrMaN proposed that the mandate of the two assessors at present serving on the 
Committee should be renewed. 


The Committee adopted the Chairman's proposal. 


On the proposal of Sir John Campsett (India), seconded by Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE 
(United Kingdom), it was agreed that no third assessor should be appointed for the time being. 


TWENTY-NINTH MEETING (PRIVATE, THEN PUBLIC). 


Held on Monday, May 2nd, 1932, at 3.30 p.m. 


Chairman : M. Bourcots (France). 


Present : All the members, except M. Cavazzoni (Italy) and M. Carnoy (Belgium). 
807. Examination of the Draft Budget for 1933. 


1. Work OF THE SUPERVISORY Bopy TO BE CREATED UNDER ARTICLE 5, PARAGRAPH 6, 
OF THE CONVENTION FOR LIMITING THE MANUFACTURE AND 
REGULATING THE DISTRIBUTION OF Narcotic Drucs. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) questioned the need for additional estimates 
for the Supervisory Body, which would probably not be set up before 1934 at the earliest. 


_M. Exsrranp thought the Committee must reckon with the possibility of sufficient 
ratifications of the Limitation Convention being received to justify setting up the Supervisory 
Body in the autumn of 1933. : 

_ Inreply to Sir John Campbell, he explained that the Secretary-General had regarded the 
ee Section’s budget as the most suitable in which to include the budget of the Supervisory 

jody. 
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Sir Malcolm DELEvinene (United Kingdom) pointed out that, to justify the addition of 
these estimates to the 1933 budget, sufficient ratifications to the Limitation Convention 
would have to be received by April 13th, 1933. Could the Government delegates present 
state the possibilities of ratification by their respective countries ? 


The CuarrMaN stated that, in France, the bill approving the 1931 Convention had been 
drawn up, had been approved by all the Ministerial departments concerned and would very 
shortly be submitted to the two Chambers. He drew attention to the fact that ratification 
might be delayed owing to the necessity for awaiting the publication of the Model Code which 
the Sub-Committee of the Advisory Committee had to prepare. 


Dr, KAHLER (Germany) announced that the ratification of the Convention by Germany 
would be hastened as much as possible and that arrangements had been made to amend the 
present German legislation. In the present circumstances, however, it was difficult to say 
when the Convention would be finally ratified. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) intimated that the necessary legislation had 
eeeeee been passed in the United Kingdom, but no changes had yet been made in colonial 
egislation, 


Sir John Campsett (India) said that the Provincial Governments were at present being 
consulted regarding the ratification of the Limitation Convention. He could not commit his 
Government, but he saw no difficulties in respect either to ratification or to the operation of 
the Convention. 


The CuarrMAN thought that, in view of the provisions of paragraph I of the Protocol of 
Signature of the Limitation Convention, sufficient ratifications might be anticipated before 
April 13th, 1933. It would therefore be wise for the budget estimates to be approved by the 
Committee for submission, if necessary, to the Supervisory Commission during August next. 


M. pE Castro (Uruguay) announced that the President of Uruguay had asked permission 
from Parliament to ratify the Limitation Convention. He anticipated this would be given 
before April next. 

To be on the safe side, the additional budget estimates for the Supervisory Body should 
be adopted, and, if too few ratifications were received by July 13th, 1933, the result would bea 
saving in the 1933 budget. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) suggested that the decision should be left 
to the Secretary-General. He had no criticisms to make on the individual items. 


Mr. LYALL, referring to Article 2 of the Convention, pointed out that, if only twenty-four 


more ratifications were received, the supervisory body would have to make up the estimates for 
about thirty countries. In this case, a session of two weeks would be too short. 


The estimate of 9,000 francs was adopted. 


The Committee agreed that, with reference to paragraph I of the Protocol of the Limitation 
Convention, members would draw the attention of their respective Governments to the necessity 
of ratifying the Convention as soon as possible. 


2. ESTABLISHMENT OF A BLACK List. 
Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) thought it had been decided to postpone 
the preparation of a black list until next year. 


M. Exstranp pointed out that M. Cavazzoni had asked for provision to be made in the 
budget for this item. 


M. Casares (Spain) confirmed that, while agreeing to postpone a decision on the question 
until the next session, M. Cavazzoni wished the work at present being done to be continued. 


M. Sirks, referring to Mr. Duncan Hall’s statement in document 0.C.1405,' asked whether 
copies of the quarterly summary of seizures (document O.C.294 series), could be sent to national 
police authorities in case it was decided to postpone the publication of the black list. 


Dr. KAHLER (Germany) moved that, as consideration of the question of the establishment 
of a black list by the Secretariat (document O.C.1417) had been postponed until the next session, 
the additional estimate of 10,000 francs under this heading should be deleted. 


Dr. Kahler's proposal was adopted. 


3. ESTABLISHMENT OF A MopEt CoDE. 


The CHAIRMAN emphasised the necessity of completing the Model Code at the earliest 
possible moment in order to accelerate ratification of the Limitation Convention. The 
Sub-Committee would meet during the present session and complete its work in September, 
during the session of the Assembly. 


1 “ Report by Mr. Duncan Hall on his visits to India, Straits Settlements and Java.” 
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Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) agreed that the Model Code would have to 
be issued this year to enable ratifications to be received by April 13th, 1933. 


The CHatrMAN suggested that, to save time, the Sub-Committee, which was widely 
representative, should be authorised to draw up and distribute the Code before the next session 
of the Committee. 


Sir John CampBELt (India) and Sir Malcolm DELEvincNE (United Kingdom) endorsed 
the suggestion. 


The Chairman's proposal was adopted. 


4. Form or ANNUAL REPORTS ON THE CONTROL OF OPIUM-SMOKING 
IN THE Far East. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) hoped the final form of annual reports would 
be considerably shorter than that submitted, and suggested that, as only a small number of 
States were involved, the estimate of 400 francs might be saved by issuing a roneo document. 


808. Date of the Next Session of the Committee. 


After an exchange of views, the Committee decided to fix the date of its next session for the 
first Monday in May 1933. 


809. Illicit Traffic : Protest from M. Nissim Taranto. 


M. Osrapovitcu (Yugoslavia) did not feel that the letter from Taranto (document 
O.C.1439) called for any special comment ; but, for the benefit of members not conversant with 
conditions in Yugoslavia, he wished to state : 


(t) That Yugoslavia had not imported a single gramme of opiates from 
Istanbul ; 

(2) That the alleged import certificate reproduced on page 2 might be a forgery ; 
he would investigate the matter on his return and report to the Committee ; 

(3) That, even assuming the authenticity of the document, the roo kilogrammes 
of morphine were far from representing the whole of Yugoslavia’s requirements for 
medical purposes. 


He could assure the Committee, moreover, that strict control was exercised over all 
narcotic drugs both in Yugoslavia itself and on the frontiers. 


810, Examination of the Summary of Annual Reports from Governments for the 
Years 1929 and 1930 (Continuation). 


Yugoslavia. 


M. Osrapovitcn (Yugoslavia) announced, in amplification of the 1930 report, that, on 
January 1st last, a new law on narcotic drugs had come into force in Yugoslavia. This law 
amended the previous regulations in the direction of providing stricter control over the traffic. 
English and French texts of the law would be communicated to the Secretariat. 


Indo-China. 


The Cuarran pointed out that Indo-China had reduced its consumption by 45 per cent, 
closed one thousand retail shops—that was to say, one-third—and closed all the smoking-dens 
in Tonkin and Annam and half those in Cochin-China, Cambodia and Laos. Unfortunately, 
it had now encountered a serious obstacle. 

For three or four years Tonkin and North Annam had been inundated by an increasing 
flow of contraband Yunnan opium, which was spreading to the south. The annual production 
of Yunnan varied from goo to 1,600 tons, the unconsumed surplus being sent in one of two 
directions—to Kwang-si and Kwantung in the interior, or to Tonkin. The former route, 
which was the only possible channel for large-scale smuggling, was long and costly. It was 
infested by bands of robbers, which meant that companies of about one thousand men, half 
coolie porters (19 kilogrammes per man) and half armed men had to be organised. Not a 
month passed but the frontier police commissioners reported that one or more of these caravans 
had passed. One of them consisted of 10,000 armed coolies convoying 390 tons. It was 
impossible, when such floods of opium reached the Tonkin frontier, to prevent the entry of a 
certain amount. When small convoys met armed bands on the road, a compromise was 
usually arranged. When the payment demanded was too high, the convoy broke up into small 
groups, which sought shelter in French territory. 

The insecurity and expense of such enterprises had led to the creation of powerful 
associations of traders and bankers, to which the small traders had no access. The latter 
therefore preferred to send the contraband to Tonkin. It was almost impossible to suppress 
smuggling in these chaotic mountainous regions into which there was a constant influx of 
small-scale smugglers. Thus, at the Ma-Kwang-Pou station at the head of the road 
28 kilometres from the frontier town of Lao-Kay, there were monthly deliveries of from one to 
ten tons, and even more. 

The extent of the smuggling could be estimated from the figures of seizures, the average 
for the past few years being fifteen tons, or one-quarter of the amount sold by the Monopoly. 
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This figure did credit to the services for the suppression of smuggling, but was very 
disappointing when one considered the possibility of effectively suppressing contraband. 

Indo-China had made great efforts, and would continue to endeavour loyally to meet its 
international obligations. The Commission of Enquiry had done it justice. It was now 
threatened by a serious danger which was not only paralysing its efforts but, owing to the 
demoralisation which accompanied smuggling, was causing it grave social anxiety. It had 
not only a right but a duty to denounce this smuggling. It felt that such a situation must not 
continue. Mere police measures and inspection were no longer adequate to stop the invasion 
of which it was a victim. New methods must be employed to remedy a distressing situation, 
which was causing the Indo-Chinese administration the gravest anxiety. 


Mr. LYALL, referring to the 1,3394 kilogrammes of opium purchased in Upper Tonkin and 
Laos, enquired whether the Government bought all the opium produced in the districts 
mentioned, 


The CHAIRMAN replied that, in the distant parts of the country, where poppy-cultivation 
was carried on, administrative action was still only slight. The Monopoly bought the opium 
which was brought to it, but could not exercise very strict control. It could, nevertheless, 
be said that the cultivation was not extensive, and that the opium purchased by the Monopoly 
represented most of it. Replying to the same speaker, he confirmed that the word “ florins ” 
at the end of paragraph 5 on page 3 should read “ piastres ”. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) asked what was done with the raw opium seized on the Yunnan 
frontier. 


The CuarrMAN assumed that the 7,592 kilogrammes of raw opium “ sold by the Monopoly 
to approved purchasers ” included the seizures in question. Confiscated opium was used for 
making a low grade of prepared opium. 


811. Proposal by Mr. Herbert L. May concerning the Change in Procedure prescribed 
in Article 10 of the Geneva Convention : Draft Resolution submitted by Dr. 
Carriére. 


Dr. CaRRTERE (Switzerland) proposed the following draft resolution : 


“The Advisory Committee, 

“ Having examined, at the suggestion of the Health Committee, Mr. Herbert 
L. May’s proposal concerning the change in the procedure prescribed in Article 10 of 
the Geneva Convention,” 

“ Considers that the principle of Mr. May’s proposal has been applied in Article 11 
of the Convention for limiting the Manufacture and regulating the Distribution of 
Narcotic Drugs. 

“In these circumstances, the Committee, in preference to proposing the 
amendment of the Geneva Convention of 1925, recommends Governments to expedite 
the ratification of the Convention on Limitation, so that the new procedure may be 
applied as widely and as rapidly as possible.” 


The draft resolution was adopted. 


812. Tribute to the Opium Section : Draft Resolution submitted by M. de Castro. 
M. vr Castro (Uruguay) proposed the following draft resolution : 


“The Advisory Committee on Opium desires to congratulate M. Ekstrand, 
Director of the Social Section, on the good work done by the Section and on the 
valuable assistance given by him during the Committee’s proceedings, and requests 
that this token of appreciation on the part of the members of the Committee should 
be mentioned in the report to the Council.” 


M. pe Atva (Mexico) seconded the draft resolution. 


Sir Malcolm DELEVINGNE (United Kingdom) suggested that the draft resolution should 
be adjourned until Wednesday. 


Sir Malcolm Delevingne's proposal was adopted. 


813. Request from the Bureau of Social Hygiene, New York, to be supplied with the 
Publications prepared by the Opium Section. 


M. Exstranp asked whether the Committee would authorise the Secretariat to comply 
with a request from the above Bureau to be supplied with the publications (other than 
confidential ones) of the Opium Section. 


Mr. Futter (United States of America) explained that the Bureau rendered valuable 
assistance to the United States Government and to the League in the campaign against the 
opium traffic. He would be gratified if the request could be granted, provided it was not 
inconsistent with the general practice of the Secretariat. 


Sir Malcolm DeLevincne (United Kingdom) saw no theoretical objection, but was 
uncertain whether this might not create a precedent with consequences which could not be 
foreseen, The matter was one for the Secretary-General to decide. 
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814. Requests from Film Companies for Assistance in the Production of Anti-Opium 
Films. 


M. ExstrAnD said the Secretariat had received numerous requests from film companies 
for collaboration in the production of anti-opium films, and would appreciate the views of the 
Committee as to whether it was desirable to supply, for example, details of illicit traffic cases 
to such companies. 


M. van Wettum (Netherlands) thought that a resolution had previously been adopted 
deprecating the use of the film for propaganda purposes. 


M. Rengorc (Member of the Opium Section) believed that films might be of great value 
in the campaign against the traffic in narcotic drugs. 


Sir Malcolm DELEvINGNE (United Kingdom) thought the exhibition of such films might 
also have an effect quite contrary to that desired. 


The Committee agreed to refuse the requests. 


THIRTIETH TO THIRTY-SECOND MEETINGS (PUBLIC) 


Held on Tuesday, May 3rd, and Wednesday, May 4th, 1932. 


Chairman : M. Bourcors (France). 


Present at these three mectings : All the members, except M. Cavazzoni (Italy), M. Carnoy 
(Belgium) and M. Casares (Spain), 


815-817. Examination of the Draft Report to the Council on the Work of the Fifteenth 
Session of the Committee. 


The discussions which took place during the thirtieth, thirty-first and part of the thirty- 
second meetings of the session were devoted to the examination of the draft report to the 
Council, which, subject to various amendments of substance and of form, was adopted in 
the form reproduced in document C.420.M.229.1932,XI. 


818. List of Annexes to be attached to the Report to the Council. 
The Committee decided to attach the following annexes to the report : 


List of ratifications to the Hague and Geneva Conventions ; 
List of signatures, ratifications, etc., to the Limitation Convention of 1931. 
Shipment of opium in the Persian Gulf. 


819. Form of Annual Report for Prepared Opium (Recommendation No. XI of the 
Final Act of the Bangkok Conference). 


The CHArrMAN said that the Sub-Committee appointed for this purpose had dealt with the 
form of annual report and had examined a list of headings presented by the United Kingdom 
representative which would be circulated to all the members of the Sub-Committee. 


M. Hoo Chi Tsai (China) regretted that, although he was a member of the Sub-Committee, 
he had not been notified of the meeting, and that he had not been able to be present during 
the discussion on the form of annual report, since it was a question of considerable importance 
for his Government and concerned the health and money of many of his compatriots living in 
the colonies where opium monopolies existed. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the Sub-Committee for drawing up the draft Model Code 
and that dealing with the form of annual reports on prepared opium would meet in September 
1932. 


The Chairman pronounced the fifteenth session of the Committee closed. 
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ANNEX I. 


AGENDA OF THE FIFTEENTH SESSION. 


Election of Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 
Adoption of Agenda. 


2(a). Printing of Minutes. 


3: 
4. 


Consideration of the Secretary’s Progress Report (document O.C.1403). 


Consideration of Annual Reports on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs 
(document 0.C.1410 : C.329,M.200.1932. XI). 

Summary of annual reports prepared by the Secretariat for the years 1929 and 1930, 
including such reports for 1928 as have not been previously summarised. 


Questions arising out of the Convention for limiting the Manufacture and regulating 
the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, and including especially the following Points 
(document C.455-M.193.1931.X1) : 

I. Stipulations contained in the Convention with regard to : 

(a) Work ot the Supervisory Body to be created under Paragraph 6 of 
Article 5 ; 

(b) The Body of Experts mentioned in Paragraph 4 of Article 11. 

II. Recommendations contained in the Final Act and referred to the Advisory 

Committee by the Council (document C.532.1931.XI). 

(i) Elaboration by the Advisory Committee of a Model Code 
(Recommendation No. IT). 

(ii) Question of the possibility of applying the system of international 
control provided in the Geneva Convention to every preparation 
containing any of the drugs included in Group I, whatever the drug 
content of the preparation (Recommendation No. VII) (document 
O.C.1411). 


Control of Opium-smoking in the Far East (document €.635.M.254.1930.XI. Vols. I, 
II and IV). 

Work of the Bangkok Conference. Consideration of Recommendations Nos. ro and Ir 
of the Final Act of the Bangkok Conference referred to the Advisory Committee by 
the Council. These recommendations concern the assistance of the Advisory 
Committee as regards scientific research on the opium-smoking question and the 
drawing up of a form of annual reports regarding the control of opium-smoking. 
Draft resolution concerning registration of opium-smokers, submitted by Mr. Lyall 
(document 0.C.1394) (documents C.70.M.36.1932.XI ; C.113.1932-XI ; C.319.M.194. 
1932.XI ; 0.C.1422). 

Preparatory Work for a Conference to consider the Possibility of limiting and controlling 
the Cultivation of the Opium-Poppy and the Cultivation and Harvesting of the Coca 
Leaf (documents C.84.1931.XI ; A.65.1931.V ; and O.C.1419). 

Illicit Traffic and Seizures. ‘ 

(a) Consideration of reports on seizures and report of the Sub-Committee on 
seizures (documents 0O.C.294(g), (h), (i), (7) ; O.C.1402 ; 0.C.1431 ; 0.C. 
1418). ‘ ; 

(b) Methods employed for the disposal of the drugs seized and the manner in which 
those seizures are shown in the national statistics by the Governments 
(document O.C.1407). 

(c) Transferred to item 9(6). , ; 

(d) Infliction of severe penalties for breaking of narcotic drugs regulations and 
the conclusion of an international agreement in this respect. Convention 
for the prosecution and punishment of breaches of the law relating to the 
manufacture of, trade in, and possession of narcotic drugs. Consideration 
of draft Convention submitted by the International Criminal Police 
Commission (see Minutes of the Fourteenth Session, Vol. Il, item 678, 
page 145, and item 684, pages 152-156 ; Recommendation No. V of the 
Convention for limiting the Manufacture and regulating the Distribution 
of Narcotic Drugs, and document 0.C.1413). 

(e) Extension of the system of serial numbers to packages despatched by 
wholesalers (see Minutes of the Fourteenth Session, Vol. IT, items 693 and 695, 
pages 163-165, Progress Report, document 0.C.1403, and document 0.C.1406). 

({) Suggestion made by the Government of Uruguay that consignments of narcotic 
drugs should bear a number corresponding to that of the export certificate 
relating thereto (see Minutes of the Fourteenth Session, Vol. II, item 715, 
page 185, and Progress Report, document O.C.1403). a ‘ey 

(g) Question of chartering of ships by foreigners for the purpose of illicit traffic in 
opium (see Minutes of the Fourteenth Session, Vol. II, page 259, Report to the 
Council, and document O.C.1404). 
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(h) Question of illicit traffic carried on by aeroplanes (see document A.65.1931.V, 
page 5). 
(i) Incorporated in item 8(d). 
(j) Part played in the illicit traffic by forwarding agents (see Minutes of the 
Fourteenth Session, Vol. ITI, item 691, page 162, and document 0.C.1415). 
(k) The preparation of the black list by the Secretariat (see Minutes of the 
Fourteenth Session, Vol. II, items 684 and 685, pages 152-156, and document 
O.C.1417). 
9. (a) Con and Drug Situation in Turkey (document C.382.M.257.1931.XI (Conf. 
L.F.S.9]). 
(6) Situation in the Near East (Persia). 
Imports into the Far East of opium from Persia. 
Working of the Persian Monopoly for exports of raw opium. 
Progress made in carrying out the recommendation of the Commission of Enquiry 
into the production of opium in Persia (documents O.C.1395 : C.580.M.219.1926. XI). 
(c) The drug situation in the Far East (see Minutes of the Fourteenth Session, Vol. IT, 
item 708, pages 178-182, and item 716, pages 185-188). 
(1) Concerted action by China and the Treaty Powers (see Progress Report, 
document O,C.1403). 
(2) Annual Report on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs in regard to 
the Foreign Concessions and Settlements in China (see Progress Report, 
document O.C.1403). 
(3) The situation as regards the import of drugs into China for medical purposes 
(item suggested by the representative of the United Kingdom). 

to. Enquiry into Drug Addiction (see Minutes of the Fourteenth Session, Vol. II, item 696, 
pages 165-168, and document O.C.1408). 

x. Different Results obtained by the Processes laid down by the Different Pharmacopeia 
for ascertaining the Percentage of Morphine in Opium (see Minutes of the Fourteenth 
Session, Vol. II, pages 103, 192-193, 214, and document O.C.1416). 

12, List of Substances and Preparations coming under the Hague and Geneva Conventions 
prepared by the Sub-Committee of Experts (see Minutes of the Fourteenth Session, 
Vol. II, item 720, page 189, and document O.C.1409). 

13. Consideration of Method of preparing Consumption and Price Statistics (document 
0.C.1421). 

14. Request to the Health Committee to seek a Means of accelerating the Procedure provided 
in Article 10 of the Geneva Convention and of reducing its Duration, if possible, to 
a Period of Six Months (see Minutes of the Fourteenth Session, Vol. I, item 567, 
pages 75-77, and documents O.C.1412 and 1414). 

15. Consideration of the Position in respect of Recommendations made by the Health 
Committees under Article 10 of the Geneva Convention of 1925 (document O.C.1411) 
(item suggested by the representative of the United Kingdom). 

16. Questions arising out of the Health Committee's Recommendation under Article 8 of the 
Geneva Convention of 1925 (document O.C.1420) (item suggested by the 
representative of the United Kingdom). 

17. Budget. 


18. Other matters, 


0.C.1403. 
ANNEX II. ue 


PROGRESS REPORT BY THE SECRETARY 


The present report contains an analysis of the replies received, since the last session of the 
Advisory Committee, to the various Circular Letters addressed to Governments in pursuance 
of the resolutions of the Advisory Committee and of the Assembly and of the decisions of the 
Conference for the Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs and of the Conference 
on the Suppression of Opium-Smoking. These replies are classified according to the 
chronological order of the resolutions. 

The report takes into account all replies received in the Secretariat up to March 2oth, 
1932. 


I. MEASURES TAKEN IN PURSUANCE OF THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
BEFORE THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE’S LAST SESSION. 


A. MEASURES TAKEN IN PURSUANCE OF A RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
Apvisory COMMITTEE AT ITS ELEVENTH SEssION (January 1928). 
Facsimiles of Telegrams (C.L.115.1928.XI of July 7th, 1928). 


The Circular Letter in question referred to the communication to each other by 
Governments of facsimiles of telegrams sent in connection with smuggling transactions. 
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Mention has already been made of the replies to this Circular Letter in previous Progress 
Reports. In addition, a reply has been received from Sweden incorporated in a memorandum 
dated June 16th, 1931. The Swedish authorities view with sympathy the idea expressed by 
the Committee that every Government should, on the application of a responsible Government, 
furnish facsimiles of telegrams sent in connection with smuggling transactions, together with 
the names of the senders and other particulars relating to them. Nothing stands in the way 
of this measure being adopted in Sweden, so far as concerns inland telegraphic correspondence. 
As for international correspondence, it would be preferable to give effect to this proposal by the 
conclusion of an agreement between all States parties to the Telegraphic Convention. 

It will be remembered that the Legal Committee of the Transit Organisation, to whom 
the question had been referred by the Council, suggested that the States parties to the 
St. Petersburg Convention might raise this point at the Conference of the Telegraphic Union and 
at the Conference of the Radio-Electric Union, which will take place in Madrid in September 
1932, with a view to obtaining a modification of the regulations in force. 

According to the programme of work of the Conference of the International Telegraphic 
Union, which has been brought to the notice of the Opium Section through the Transit Section, 
it would not appear that this point has, as yet, been placed on the agenda of the said Conference, 
and it would be desirable that some Government should take it up in order that action may be 
taken in pursuance of the resolution of the Advisory Committee which, in general, has been 
approved by the Governments. 


B. MEASURES TAKEN IN PURSUANCE OF THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
TENTH ASSEMBLY (September 1929). 


1. Illicit Traffic in Drugs despatched by Post 
(C.L.302.1929.XI of November 15th, 1929). 


The resolution adopted by the Assembly on September 24th, 1929, and reproduced in the 
above-mentioned Circular Letter, appears in the Secretary’s Progress Report for last year 
(document O.C.1319, Annex II of the Minutes of the Fourteenth Session, Vol. II). This 
Circular Letter dealt with : 


_ 1. Measures subjecting postal consignments to Customs supervision when there 
is reason to suspect that they contain dangerous narcotic drugs ; 
2. Supervision of post office boxes ; 


3. The concentration for despatch, in a small number of post offices, of postal 
matter addressed to the Far East. 


The replies previously received were analysed in last year's Progress Report. Since that 
time, a further reply has been received from China (April 30th, 1931) ; and also replies from the 
British colonies, protectorates and mandated territories (April 2oth, 1931) ; from Hungary 
(December 15th, 1930); from Sweden (Memorandum of June 16th, 1931); and from 
Switzerland (January 7th, 1931). 

China stated that the first and second of the three measures recommended had been 
adopted, so far as possible, in the regulations on the matter promulgated on September 16th, 
1930 ; these regulations had been communicated to the Secretariat and had appeared in the 
League of Nations’ Official Journal of June 1931. Under these regulations, the Customs offices 
and offices at which charges on postal packets are levied are, in case there should be any grounds 
for suspicion, to examine all packets handed in for despatch, and also those which arrive from 
offices inside or outside the country for delivery ; if such consignments contain smuggled drugs, 
the said drugs should be seized and the offenders brought before the courts in order to be 
punished in accordance with the law. Since the promulgation of the regulations in question, 
the offices for collection of such charges have been abolished, and the regulation will shortly 
be amended accordingly. The said regulations also provide for the punishment of officials 
who have committed offences and rewards for those who have assisted in the discovery of 
cases of smuggling. A report on the seizures made is also communicated to the “ anti-opium” 
authorities. So far as concerns the renting of post ‘office boxes, the “ anti-opium ” authorities 
can, if necessary, send representatives to be present at the opening of a consignment in the 
presence of the person renting the post office box. 

The Government of the United Kingdom has stated that the various measuresrecommended 
by the Advisory Committee are already in force in all British colonies, protectorates and 
mandated territories, with the subsidiary modifications made necessary by local circumstances, 

In Switzerland, the supervision of postal consignments, which contain, or are presumed to 
contain, narcotic drugs, is carried out by the competent Customs offices or by the Federal 
Public Health Service. Supervision of post office boxes is also provided for. Application 
should be handed in, in writing ; the place of residence is indicated and, if necessary, the 
identity of the person is verified. Should there be any illicit use of such boxes, the person 
renting the box is deprived of the right to use it. 

Consignments for the East are sent to specified sorting offices. Should the consignor 
make an application to that effect, consignments may, in certain cases, be forwarded through 
other sorting offices, but the existence of a large number of suspected consignments would 
certainly be noticed, so that they would undoubtedly be withheld and, if necessary, confiscated. 
Supervision of this class of consignments has resulted in the discovery of cases of smuggling 
in Basle, Lucerne and Davos. 
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Sweden has gone into the question in detail. The Swedish Postal Administration has 
drawn attention to the regulations in the Universal Postal Convention which forbid the 
despatch of narcotic drugs in the form of mail. So far as concerns the supervision of the ae 
despatch of mails, such supervision is always carried out in Sweden in respect of postal parcels 
and boxes, but in the case of letters this supervision meets with such considerable difficulties 
in practice that it does not appear possible to contemplate the carrying out of such measures, 
save in cases in which it is presumed that a given consignment contains narcotic drugs. As 
regards the supervision of consignments on arrival, postal parcels, insured boxes, samples and 
other small parcels, and sealed correspondence bearing a Customs label to the effect that it is 
to be subject to Customs control are examined either at the frontier when entering the country 
or at the place to which they are addressed. Other mail, should its appearance furnish grounds 
for thinking that it contains articles or substances liable to Customs supervision, are opened 
at the place to which they are addressed, in the presence of the consignee and with his 
permission. Consignments of this kind which contain medical preparations are, as 
circumstances may require, either returned by the Postal Administration to the country 
from which they were consigned or handed over to the Customs or to any other competent 
authority, with a view to taking proceedings against the consignee. In pursuance of a 
resolution adopted by the Advisory Committee at its eighth session, a Royal Decree was 
promulgated on March 13th, 1931, under which, should a postal consignment coming from a 
foreign country be seized, the said seizure should be immediately notified to the competent 
authorities of the country from which the consignment came, such notification, if possible, to 
state the place at and date on which the goods were shipped. 

Supervision of postal boxes is carried out in Sweden under the regulations which 
empower post office officials to furnish the police and such authorities as may make a request 
to that effect with the name of the person renting a post office box. In Stockholm, the 
regulations go even further into detail, and a person renting a post office box is obliged to 
provide proof of his identity and to give the address at which he resides, in case he should not 
be known at the post office in question. Should the information given be inaccurate, the 
contract for rental of the post office box is immediately cancelled. 

Postal consignments are already concentrated in a certain number of offices, since 
international postal exchange of consignments takes place as between a small number of 
offices designated by the countries concerned. In the case of exchange of mails between 
Sweden and China, there is an office in each of these countries, whereas, for the purpose of 
dealing with exchanges with Japan, there is a Swedish office and two Japanese offices. 

Hungary has stated that the Decree putting into force Law XXXVII of 1930 concerning 
the ratification of the 1925 Convention is being prepared, and that this Decree will contain 
provisions for the prevention of illicit traffic through the post. 


2. Administrative Control of the Drug Traffic 
(C.L.307.1929.XI of December 2nd, 1929). 


The tenth Assembly adopted a resolution recommending the Council to take immediate 
steps to draw the attention of the Governments to the vital necessity of their putting into 
operation an effective national system of administrative control ; it called to their attention the 
Model Code elaborated by the Advisory Committee at its eleventh session and asked them to 
indicate whether they had in operation in their countries the same or equivalent administrative 
provisions, This resolution and a large number of replies which have already been received (35) 
will be found in a special document O.C.1318, which appears as Annex III of the Minutes 
of the Fourteenth Session (Administrative Conirol of the Drug Traffic). Since the last session 
of the Committee, the following States, which had already replied, have forwarded further 
communications : Belgium (May 19th, 1931) and Poland (December 16th, 1930, and April 2nd, 
1931). 

The Belgian Government, which on June 3rd, 1930, stated that it had taken account of 
the Model Code when revising the Royal Decree of September 6th, 1921, forwarded by its letter 
of May rgth, 1931, copies of the following documents : Royal Decree concerning Traffic in 
Soporific and Narcotic Substances, dated December 31st, 1930; Decree of the Ministry of 
Finance concerning Ports authorised for the Import and Export of Narcotic Drugs, dated 
January 15th, 1931. 

Poland stated in its note verbale of December 16th, 1930 (document O.C.1323), that it had 
been decided to forbid the use of heroin, and that the Ministry of the Interior had ceased to 
issue import certificates for this substance, which is not manufactured in the country and which 
will be completely withdrawn from circulation after the existing stocks have been exhausted. 
By a further note verbale, dated April 2nd, 1931 (document 0.C.1323(a)), the Polish Government 
states that, by a Decree of the Ministry of the Interior, published in the Official Journal of the 
Medical Associations on January Ist, 1931, physicians have been forbidden to prescribe 
remedies composed of diacetylmorphine, or to prescribe crude morphine (in substantia). 

The reply received from Ecuador (May 16th, 1931) can be classified under the same heading. 
It refers to a subsequent Circular Letter, No. 325.1930.XI, the last paragraph of which once 
more drew the attention of Governments to the desirability of adopting the Model Code which 
was communicated in C.L.307.1929.XI. The Government of Ecuador drew attention to the 
fact that, in accordance with the provisions of the law on the trade of opium and its derivatives, 
and of the consequential regulations dated November 1924 and September 1926, no one, save 
the Central Public Relief Councils of Pichincha, Azuay and Guayas, was authorised to import 
the said substances, and that Ecuador, although it produces certain articles containing opiates, 
does not export them as a result of the above-mentioned measures, 
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_Mention should also be made of various communications which are not, strictly speaking, 
replies to the Circular Letter, but which deal with the same question. This applies to the 
letter from Greece, dated May 27th, 1931, which gives a summary of the narcotic drugs 
monopoly system in Greece (see document Conf. L.F.S.62), and also the Turkish memorandum 
on the control of drugs forwarded on May roth, 1931 (document C,382.M.157.1931.X1) 
(Conf. L.F.S.9 of May 2ist, 1931). Lastly, Sweden, on June r6th, 1931, submitted a detailed 
report on the control of the drug traffic in Sweden. This report is analysed in the present 
document under the various headings which particularly concern each of the Circular Letters. 


C. MEASURES TAKEN IN PURSUANCE OF THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED IN 1930 BY THE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE AT ITS THIRTEENTH SESSION (January-February 1930). 


1, Annual Reports : Revised Form (C.L.101.1930.XI, dated June 23rd, 1930). 


The Secretary-General, in pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Council of the League 
of Nations on May 14th, 1930, forwarded to Governments, in the above-mentioned Circular 
Lettef, the revised form for the annual reports on the traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs which was drawn up by the Committee during its thirteenth session with a view to 
simplifying the task of the Governments by relieving them of the necessity of including in 
the annual report statistics which they now supply to the Permanent Central Opium Board. 

A large number of countries drew up the report for 1929 on the basis of the new form, 
while the great majority used it for their report for 1930. It would facilitate the work of the 
Secretariat if all States adopted the same procedure. 


2. List of Drugs and Preparations covered by the Hague and Geneva Opium Conventions, 
drawn up by the Sub-Committee of Experis 
(document O.C.1123(1), C.L.129.1930.XI, of July 4th, 1930). 


The Sub-Committee of Experts, which met at Berne on January 25th and 26th, drew up anew 
list on the basis of the replies received. This list is communicated in a separate document, 
together with the report on this question prepared by the Chairman of the Sub-Committee, 
Dr. Carriére (document O.C.1409). 


3. Improvement of the Present Methods of combating the Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs 
(C.L.137.1930.XI, of July 8th, 1930). 


This Circular Letter deals with centralised control and the co-operation of police 
authorities, the application of the system of licences, the compilation of a black list of persons 
engaged in the illicit traffic, the marking with serial numbers of packages containing drugs 


issued by manufacturers, and the part played by forwarding agents and shipping companies in 
illicit transactions. 

The replies received are already given in last year's Progress Report. Since that time, 
replies have been received from the following States : Argentine (December 4th, 1930, 
communicating the information that the Circular Letter had been handed over to the competent 
authorities) ; Danzig (February 11th, 1931) ; Denmark (July 30th, 1931) ; Hungary (December 
igth, 1930) ; Japan (June rst, 1931) ; Latvia (June 26th, 1931) ; Siam (January Ist, 1932) ; 
South Atnca (December 17th, 1930) ; Sweden (General Memorandum ot June 16th, 1931) ; 
Switzerland (January 23rd, 1931). 

Humgary states that, in general, she is in favour of the measures proposed so far as the 
first four points are concerned, and adds that these measures are, to a large extent, already 
in force in Hungary and are also prescribed in the Administrative Decree putting into force the 
law concerning the ratification of the second Opium Convention (Geneva 1925), which Decree 
will be promulgated very shortly. Other States have made special replies on each of the points 
raised, 

(i) In Switzerland, the police control is centralised in the Federal Public Health Service. 
In Siam, the gendarmerie is the central authority and co-operates with the Public Health 
Service and the Opium Department. The Siamese Government is entirely in favour of close 
collaboration between the police of the country and other national police organisations. 
In Sw den, the supervision of the narcotic drugs traffic, with the exception of certain duties 
entrusted to the police and to the Customs authorities, is carried out by the Directorate-General 
of the Public Health Services ; the collaboration between the Swedish authorities and foreign 
police authorities is satisfactory. In Japan, co-ordination between the police authorities of 
the various administrative districts and the central authorities is provided for, and a 
centralised and unified control already exists in Korea (Chosen), in Formosa (Taiwan) and in 
the leased territory of Kwangtung. As regards the exchange of information on the illicit 
traffic, the Japanese authorities have concluded special agreements with the Government of 
India, with the United States of America and with other Governments. In Danzig, the 
authority of the police headquarters will be extended to the entire territory of the Free City 
in the case of offences against the opium laws, and the necessary measures for this purpose 
will be taken very shortly. Furthermore, the Danzig police have already received orders to 
assist all the other authorities in the suppression of the traffic in opium. In Denmark, so far 
as concerns centralised control and the co-operation of the police, the authorities have agreed 
that a central authority should be responsible for all questions concerning manufacture, use, 
transport, possession and supervision of narcotic drugs, and the Ministry of Justice has decided 
that the Chief of the Police of the country should be entrusted with this work. 
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(ii) As regards the system of licences, Japan and Siam give details with regard to the regime 
which is in force. In Japan, only chemists, manufacturers and qualified druggists are 
authorised to manufacture and trade in drugs and, under the provisions of Article 2 of the 
revised Regulations, the number of drug factories which hold a licence is limited. Should one 
of these firms be implicated in the illicit traffic, not only the licence for the manufacture of 
narcotics, but also the general licence which enables it to carry on the trade in drugs, are 
withdrawn. All persons who have engaged in the illicit traffic or who are suspected of having 
engaged therein are registered and placed under the supervision of the police authorities. 
In virtue of the State monopoly which applies to the importation of all drugs into Siam, the 
Director-General of Public Health is the sole importer, and he is also responsible for the 
distribution of the drugs and the issue of licences to retailers. The authorised officials of the 
department in question make enquiries with regard to the person making an application before 
they issue a licence. The Government of Danzig reports that permission to carry on trade is 
regularly withdrawn from doubtful firms, and that licences have already been withdrawn in a 
few cases. The Government of South Africa is of opinion that the provisions of Chapter 6 of 
Act No. 13 of 1928 meet the requirements of the situation. In Denmark, this question is dealt 
with by Articles x and 12 of Law No. 95 of April 25th, 1930. In Sweden, the system of 
supervision is strict, and if it were proved that the holder of a licence to manufacture or trade 
in narcotic drugs had used it for an illicit purpose, such licence would be withdrawn. From 
an administrative point of view, the position of pharmacists can be compared with that of 
State officials, the pharmacies being subject to frequent inspections. 

(iii) As to the drawing up of a black list, Latvia states that this suggestion has the full 
support of the Latvian authorities, who are prepared to supply the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, if necessary, with all information regarding persons carrying on this traffic and 
the methods adopted by them. The Swiss Government is also prepared to procure the 
necessary information, provided that a discreet use be made of the particulars supplied and 
that the names of firms which may be implicated in a case of illicit traffic be not indefinitely 
kept on the list should there be no fresh offence. South Africa and Denmark are in favour of 
the compilation of a black list. The Government of Danzig is of opinion that the Secretariat 
should collect, not only the marks, labels, etc., but also the photographs and finger-prints of all 
persons infringing the provisions of the Opium Convention. 

(i) The marking with serial numbers of packages containing the drugs issued by 
manufacturers is dealt with in a separate memorandum (document O.C.1406). 

(v) With regard to the part played by forwarding agents and shipping companies in illicit 
transactions, the Governments have given no special information in their replies, with the 
exception of Hungary and Siam. Hungary points out that no special steps have been taken 
there, as the firms and enterprises authorised to sell narcotic drugs are held responsible and are 
also required to show exactly how the quantities specified in their licences and received by 
them are used. The question is still under consideration, however. Siam states that the 
forwarding agents and shipping companies are already strictly controlled by the Harmful 
Habit-forming Drugs Law and the Ministerial Regulations in force, which provide that the 
agents and transport companies : (1) shall possess the drugs only for transportation in 
unbroken sealed packages obtained from an official storage depot or from an agent authorised 
to receive the same for shipment ; (2) shall have conformed to any instructions or orders which 
may have been issued by the Director-General of the Department of Public Health for their 
possession for transport of the drugs ; and (3) shall have fully complied with the requirements 
of any law regulating the importation, exportation and handling of the drugs. The Siamese 
Government has no information that any forwarding agent or shipping company in Siam has, 
in any way, been concerned in illicit transactions. 


4. Extradition for Breaches of the Laws relating to Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs 
(C.L.138.1930.XI, July gth, 1930). 


The Council of the League of Nations decided, at its meeting on May 14th, 1930, to call 
the attention of the Governments to the resolution adopted by the Advisory Committee at its 
seventh session regarding the above question, and the Secretary-General again sent this 
resolution to the Governments. It reads as follows : 


“The Committee, having had its attention called to the extradition treaty 
recently concluded between the United States and Canada in respect of offenders 
against the laws relating to opium and dangerous drugs, and being impressed with the 
gravity of many of the offences against those laws, suggests to the Council that the 
attention of the Governments Members of the League or parties to the Convention 
might be called to the conclusion of this treaty, and that they might be asked to 
examine the question with a view to the possible conclusion of similar treaties.” 

. 

The Progress Report for last year contained a number of replies. Since then the 
Secretariat has received communications from the following countries : Bulgaria (January 
26th, 1931) ; Cuba (August 23rd, 1930) ; Germany (December 31st, 1930) ; Hungary (March 
16th, 1932) ; Italy (January 21st, 1931) ; Luxemburg (October 6th, 1931) ; Siam (November 
2oth, 1930) ; South Africa (December 31st, 1930) ; Sweden (June 16th, 1931) ; Switzerland 
(March and, 1931); the United States of America (through the Netherlands, April roth, 
1931) ; and Yugoslavia (January 30th, 1931). 
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These countries can be divided into two groups : those which are in favour of the conclusion 
of extradition treaties and the legislation of which already provides to some extent for 
extradition, and those which see no necessity for such treaties. 


Germany, Italy, Siam and Switzerland belong to the first group. The German Government 
is anxious, as far as possible, to include, in extradition treaties between the Reich and other 
States, contraventions of the German law relating to narcotic drugs of December roth, 1929, 
or at least the more serious of these contraventions. Lately, it has been the practice in many 
cases not to include in extradition treaties a list of extraditable offences, but merely to provide 
in general terms for the obligation to hand over offenders guilty of offences for which severe 
penalties are imposed. Contraventions of the German Opium Law would fall under this 
clause, in so far as persons committing them were sentenced to the penalty provided for in the 
treaty. Points of detail are settled separately in each particular case. The extradition 
treaty between the German Reich and the United States of America, signed on July 12th, 
1930, contains a clause to the effect that offenders against the laws passed for the suppression 
of the traffic in narcotic drugs shall be surrendered. This treaty was ratified in March 1931 
and was put into force the following month. The Italian Government is also prepared to 
include offences relating to narcotic drugs among extraditable offences in new conventions. 
In the Conventions between Italy and various countries, moreover, such as that concluded at 
Rome on April 22nd, 1922, with the Succession States of Austria, the system of enumerating 
extraditable offences had been replaced by that of specifying the penalty incurred or actually 
imposed. In these circumstances, extradition could be granted for offences relating to narcotic 
drugs as from the entry into force of the new penal code, since under Articles 445 and 447, 
clandestine and illicit, dealings in narcotic drugs and the illicit encouragement of the use of 
these substances are punishable offences. Since the entry into force on August Ist, 1925, 
of the Federal Law on Narcotic Drugs of October 2nd, 1924, the Swiss Federal Parliament 
has enacted a law, dated June r4th, 1928, to supplement Article 3 of the Federal Law on 
Extradition of January 22nd, 1892, as a result of which “ wilful breaches of the provisions 
relating to narcotic drugs, in so far as these breaches are punishable by imprisonment, shall be 
included among acts for which the offender is liable to extradition”. Switzerland is thus in 
a position to’grant or request extradition for such offences. The Federal Council is also able 
to suggest arrangements with other States on the basis of reciprocity, with a view either to 
supplementing the existing extradition treaties or to inserting in new treaties provisions relating 
to offences in connection with the traffic in narcotic drugs, and it will certainly make use of 
this power. On several occasions, Switzerland has asked foreign States to surrender persons 
wanted in Switzerland. Unfortunately, in two cases extradition could not be granted. In 
the first case, the legislation of the other State did not permit of extradition to foreign States 
except for offences punishable with imprisonment up to two years, and did not impose this 
penalty for offences relating to narcotic drugs ; in the second case, the State only granted 
extradition for “ crimes ”, and regarded breaches of the laws relating to narcotic drugs as 
contraventions. Siam has concluded extradition treaties only with Great Britain in 1911 and 
the United States of America in 1922 ; they contain no special reference to offences relating 
to narcotic drugs. The last paragraph of Article 2 of the Treaty with Great Britain, however, 
contains a general provision which could be applied to such offences : “ Extradition may also 
be granted at the discretion of the State applied to in respect of any other crime for which, 
according to the law of both of the Contracting Parties for the time being in force, the grant 
can be made”. A law on extradition was also promulgated in 1929. Under Article 4, the 
Government can surrender to foreign States with which it has not concluded extradition 
treaties persons accused or found guilty of any crime punishable with imprisonment for not less 
than one year. This provision would therefore cover many offences or crimes against the laws 
relating to opium and dangerous drugs. Cuba concluded an extradition treaty with the 
United States on January 18th, 1926, the French Republic (ratified on March 2nd, 1929) and 
Mexico (ratified on May 17th, 1930). In addition, the Bustamante Code, approved at the 
sixth American International Conference, which deals, inter alia, with extradition, is in force 
in Cuba, Brazil, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, the Dominican 
Republic and Honduras. 


Hungary must be placed in a separate class, In view of the special repressive measures 
for which her legislation already provides, Hungary sees no necessity for concluding special 
extradition treaties with regard to the offences in question. Indeed, Article 3 of Law XXXVI 
of 1930, which Law incorporates the 1925 Opium Convention in the Hungarian laws, mentions 
a number of crimes and offences. Extradition for acts considered as crimes and offences under 
these provisions may be granted by Hungary to all States the extradition treaties with which 
cover criminal acts against the public health, as, for example, the extradition treaty concluded 
between Hungary and Roumania on April 16th, 1924 (Law V of 1925, Article 2, paragraph 4) 
and the extradition treaty concluded between Hungary and Bulgaria on May 31st, 1911 
(Law XXIX of rgr2, Article 2, paragraph 27). Further, penal proceedings for the offences in 
question, when extradition is not necessary, may be instituted in Hungary for offences 
committed abroad, not only against Hungarian nationals, but also, under Article 9, against 
foreign nationals. Consequently, extradition is not the only means of punishment in States 
like Hungary the legislation of which permits of proceedings for offences committed abroad. 
(No such provision is made in the extradition treaty between the United States of America 
and Canada.) 
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There is a second group of States which, though they are not averse to the principle of 
extradition treaties, see no necessity for concluding them at present. Luxemburg takes this 
view, as also Bulgaria, where, in the opinion of the Directorate-General of Public Health, 
the supervision exercised by the Customs and administrative authorities is effective and 
adequate. In Yugoslavia also there would be no necessity to deliver up persons guilty of 
infractions of the law relating to narcotic and poisonous drugs, in view of the existing legal 
provisions and the general principles of the criminal law in force (Code of Penal Procedure, 
paragraph 489). The Government of South Africa considers that the amount of drug 
trafficking in that country does not justify the action that would have to be taken to have 
it made an extraditable offence. As regards British territories bordering on the Union, 
moreover, provision already exists in Part II of the Fugitive Offenders Act 1881 for the return 
to the Union of persons wanted for this offence, as well as for any other offence punishable 
by law in the Union (vide Section 13). By increasing the penalties provided for in Chapter VI 
of the Medical and Pharmacy Act 13 of 1928 so as to include “ imprisonment with hard labour 
for a term of twelve months or more ”, trafficking in opium and harmful drugs would no 
doubt become extraditable as between the several parts of the British Dominions to which 
Part I of the Fugitive Offenders Act is applicable, but the Government does not consider that 
there is any urgent need for this at present. The Swedish Government knows of no case in 
which persons domiciled or residing in Sweden have been involved in any breach of the 
provisions relating to narcotic drugs committed in another country. The question of 
extradition, therefore, does not arise, but, if the Swedish authorities learnt of the existence of 
facts rendering desirable the conclusion of an extradition treaty similar to that concluded 
between Canada and the United States, a Bill would be submitted to the Riksdag. 

The United States of America have transmitted the text of an Act to provide for the 
deportation of aliens for the violation of any law regulating the traffic in narcotic drugs, when 
they have been convicted and sentenced. 
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5. List of the Government Departments authorised to exchange Information with regard to Cases of 
Illicit Traffic and Seizures of Narcotic Drugs (C.L.215.1930.XI, August 29th, 1930). 


The provisional list drawn up by the Secretariat on the basis of the replies received to this 
Circular Letter is given in last year’s Progress Report and was communicated to the 
Governments on February 5th, 1931 (document C.153.M.52.1931.XI (O.C.1379)). Since then, 
other Governments have asked for certain amendments ; these were embodied in document 
0.C.1379 (Addendum), which has been circulated. 


6. Illicit Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs with China 
(C.L.234.1930.XI, September rgth, 1930). 


The text of the resolution adopted in this connection is given in last year’s Progress Report, 
together with the substance of a number of replies. 

Since the last report was issued, Germany's reply has been received (December 31st, 
1930). The German Government points out that the conditions laid down for the application 
of Articles 15 to 18 of the Hague Convention, to which the resolution relates, and also of 
Article 1g, no longer apply to Germany, and that, consequently, the German Government is 
not in a position to give effect to those provisions. It takes this opportunity, however, to 
point out that it was the first of the Governments concerned to conclude an agreement with the 
Chinese Government through an exchange of notes on December 31st, 1924. In these notes, 
the export of narcotic drugs from Germany to China within the meaning of the Hague 
Convention is authorised only when the German exporter’s request for permission to export is 
accompanied by an import permit issued by the Chinese Government. The Reich has extended 
the agreement to include “ narcotic drugs within the meaning of the Geneva Convention ”, 
and the Chinese Government has been informed. When such drugs are exported to China, the 
provisions of the existing German Opium Law are applied mutatis mutandis. The German 
Government notes the two recommendations mentioned in the Circular Letter, which chiefly 
affect the countries having extra-territorial rights in China (see the same question below under 
“ Situation with regard to Drugs in China. Measures taken in Pursuance of the Decisions of 
the Fourteenth Session of the Advisory Committee ”). 


D. RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AS A RESULT OF THE THIRTEENTH SESSION OF THE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND OF THE ELEVENTH ASSEMBLY. 


1. Ratification of the Geneva Convention of 1925 
(C.L.130.1930.XI, July 4th, 1930, and C.L.325.1930.XI, November ist, 1930). 


The Advisory Committee drew the Council's attention to the fact that a considerable 
number of Latin-American countries had not yet ratified or enforced the Opium Conventions, 
and, in consequence, the Council requested the Secretary-General to send a Circular Letter 
to the countries of Central and South America which were not parties, and had not signified 
their intention of becoming parties, to the Geneva Convention, emphasising the value which 
the League of Nations attaches to their co-operation (C.L.130.1930.X1). Further, the eleventh 
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Assembly approved the Fifth Committee’s report, in particular a passage relating to the 
ratification of the Convention by the Latin-American countries, in which the Venezuelan 
delegate drew attention to the grave danger for the Latin-American nations that the activity 
of narcotic drug traffickers would be diverted towards them, and suggested that an urgent 
appeal should be made to those Latin-American countries that had not yet ratified the 
Convention, inviting them at the same time to adopt the Model Code of administrative 
regulations. 

Communications relating to this question have now been received from the Argentine 
(April 7th, 1931), Bolivia (April 14th, 1931), Brazil (June 6th, 1931), Costa Rica (June roth, 
1931), Ecuador ‘oeu 6th, 1931) and Mexico (December 15th, 1930). Bolivia states that 
ratification of the Conventions is before the National Congress, and that the Government will 
ask the Congress to consider it during the next ordinary session.' Brazil states that the 
Brazilian instruments for ratification of the 1925 Convention are being prepared.* The 
Government of Costa Rica has approved the Convention, which has been forwarded to the 
Constitutional Congress for ratification. Ecuador has communicated a reply from the Ministry 
of Health, pointing out that it acceded to the Hague Convention on July 2nd, 1912, in execution 
of which various decrees have been issued laying down rules for the trade in alkaloids, which 
is reserved exclusively to the proprietors of pharmacies and to the Central Public Assistance 
Committees, under a strict system of authorisation and supervision. The Government of 
Ecuador has informed the Secretariat that, in view of the favourable opinion expressed by the 
Ministry of Health, the Government will submit the 1925 Convention and the Model Code of 
administrative regulations to the next Congress. Mexico has forwarded the question to the 
competent authorities for their decision. 

Since the Committee’s last session, Cuba has ratified the Convention and Protocol on 
July 6th, 1931, and the Argentine has acceded to the Convention and Protocol on July gth, 
1931, subject to ratification. The Irish Free State ratified the Convention on September Ist, 
1931. Lithuania (February 13th, 1931) and Norway (March 16th, 1931) have acceded to the 
Convention. Jraq (August 8th, 1931) has acceded to the Convention and Protocol. 


2. Enquiry into the Illicit Traffic (C.L.330.1930.X1, November 28th, 1930). 


As a result of the Fifth Committee’s report, the eleventh Assembly adopted the following 
resolution, instructing the Secretary-General : “in order that the League oi Nations and the 
interested Governments may, in co-operation with each other, devise effective measures for 
the suppression of illicit traffic, to invite the Governments of States Members and non- 
members of the League of Nations to take the following measures ” : 


“ (a) The Governments of countries where the measures recommended by the 
League are not as yet being fully applied should review the arrangements in force in 
their countries and take whatever action is necessary to ensure the full application of 
the measures referred to ; - 

“ (b) Ifsuch action has not already been taken, thorough investigation covering 
the last three years should be made and full information communicated to the 
Secretary-General, if possible within the next three months, with regard to ‘ various 


matters relating to the illicit traffic *. 


The Secretary-General forwarded this resolution to the Governments in a Circular Letter 
and asked them, where the measures already recommended by the Council and Assembly 
were not being fully applied, to be good enough to enable him to give effect to paragraphs (a) 
and (6) of the above resolution. The Secretary-General attached to the communication, 
for reference, a list of the Circular Letters already issued by the League of Nations with 
regard to the illicit traffic. When last year’s Progress Report was issued, the Secretariat 
had only received a reply from Liechtenstein (November 29th, 1930). Since then, replies have 
been received from the following States : Albania (February r8th, 1931) ; the Argentine 
(June 30th, 1931) ; Belgium (January 13th, 1931) ; the United Kingdom (January 30th, 1931) ; 
Canada (January 16th, 1931); Costa Rica (December 29th, 1930) ; Cuba (January 17th, 1931) ; 
Denmark (July 30th, 1931) ; Dominican Republic (December 2oth, 1930) ; Egypt (December 
31st, 1930) ; Ecuador (February 23rd, 1931) ; Finland (January 30th, 1931) ; Germany 
(December 15th, 1930) ; Guatemala (April 2gth, 1931) ; Haiti (January roth, 193) ; Ireland 
(January roth, 1931) ; Italy (January 13th, 1931) ; Latvia (February roth, 1931) ; Lithuania 
(February 4th, 1931) ; Luxemburg (January 2nd, 1931) ; Mexico (December 19th, 1930) ; 
Monaco (December 24th, 1930) ; the Netherlands (February 20th, 1931) ; Norway (April 24th, 
1931) ; Poland (March 25th, 1931) ; Portugal (May 26th, 1931) ; South Africa (May 11th, 1931) 3 
the Sudan (December 18th, 1930) ; Uruguay (April gth, 1931) ; and Venezuela (December 26th, 
1930). 

re i: number of Governments point out that the measures recommended by the League are 
already in force in their countries. This applies to the Argentine ; Belgium ; Canada (under the 
Opium and Narcotic Drugs Act of 1929, and the regulations issued under this Law) ; the United 
Kingdom ; Egypt ; Latvia ; Luxemburg (under the Grand-Ducal Decree of April 28th, 1922, 


1 The Bolivian representative, in the course of the session, stated that Bolivia had ratified the Convention, subject 
to certain reservations, on April 15th, 1932. aay ; ey gee 

zSince the session of the Committee, the instruments of ratification were deposited at the Secretariat by the 
Government of Brazil on June roth, 1932. 
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regulating the execution of the Law of April 28th, 1922, in regard to the preparation and sale 
of poisonous drugs and substances) ; the Netherlands ; Portugal ; the Sudan ; and Venezuela. 
The Albanian Government will certainly apply them. 


The Belgian Government states, in addition, that, up to the time of its reply, no person had 
been reported as carrying on sufficient traffic to justify the enquiry mentioned in the Circular 
Letter, and that the penalties for illicit traffic fixed by the.Law of February 24th, 1921, include 
imprisonment for from three months to two years with a fine of 7,000 to 70,000 francs, or one 
only of these penalties. Further, the licence to trade in narcotic drugs of any person sentenced 
for illicit traffic would be withdrawn. 

The Italian Government, while continuing, as in the past, to take rigorous action against 
illicit traffic, will inform the Secretariat of any attempts at smuggling or any seizures which 
may be made, giving, as far as possible, the particulars requested in the Circular Letter. The 
Danish Government draws attention to the provisions of Law No. 95, March 31st, 1930, relating 
to the production of and traffic in opium, and to the supplementary order of April 25th, 1930, 
and states that no case of illicit traffic has come to the notice of the competent Danish 
authorities during the past three years. The Polish Government states that the compilation 
of statistics of the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs is being reorganised, and that in these 
circumstancesit is unable to furnish the information requested in the Circular Letter. The Polish 
Government will, however, collect full information with regard to cases of illicit traffic, which 
it will communicate to the Secretariat. 


The Government of the Union of South Africa has made an enquiry with regard to the 
information required under paragraph (4) of the above resolution. This enquiry shows that 
the drugs found in the illicit traffic in the Union are opium and cocaine in small quantities, 
chiefly in Johannesburg. The few seizures made throw no special light on the methods of 
importation. In all cases in which the drugs were held illicitly, proceedings were taken by the 
Court, and penalties involving fines of from six to fifty pounds or hard labour of from twelve 
days to three months were imposed. The present system of police supervision seems adequate. 


There is another group of countries which does not consider it necessary for the moment 
to apply the measures recommended, as no illicit traffic in opium and dangerous drugs has 
been reported in their territory. To this group belong Finland, Ireland, Lithuania and Norway. 


Monaco forwards the report of the Director of the Public Health Office to the effect that, 
as far as he is aware, there is no illicit traffic in opium in the Principality. With regard to the 
drugs extracted from opium, they may only be sold by pharmacists for medical purposes. 
The same law relating to poisonous substances is in force in Monaco as in France, and it does 
not appear necessary to take special measures with regard to opium. 


Finally, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Germany, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico and Uruguay have forwarded the Circular Letter to the competent authorities, and will 
subsequently communicate their views. 


II. MEASURES TAKEN IN PURSUANCE OF THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY 
THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE AT ITS FOURTEENTH SESSION 
(January-February 1931). 


1. WITHDRAWAL OF LICENCES FROM FIRMS ENGAGED IN ILLICIT MANUFACTURE OR TRAFFIC 
(C.L.122.1931.XI, June 15th, 1931). 


At its fourteenth session, the Advisory Committee adopted the following resolution : 


1. The Committee insists on its previous recommendation that no firm which 
has knowingly manufactured for, or supplied to, the illicit traffic drugs falling under 
the Geneva Convention should be allowed to hold a licence to manufacture or trade 
in the drugs, 


2. The Committee also recommends : 


_“ (a) That no firm which knowingly manufactures or supplies any 
derivatives of morphine or cocaine for purposes of the illicit traffic, even though 
they do not for the time being fall under the Geneva Convention, should be 
allowed to hold a licence to manufacture or trade in the drugs to which the 
Convention applies ; 


“ (b) That no firm which is proved by clear evidence to have manufactured 
or supplied benzoylmorphine or any other ester of morphine for the illicit traffic 
since the communication to Governments of the recommendation of the Health 
Committee on this subject by the Secretary-General in his Circular Letter of 
January 11th, 1929, should continue to hold a licence to manufacture or trade in 
drugs to which the Geneva Convention applies. é 
“3. The Committee requests the Council to forward these recommendations 
to the Governments of the countries concerned with a request that they should inform 
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the Secretary-General, if possible before the date of the Conference on the Limitation 
of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, in the case of each firm to which paragraph 2(b) 
applies, what action the Government has taken.” 


The Council having approved this resolution, the Secretary-General sent Circular Letter 
122.1931.XI, June 15th, 1931, to the manufacturing countries specified in the list given in 
Annex VI of the Minutes of the Thirteenth Session of the Advisory Committee, and to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Turkey, which have since been considered as 
manufacturing countries, asking them to be good enough to send the information required as 
soon as possible. The Secretariat has received replies from the following States : Denmark, 
July 25th, 1931; Egypt, July 15th, 1931; Finland, August 12th, 1931 ; France, July 27th, 
1931 ; Germany, June 30th, 1931 ; the United Kingdom, July roth, 1931 ; Hungary, July 24th, 
1931 ; India, October roth, 1931 ; Italy, July 28th, 1931 ; Japan, December 24th, 1931 ; the 
Netherlands, August 15th, 1931; Norway, June 30th, 1931; Poland, August 7th, 1931 ; 
Sweden, August 20th, 1931 ; Switzerland, July 16th, 1931 ; Turkey, July 30th, 1931 ; United 
States, August 19th, 1931 ; Uruguay, December 11th, 1931 ; and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, July roth, 1931. 

France states that, in pursuance of the Decrees of December r2th, 1928, and March 2oth, 
1930, on the supervision of the narcotic drug trade, the French authorities have withdrawn 
the licence for manufacture or sale from the factories, business houses, agents, etc., covered by 
the Opium Committee’s recommendation. The issue of licences to manufacture and trade 
in narcotic drugs is, moreover, very strictly limited. 

The Turkish Government draws attention to the statement made by its Minister at Berne 
at the Council meeting of May rgth, 1931, with regard to the nature and scope of the provisions 
enacted by the Government of the Republic for the purpose of combating and suppressing the 
illicit traffic in narcotic drugs. In pursuance of these provisions, the Turkish Government had 
an inventory taken of the stocks of narcotic drugs held in the factories. Under these 
provisions, the export of narcotic drugs is only authorised on presentation of an import permit 
issued by the competent authority of the country of destination. A recent inspection of the 
narcotic drug factory Etkin, at Eyoub, Istanbul, having revealed several irregularities in the 
accounting operations, this factory was closed by a decision of the Council of Ministers until 
such time as it is able to give an account of its transactions. 

No licensed firm in Poland has been implicated in the illicit traffic, but the licences of two 
firms which had not complied with the regulations relating to the registers of inspection 
were withdrawn : the firm Hafeza, at Posnan, for the manufacture of narcotic drugs, and the 
firm Zoria, at Cracow, for trade in narcotic drugs. 


(i) With regard to the manufacture and supply of benzoylmorphine mentioned in 
paragraph 2(b) of the resolution, Egypt states that, as far as the Egyptian authorities are aware, 
no firm has supplied benzoylmorphine or any other ester of morphine for the illicit traffic. 
In Finland, these substances are not manufactured, and no case of illicit traffic has been 
reported. The United Kingdom also states that the paragraph in question does not apply 


to any British firm. The Netherlands Government states that benzoylmorphine and similar 
esters have never been manufactured in the Netherlands, either before or after the date 
mentioned in paragraph 2. The Netherlands Government sees no necessity, therefore, for 
taking measures similar to those suggested in the resolution. The Netherlands Government 
adds that, while it appreciates the attempt to reduce the large quantities of benzoylmorphine 
which have gone into the illicit traffic during recent years, it does not consider that the juridical 
basis of the resolution is in harmony with the system of the Geneva Convention. It supports 
the first recommendation, however. The manufacturers of chemical products in Switzerland 
have not manufactured benzoylmorphine, or any other esters of morphine, since January Ist, 
1929—that is to say, before the adoption of the resolution in question. Sweden points out that, 
under the Decree of October 7th, 1930, benzoylmorphine and the other esters of morphine are 
subject to the system of the Geneva Convention. There are no longer any firms in Uruguay 
which manufacture benzoylmorphine or similar products, and should a case arise, or should 
other products be manufactured for the illicit traffic, Uruguay would act in the sense indicated 
by the Committee. In Japan, benzoylmorphine and the other esters of morphine, like all 
drugs containing morphine, are subject to special regulations concerning narcotic drugs, and 
persons who manufacture or supply narcotic drugs for illicit purposes are consequently liable 
to imprisonment or fines, the withdrawal of licences, and other measures to ensure the strict 
application of these regulations are also applied. Finally, Denmark approves the measures 
contemplated in 2(b) of the resolution, and points out that the Danish legislation authorises 
the withdrawal of the licence in cases of this kind. 


(ii) Generally speaking, there are a certain number of countries for which, for various 
reasons, the question of the withdrawal of licences from firms involved in one way or another in the 
illicit traffic does not arise. This applies to India, where no private firms are authorised to 
manufacture or trade in the drugs in question, as the only licensed factory is the Government 
Opium Factory at Ghazipur, which is subject to very strict control, and to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, where there is a State monopoly for the production of, and trade in, narcotic 
drugs. It also applies to Sweden, where none of the narcotic drugs in question is manufactured 
and there is no trade, as far as the authorities are aware. The Swedish Government adds that, 
should this state of affairs change, the competent authorities would not hesitate to take the 
action recommended by the Committee. (For the general system for the issue of licences in 
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Sweden, see the reply to C.L.137,1930.XI.) No case of the illegal production of opium or any 
other narcotic drug has been reported in Norway. In Hungary, no licences to manufacture or 
trade in the narcotic drugs covered by the Geneva Convention have had to be withdrawn on 
account of illicit traffic. There are no narcotic drug factories in Egypt, but, with regard to 
trade in and the use of narcotic drugs, Law No. 21 of 1928 provides for the withdrawal of the 
licence in the event of a subsequent offence, in addition to the penalties properly so-called— 
namely, imprisonment with labour for a term of from one to five years and a fine of 200 to 
1,000 Egyptian pounds. In Jtaly, strict supervision is exercised, under the Law of February 
13th, 1923, No. 396, and the regulations of April rrth, 1929, No. 1086, over the manufacture 
of and trade in narcotic drugs, in a preventive as well as in a repressive sense. The Law 
provides for the withdrawal of the licence to trade in drugs and for the simultaneous application 
of other penalties, such as fines or imprisonment, for illicit traffic. 


The United States have sent the Secretariat a memorandum on the method of supervising 
the manufacture and sale of narcotic drugs. Their system is based chiefly on strict official 
limitation and supervision over the raw material which the manufactures are authorised to 
possess. In practice, the importation of raw opium for the manufacture of alkaloids for 
medicinal purposes has been restricted to four firms, and the importation of coca leaves to two 
firms, one of which may also import raw opium. In addition, three wholesale pharmacists 
are authorised to import small quantities of raw opium for the manufacture of medicinal opium 
and tinctures, and two firms import small quantities of coca leaves. The importers of these 
raw materials are not provided with licences in the usual sense, but are required to register in 
accordance with the Harrison Law, and must keep a strict account of all the raw material 
imported and the narcotic drugs manufactured with the same, and sold. Should one of these 
firms be guilty of selling for the illicit traffic, proceedings are not only taken against it but 
permission to import raw material is withdrawn. As it would no longer be able to trade in 
narcotic drugs, the result is the same as when a licence to import and manufacture is cancelled 
under a system of licences. Wholesale dealers, which category includes any person or firm 
selling any narcotic drug in a packet bearing a stamp for the original tax—that is to say, not 
only wholesale dealers but a large number of druggists or retail chemists—obtain their supplies 
of narcotic drugs, including all the derivatives of opium and of coca leaves, either directly or 
indirectly from the firms which import the raw material. All these wholesale dealers must be 
registered, also in accordance with the Harrison Law, and must submit monthly statements of 
their transactions. If they are involved in the illicit traffic, they are punished by a fine or 
imprisonment, or both. There is no procedure, however, to prevent them from carrying on 
their trade, such as the withdrawal of the licence under a system of licences. The penalties for 
breaches of the Federal Law on the illicit sale of narcotic drugs are very severe, however, and 
have hitherto been sufficiently effective. In practice, the only cases of illicit traffic consist in 
sales by certain physicians and retail druggists. About 287 persons and firms in the United 
States are registered as manufacturers in the sense of the Federal Law. They obtain their 
supplies from the factories authorised to import the raw materials. In the event of illicit 
traffic, they, like the wholesale dealers, would be subject to severe penalties. Lastly, seeing 
that the Federal Law covers all the derivatives of opium, and consequently includes 
benzoylmorphine and all the other esters of morphine, the penalties mentioned would apply 
to the manufacture or sale for illicit purposes of benzoylmorphine or esters of morphine. In 
practice, however, the United States does not manufacture benzoylmorphine, except perhaps 
in negligible quantities for scientific purposes. 


Finally, Germany will reply later. 


2, APPLICATION OF THE GENEVA CONVENTION TO DruG Ditutions 
(C.L.198.1931.XI, August toth, 1931). 


Desiring to ensure that drug dilutions containing not more than 0.2 per cent of morphine 
should not escape the supervision of the Conyention, the Advisory Committee, at its last session, 
adopted the following recommendation : 


“ When a drug to which Chapter ITI of the Geneva Convention applies is diluted 
by mixture with an inert substance, whether liquid or solid, the mixture shall be 
considered as falling within the Cbnvention, whatever the degree of concentration of 
the drug may be.” 


The recommendation having been approved by the Council at its meeting on May roth, 
1931, the Secretary-General sent a Circular Letter to the Governments parties to the Geneva 
Convention asking them to inform him whether they were prepared to adopt the 
recommendation. 


The Secretary-General has received replies from the following countries : Albania, January 
t2th, 1932 ; Australia, October 14th, 1931 ; Belgium, September roth, 1931 ; Bulgaria, October 
i2th, 1931 ; Canada, September 2nd, 1931 ; Cuba, September 1st, 1931 ; Danzig, December 5th, 
1931 ; Denmark, December 9th, 1931 ; Egypt, December rst, 1931 ; Estonia, January 28th, 
1932 ; Finland, January 2oth, 1932 ; Germany, November 4th, 1931 ; India, January r4th, 
1932 ; Italy, March 3rd, 1932 ; Latvia, October 27th, 1931; Lithuania, October 21st, 1931 ; 
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Monaco, October 6th, 1931; Nicaragua, October 23rd, 1931 ; Netherlands, September tst, 
1931, and September 15th, 1931 ; Norway, September 23rd, 1931 ; Poland, October 27th, 1931 ; 
Portugal, October 29th, 1931, November 18th, 1931, and February 11th, 1932; Siam, 
December 5th, 1931; South Africa, October 14th, 1931; Sudan, October 19th, 1931; 
Switzerland, August r8th, 1931 ; Venezuela, September 15th, 1931. 


Certain countries state that the recommendation is already embodied in their system of 
law. For instance, in the Netherlands and in the Netherlands oversea territories, the law 
goes further than the prescriptions in the Geneva Convention, inasmuch as preparations, even 
those containing less than 0.2 per cent of morphine, fall within the opium law. In Poland, 
again, all drugs coming under the Geneva Convention are subject to strict regulations 
regardless of their concentration. In Switzerland, it is laid down that dilutions are not 
preparations within the meaning of the Convention but are to be regarded as narcotic drugs 
and therefore cannot be exempted. In Canada, the importation of any preparation containing 
narcotics in any form whatever, or in any proportion, has for several years been prohibited, 
except under cover of an import certificate. In Norway, regulations as to the necessary 
supervision are already in force. 


Many countries state that they are prepared to accept the recommendation. They are 
Albania, Australia, Belgium (where the Health Ministry is intending shortly to submit a draft 
decree for signature by the King), Bulgaria, Danzig (where the necessary decrees will be 
published very shortly), Egypt, Estonia, Monaco, Nicaragua, Portugal (in so far as concerns the 
home country, the adjacent islands, Portuguese Guinea and Macao), Siam, Sudan, Venezuela. 
Italy points out that, in view of the text of Article 13, paragraph 1(6), of the 1931 Convention 
for Limiting the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, the adoption of this measure will become 
compulsory for all countries ratifying the Convention, but that, in the meantime, the Ministry 
of the Interior has no objection to considering whether the Convention should not be applied 
and the list of narcotic drugs revised by Ministerial Decree. 


The Government of India, in view of the above-mentioned stipulation in Article 13 of the 
1931 Convention for limiting manufacture, reserves any comments on this question for use in 
connection with the proposal to ratify that Convention. 


Certain countries make reservations or put forward objections to the adoption of the 
recommendation. 


Latvia is in favour of adopting it subject to the reservation that dilution mixtures, such 
as various drops containing an insignificant amount of opium tincture which are very widely 
used but do not give rise to abuse, should not be included. Germany has so far encountered 
none of the difficulties which have led to the recommendation. Under Article 4, paragraph 1, 
in fine, of the Decree of April 1st, 1930, on the trade in narcotic drugs, authorisations for 
purposes of conversion are to be restricted to certain preparations. Consequently, when an 
authorisation for purposes of conversion is issued, each of the preparations which the 
manufacturer is entitled to manufacture is given with its exact description. Authorisations 
for manufacture cannot be issued for dilutions containing less than 0.2 per cent of morphine 
which have no medicinal value and are intended solely for fraudulent purposes and for illicit 
exportation. The manufacture of such dilutions would be illicit conversion and a breach 
of the German law. With regard to the pharmacy trade, under Article 2 of the Decree of 
December 19th, 1930, concerning the prescription of medicines containing narcotic drugs and 
their sale in pharmacies (Law Bulletin of the Reich, Part I, page 635), solutions, powders or 
dilutions containing less than 0.2 per cent of morphine are also brought within the supervision 
enacted in the Decree ; hence such substances cannot be sold except on production of a medical 
prescription, which must be renewed each time and kept by the pharmacist. The German 
opium legislation is accordingly considered adequate to prevent the manufacture in Germany 
of drug solutions of no medicinal value containing less than 0,2 per cent of morphine or 0.1 per 
cent of cocaine and intended to be placed on the market with a view to circumventing the 
provisions of the 1925 Convention. An express legal stipulation, such as that contemplated 
by the Advisory Committee’s recommendation, is therefore regarded as superfluous. Should 
it, however, become necessary, for other reasons, to supplement the German Opium Law, the 
Government could consider the adoption of a provision on the lines of the Advisory Committee’s 
recommendation. Denmark, although having no objection in principle, does not consider it 
necessary to extend the Convention in this way, which would necessitate a special law, and 
considers it inexpedient, on practical grounds, to revise at the present juncture the Danish 
Law No. 95, of March 31st, 1930, on the production of and trade in opium and other dangerous 
drugs. South Africa cannot adopt the recommendation because so radical a measure is not 
considered justified and would handicap the pharmacy business. When a preparation 
containing a drug subject to supervision is also placed under supervision, the authorities 
constantly receive applications for exemption on the ground that the narcotic content is 
infinitesimal and cannot possibly lead to drug addiction, All this is avoided when, as now, a 
definite line is drawn between controlled and exempted preparations. The Finnish authorities 
are not prepared to adopt the recommendation because they are of opinion that control such 
as is in force now in Finland is satisfactory, since any preparation containing drugs can only 
be obtained from a chemist and for medical purposes. On the other hand, Finland considers 
that this recommendation does not only constitute an interpretation but a modification of 
paragraph (d) of Article 4 of the Geneva Convention, which only concerns preparations 
containing more than 0.2 per cent of morphine or more than o.r per cent of cocaine. In 
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Lithuania, the competent authorities do not consider it expedient to adopt such a measure, 
because, in the Public Health Department's view, the Committee’s proposal would create 
serious obstacles to the application of the Geneva Convention and would give no appreciable 
results. Cuba has submitted the matter to the Health Secretariat. 


3. SITUATION WITH REGARD TO DruGs IN CHINA : CONCERTED ACTION BY CHINA AND THE 
Treaty Powers (C.L.267.1931. XI, October 31st, 1931). ANNUAL REPORTS ON FOREIGN 
CONCESSIONS AND SETTLEMENTS IN Cutna (C.L.49.1932.XI, March 15th, 1932). 


It will be remembered that, during the discussion of this question at the Advisory 
Committee’s fourteenth session, the Chinese delegate laid down the principles on which, in 
the Chinese Government’s view, the responsible authorities should co-operate with the Chinese 
Government, and which, in his opinion, were based on Chapter IV of the Hague Convention. 
The Advisory Committee decided to communicate to Governments, for their information, the 
passage in the Committee’s report to the Council on its fourteenth session containing the 
Chinese delegate’s above-mentioned declaration and the relevant observations made by the 
members of the Committee. Ina Circular Letter of October 31st, 1931, the Secretary-General 
forwarded the above-mentioned communication to the following countries : Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, the United Kingdom, China, Denmark, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

During the discussion on this matter, the Advisory Committee also took note of the 
suggestion by the President of the Permanent Central Board that the Governments be asked 
whether annual reports could not be obtained for the foreign concessions and settlements in 
China. This proposal was endorsed by the Council on May roth, 1931, and, in March 1932, 
the Secretary-General sent a Circular Letter to the Governments having concessions in China— 
viz., the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Japan. In his Circular Letter, the Secretary- 
General also requested these Governments to consider, with regard to the International 
Settlements of Shanghai and Kulangsu and the Legation Quarter at Peiping, in agreement with 
the other Governments concerned, whether it would not be possible to take the necessary steps 
to furnish the desired information. 


A copy of the foregoing communication was sent to the Chinese representative. 


4, REFUSAL oF Import OR Export CERTIFICATES TO DRUG TRAFFICKERS AND WITHDRAWAL 
oF Passports FROM Notorious SmuGcLeRs (C.L.278.1931.XI, November 7th, 1931). 


At its fourteenth session, the Advisory Committee adopted the two following resolutions : 


“The Committee, considering that persons engaged in illicit traffic should not 
be authorised to engage in the legitimate trade, requests the Council to recommend 
the Governments to take all necessary steps to prevent the grant of import or export 
certificates in which the names of notorious drug traffickers appear.”” 


“The Committee, having had before it reports relating to the operations of 
certain persons engaged in the illicit traffic, which show that they are able to move 
freely from country to country in carrying out their operations, requests the Council 
to recommend to the consideration of the Governments that passports and visas 
should be refused to persons known to be so engaged ; and that steps should be taken, 
as far as possible, to cancel passports already issued to them.” 


Replies have been received by the Secretary from the following countries : Albania 
(December 31st, 1931), Argentina (December 21st, 1931), Austria (February 18th, 1931), 
the United Kingdom (January 28th, 1932), Canada (December 24th, 1931), Colombia (January 
12th, 1931), Costa Rica (December 2nd, 1931), Cuba (November 25th, 1931), Ecuador 
(January 5th, 1932), Egypt (December 6th, 1931, and January 5th, 1932), Estonia (January 
28th, 1932), Guatemala (January 13th, 1932), Iraq (January 30th, 1932), Latvia (March 8th, 
1932), Lithuania (February 18th, 1932), Mexico (November 27th, 1931), Monaco (November 
26th, 1931), Nicaragua (January 18th, 1932), Norway (February rst, 1932), Persia (December 
30th, 1931), Poland (January 6th, 1932), Roumania (December 14th, 1931), Switzerland 
(January 11th, 1932), Venezuela (November 28th, 1931). 

Certain countries state that they already enforce wholly or in part the provisions 
recommended by the Committee. In Norway, for instance, it is an established rule that 
passports are not issued to persons suspected of going to a country for illicit operations or to 
persons implicated in such operations, and certificates are not granted to persons engaged in 
the illicit traffic. Again, in Canada the authorities do not issue import or export certificates 
knowingly except to persons in possession of licences, and every effort is made to withdraw 
passports from persons engaged in the illicit traffic. 

With regard more particularly to import and export certificates, measures of control exist 
in Austria, where special authorisations for trading in drugs are issued to licence-holders for one 
year, and import or export permits may be refused ; in Columbia, where import licences may 
be issued only to pharmacies or to first-class drug stores, and where breaches of the law are 
subject to severe punishments, including one year’s suspension from the carrying on of the 
business of pharmacist ; in Egypt, where import and export certificates are issued only to 
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authorised persons of good repute ; in Latvia, where the Public Health Department satisfies 
itself as to the honesty of the person applying for a licence and the need for such licence. In 
Poland, likewise, import and export certificates are issued by the Public Health Pharmacy 
Section only to firms in possession of a licence to produce or sell narcotic drugs, and such 
licences are renewed each year after very careful enquiry. As the Customs officers are not 
empowered to deliver packages containing drugs except to licence-holding firms, it is almost 
impossible for the illicit traffickers to use this channel. Again, in Switzerland the Federal 
Public Health Service grants import and export permits only to authorised firms, and, as the 
issue of an export authorisation is subject to the production of an import permit from the 
country of destination, it is considered impossible for authorisations to be granted to notorious 
traffickers. 

Several countries accept the Advisory Committee’s two resolutions without any special 
reservations. In Rowmania, the Ministry of Labour, Health and Public Relief has taken steps 
to ensure that persons implicated in the illicit traffic shall be prevented from obtaining 
certificates in future, These regulations will apply to persons who fail within the statutory 
time-limit to adduce proof as to the use of the amounts imported. The same Department 
will take action for the application of the resolution concerning passports. Estonia, Monaco, 
Nicaragua and Venezuela are also prepared to give effect to the recommendations. Estonia 
asks for a list of notorious traffickers. The Albanian Ministry of the Interior has adopted the 
resolution on passports and has sent a circular to the authorities ordering it to be applied when 
necessary. Colombia, Latvia and Poland will also take thé necessary steps to enforce the 
withdrawal of passports. The Mexican Government has recommended the Public Health 
Department to study the resolutions, and as soon as the Department has intimated its opinion 
action will be taken to give effect to it. 

The question of the withdrawal of passports raises certain difficulties. According to the 
regulations in force in Switzerland, the issue of passports is governed by a Federal Ordinance of 
December toth, 1928, which contains a limitative enumeration of the cases in which the issue 
or extension of passports may be refused. The Ordinance does not provide for the refusal of 
a passport to a Swiss national implicated in illicit traffic transactions. A visa is not required 
for entering Switzerland, except in the case of a very small number of countries. Visas are 
given by the Swiss Legation or Consulates. True, notorious traffickers can at all times be 
prohibited from crossing the frontier, but such prohibition is not necessarily effective. The 
Government of the United Kingdom accepts the two resolutions, but points out, with regard 
to passports, that nationals of many of the European countries do not need to obtain a British 
visa for entering the United Kingdom. 


Lithuania, while approving the two resolutions in principle, regrets to be unable to give 
effect to them, as there is no law authorising their application. 


Traq has submitted the matter to the competent authorities. 


Argentine, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador and Guatemala have sent only an acknowledgment 
of receipt. 


5. Proposat oF URUGUAY WITH REGARD TO Export CERTIFICATES 
(C.L.279.1931.XI, November 7th, 1931). 


In a letter dated August 20th, 1930, the Uruguayan Government drew attention to the 
advisability of instituting a provision to the effect that consignments of narcotic drugs should 
bear the number of the corresponding export certificate. 


In pursuance to the recommendation made by the Advisory Committee at its fourteenth 
session and approved by the Council at its meeting on May 19th, 1931, the Secretary-General 
sent a Circular Letter to Governments asking them to state their opinion on the Uruguayan 
proposal. Replies have been received by the Secretariat from the following countries : 
Argentina, December 21st, 1931; Australia, February 11th, 1932; Austria, February 8th, 
1932 ; Belgium, December 21st, 1931 ; Canada, December 24th, 1931 ; Colombia, January 11th, 
1932 ; Cuba, November 24th, 1931 ; Denmark, February 11th, 1932 ; Egypt, November 23rd, 
1931 ; Estonia, January 28th, 1932 ; Finland, December 14th, 1931 ; Germany, February 4th, 
1932 ; Greece, December 30th, 1931 ; Guatemala, January 13th, 1932; India, January oth, 
1932 ; Iraq, January 30th, 1932; Irish Free State, February 8th, 1932; Italy, March roth, 
1932 ; Latvia, December 16th, 1931 ; Lithuania, December gth, 1931 ; Luxemburg, November 
23rd, 1931 ; Monaco, November 21st, 1931 ; Netherlands, December 23rd, 1931 ; Nicaragua, 
February 5th, 1932 ; Norway, December roth, 1931 ; Persia, January 3rd, 1932 ; Roumania, 
December 14th, 1931 ; Siam, January 25th, 1932 ; Spain, February 27th, 1932 ; Sudan, January 
13th, 1932 ; South Africa, December 28th, 1931 ; Switzerland, November 16th, 1931; Venezuela, 
November 28th, 1931. 

Most of the countries—Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Germany, Greece, Irish Free State, 
Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Nicaragua, Norway, Roumania, Siam, Spain, Sudan, 
Sweden, Venezuela—are definitely in favour of the Uruguayan proposal and consider that it 
deserves to be supported, as it is likely to facilitate the identification of consignments and 
hence the supervision of imports. 

The Roumanian Department of Labour and Public Relief intends to refer the proposal to 
the Customs authorities with a view to its application. 


South Africa sees no objection to the suggestion, but points out that, with the system of 
issuing import certificates in force, Customs officers can easily check imports. 
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Australia also considers that Customs officers would appreciate the measure, but raises 
the important question whether the affixing of a number on the packages might not be likely 
to attract the attention of the traffickers’ organisations to them. 

Certain countries consider that the proposal is of no value. 

Persia, while approving the suggestion, thinks that there is no need for it in a country 
which does not manufacture or export narcotic drugs. Similarly, Egyff, not being a 
manufacturing country, has no opinion to express. Belgium does not see what advantages 
the measure would be likely to have for her, and Canada considers that the system at present 
in force works satisfactorily. The Netherlands does not see the need for the proposal ; upon an 
importation of drugs, the Netherlands authorities are required to withdraw the export 
certificate accompanying the consignment and likewise the import certificate remitted by the 
licence holder. As, under Article 13 of the Geneva Convention, the number and date of the 
import certificate must be stated on the export certificate, the Customs cannot be in any doubt 
as to the import certificate to which the consignment relates. Austria also considers that the 
aim in view is already attained. Colombia points out that, under the regulations in force, the 
difficulties suggested in the Secretariat’s note do not arise. Finally, India makes the 
following reservations. If the proposal is to the effect that the packages containing drugs 
should bear the number of the corresponding export certificate, it would appear necessary 
to make certain qualifications to this rule in cases where a small quantity of drugs, duly 
covered by an export certificate, is included in a consignment which also comprises a certain 
number of other non-narcotic drugs or medicines; again, from the point of view of the 
application of the proposal, it would seem undesirable to enforce severe penalties against 
exporters or importers for failing to comply with a procedure which may be found 
impracticable, and, in view of the loading conditions in certain ports, it may not always be 
convenient to ask the Customs officers to satisfy themselves that the marking is applied. The 
Government of India suggests that, if the provision is introduced, it should not go further than 
to require the Governments of the exporting countries to encourage consignors to mark their 
consignments in this way, and reasonable exceptions should be allowed. 

Monaco states in reply that under the 1912 Treaty it has no Customs laws of its own, and 
that therefore it can only share the French Government's opinion. 

Argentina, Cuba, Guatemala and Switzerland have referred the matter to their competent 
authorities for advice. Jrag has merely sent a letter of acknowledgment. 


6. METHODS EMPLOYED FOR THE Disposal oF SEIZED DRUGS AND MANNER IN WHICH THE 
GOVERNMENTS SHOW THEM IN THEIR NATIONAL STATISTICS 
(C.L.280.1931.XI, November roth, 1931). 


The replies received by the Secretariat to the Circular Letter on this subject are dealt with 
in a separate document (document 0.C.1407). 


7. Enquiry 1nto DruG Appiction (C.L.294.1931.XI, November 23rd, 1931). 


The replies received by the Secretariat to the Circular Letter on this subject are dealt with 
in a separate document (document O.C.1408). 


8. CHARTERING OF SHIPS BY FOREIGNERS. 


During its fourteenth session, the Advisory Committee considered the question of the 
chartering of ships to foreigners in connection with the illicit opium traffic from the Persian 
Gulf, and recommended that the question be submitted for the consideration of experts in 
maritime law and practice, who should also be requested to advise what practical measures 
could be taken in such cases. At its meeting on May roth, 1931, the Council, on the proposal of 
its Rapporteur, instructed the Secretary-General to give effect to the Committee’s 
recommendation, and referred the matter for examination to the Transit Committee, in view 
of the fact that it came within the province both of the Permanent Committee for Ports and 
Maritime Navigation and of the Permanent Legal Committee of the Communications and 
Transit Organisation. 

The Advisory and Technical Committee of the Communications and Transit Organisation 
examined the question during its sixteenth session, at its meeting on June Ist, 1931, and 
adopted the following resolution : 


“ The Advisory and Technical Committee, 

“ Having noted the letter sent to the Director of the Communications and 
pert Section of the Secretariat by the Director of the Opium and Social Questions 

ections, 

“Decides to refer this question to the Committee on Ports and Maritime 
Navigation, which is requested to add to its numbers, for the study of this question, 
one or more members of the Permanent Legal Committee appointed by the Chairman 
of that Committee.” 


The Advisory and Technical Committee, the next session of which has been fixed for the 
first fortnight in June, will set up the new Committee on Ports and Maritime Navigation during 
the session, and the latter Committee will proceed to consider the question of the chartering 
of vessels by foreigners. (See letter from the Director of the Communications and Transit 
eae . the Director of the Opium Traffic and Social Questions Sections, document 

.C.1404. 
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9. INFORMATION REGARDING THE IMPORT-CERTIFICATE SYSTEM AND STUDY BY THE 
SECRETARIAT OF THE LEGAL PROVISIONS AT PRESENT IN FORCE FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF SEEING TO WHAT EXTENT THEY ARE IN HARMONY WITH THE GENEVA CONVENTION, 
1925. 

During its thirteenth session, in 1930, the Advisory Committee requested the Secretariat 
to prepare a memorandum for the convenience of Governments, containing : (1) a list of the 
countries which have adopted the import-certificate system (giving, as far as is practicable, 
date of acceptance of the system or of ratification of the Geneva Convention, and date or dates 
of enforcing legislation or regulations) ; (2) the names and addresses of the Government 
Departments authorised to issue or receive import certificates or to issue or receive export 
authorisations ; (3) lists of the towns, ports, or other localities through which the export or 
import of raw opium, coca leaves, or narcotic drugs is permitted; and (4) a list of the 
Government Departments authorised to exchange information with regard to illicit traffic and 
seizures. The Council having approved this request, the Secretariat was instructed to obtain 
from the Governments the necessary information for the completion of the memorandum. 
Owing to the very heavy work incumbent upon it, the Secretariat has so far been unable to 
undertake this study. 

Again, at its fourteenth session, the Advisory Committee found that progress in the 
legislative sphere for the suppression of the illicit traffic was slow. It instructed the 
Secretariat to study, as soon as it was in a position to do so, the provisions at present in force 
and see to what extent they were in harmony with the Geneva Convention (Minutes of the 
Fourteenth Session, Volume 2, page 258, first paragraph). For the reason mentioned above, 
the Secretariat has been unable to make a start with this study. 


Ill. ACTION TAKEN IN PURSUANCE TO THE CONFERENCE FOR THE 
LIMITATION OF THE MANUFACTURE OF NARCOTIC DRUGS. 


I. COMMUNICATION OF THE CONVENTION FOR LIMITING THE MANUFACTURE AND REGULATING 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF NARcoTIC DruGs 
(C.L,205.1931.XI, September 4th, 1931, and C.L.14.1932.XI, February 20th 
and March 4th, 1932). 


The Conference for the Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, which was 
convened in pursuance to a resolution taken by the League Assembly on October rst, 1930, 
and met at Geneva from May 27th to July 13th, 1931, resulted in the conclusion of the 
following instruments : 


Convention for limiting the Manufacture and regulating the Distribution of 
Narcotic Drugs ; 

Protocol of Signature of the Convention, signed at Geneva on July 13th, 1931, and 
Final Act. 


In conformity with the final provisions of these instruments, the Secretary-General of the 
League forwarded, under cover of his Circular Letter 205.1931.XI, of September 4th, 1931, 
a certified true copy of the above-mentioned documents to the Members of the League of 
Nations and other States non-members represented at the Conference, and drew their 
attention to Articles 27 and 28 of the Convention relative to its signature and ratification. 

Further to his Circular Letter 205.1931.XI, the Secretary-General, on February 2oth, 
1932, sent to the countries which had signed the Convention by December 31st, 1931, a certified 
true copy, bearing all the signatures affixed up to December 31st, 1931, of the Convention and 
of the Protocol of Signature of that Convention. He at the same time called their attention 
to Article 28 of the Convention relative to its ratification (C.L.14.1932.XI). The Secretary- 
General likewise sent a copy of the Convention, bearing all the signatures affixed up to 
December 31st, 1931, and of the Protocol of Signature of the Convention, to the countries 
which had not signed the Convention, and drew their attention to Article 29, which provides 
that, as from January Ist, 1932, the Convention may be acceded to on behalf of any Member of 
the League of Nations or any non-member State mentioned in Article 27 (C.L.14.1932.X1). 

Finally, the Council, having at its meeting on January 28th, 1932, instructed the 
Secretary-General, in conformity with Articles 29 and 27 of the Convention, to transmit the 
Convention for their accession to the States non-members which were not represented at the 
Conference—viz., Afghanistan, Ecuador, Iceland, Liechtenstein and Sudan—the Secretary- 
General sent, on March 4th, 1932, to the above States Circular Letter 14.1932.XI, inviting 
them to accede to the Convention and the Protocol. 

As on March 15th, 1932, the following States had signed the Convention and Protocol of 
Signature : Abyssinia, Argentine Republic (accession subject to ratification), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Free City of Danzig, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, France, Germany, Great Britain and Northern Ireland (and all 
parts of the British Empire not separate Members of the League), Greece, Guatemala, Hedjaz, 
India, Italy, Japan, Liberia,’ Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, Panama, 
Paraguay, Persia, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, San Marino, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United States of America (with reservations), Uruguay, Venezuela. 

No ratification had been received by the Secretariat up to March 16th, 1932, but Nicaragua, 
which did not sign the Convention, acceded on March 16th, 1932. * 


1 Signed the Convention only. 13 : : 
* Since the session of the Committee, the United States ratified the Convention on April 28th, 1932, and Portugal 
on June 17th, 1932; Peru acceded to the Convention on May 2oth, 1932. 
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Colombia, another non-signatory State, announced, in its reply of October 15th, 1931, to 
the Circular Letter 205.1931.XI, that the Government would give instructions for the 
careful study of the Convention and Protocol by the Ministry and National Department of 
Health and Public Relief, with a view to considering whether they should be submitted to the 
Chambers. The Government of Haiti also stated, on September Igth, 1931, that the question 
was under consideration, while Mexico intimated, in a letter of September 24th, 1931, that 
action had already been taken with a view to securing ratification, Estonia, in reply to 
Circular Letter 14.1932.XI, informed the Secretariat, on February 26th, 1932, that the 
question of her accession was under consideration by the competent authorities. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics states, in its reply of December 14th, 1931, to the 
Circular Letter 205.1931.XI, that, after carefully studying the text of the Convention, the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics does not think it desirable to sign it for 
the following reasons : 


1. The Government considers that the above-mentioned Convention, like the 
anti-opium and narcotic drugs Conventions signed previously, are not calculated to 
put a stop to the abuse of drugs and the illicit traffic in them. That being so, the 
Convention of July 13th, 1931, cannot be regarded as adequate to achieve these aims. 
This observation was made by the delegate of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in the declaration he made at the Conference’s meeting on July r2th, which declaration 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics entirely approves, 


2. The Government has come to the conclusion that even the restricted effect 
which the Convention might produce would be incomplete in so far as concerns the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, for the reason that the United States of America 
has seen fit to make its signature subject to a declaration that this international 
instrument, which is purely humanitarian in nature, does not involve any contractual 
obligation on the part of the United States to a country the Government of which 
the United States do not recognise. 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics adds that, on the basis of its 
own legislation, it will persist in the vigorous campaign it is maintaining against dangerous 
drugs and the illicit traffic in them. 


2. ACTION TAKEN ON A RECOMMENDATION IN THE FINAL ACT OF THE CONFERENCE FOR THE 
LIMITATION OF THE MANUFACTURE OF Narcotic Drucs 
(C.L.26.1932.XI1, February 19th, 1932). 


The Secretary-General, in conformity with the recommendation of the Conference for the 
Lmitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, sent the Governments, on February 19th, 
1932, a Circular Letter on this subject. 

Referring to the documents of the Conference for the Limitation of the Manufacture of 
Narcotic Drugs, which indicate approximately the total present world requirements of drugs 
for medical and scientific purposes (morphine 9 tons, diacetylmorphine 2 tons, cocaine 54 tons), 
the Secretary-General, on behalf of the Council, drew the attention of States to these 
documents and recommended that, pending the entry into force of the Limitation Convention, 
the countries manufacturing these drugs should limit the manufacture of such drugs for use as 
nearly as possible to the quantities required for domestic consumption and export for medical 
and scientific purposes. 


IV. CONFERENCE ON THE SUPPRESSION OF OPIUM-SMOKING HELD ATBANGKOK 
(C.L.16.1932.XI and C.L.16(a).1932.XI, February 6th, 1932). 


The Conference convened in accordance with Article XII of the Geneva Agreement of 
February 11th, 1925, to review the position in regard to the application of Chapter II of the 
Hague Opium Convention of January 23rd, 1912, and of the Geneva Agreement of February 
11th, 1925, and to consider the suggestions made by the Commission appointed by the League of 
Nations to enquire into the control of opium-smoking in the Far East, met at Bangkok from 
November goth to 27th, 1931, and resulted in the adoption of an Agreement signed on 
November 27th, 1931, and the adoption of a Final Act. In a Circular Letter 16.1932.XI, 
the Secretary-General, referring to the final provisions of these Acts, forwarded a certified true 
copy of the documents mentioned to the Governments represented at the Conference ; he at the 
same time called their attention to Article VI of the Agreement and informed them that the 
Secretariat would be happy to afford the Governments all assistance in regard to the formalities 
for the ratification of the Agreement. Further, in Circular Letter 16(a).1932.XI, the 
Secretary-General communicated the above-mentioned instruments to all States Members and 
non-members of the League for information. 


Vv. APPLICATION OF ARTICLE 1o OF THE GENEVA OPIUM CONVENTION 
OF 1925, 
The recommendations made by the Health Committee in virtue of Article ro of the Geneva 


Convention of 1925 and the effect given to these recommendations by Governments are dealt 
with in a separate document (document O.C.1412). 
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VI. LIST OF FACTORIES AUTHORISED TO MANUFACTURE DRUGS FALLING 
UNDER THE GENEVA CONVENTION, CHAPTER III. 


A list of these factories has already been published in the Report of the Advisory 
Committee to the Council on the work of its Thirteenth Session (document C.138.M.51.1930.XI, 
Appendix 6). 

Further communications since received by the Secretariat from several countries are dealt 
with in a separate document (document O.C,1143 (Addendum)). 


Vil. x. VISIT TO PERSIA AND TURKEY BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
OPIUM TRAFFIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS SECTIONS. 


In reply to an invitation from the Persian Government, M. Ekstrand, Director of the 
Opium Traffic and Social Questions Sections, proceeded after the Bangkok Conference to 
Persia to examine, in conjunction with the Persian Government, the questions connected with 
the exportation of Persian opium and all other opium questions of interest to Persia and the 
League. 

M, Ekstrand took the opportunity, on his return journey, to visit Turkey, where he had 
conversations with the Turkish authorities regarding the control of drug factories and questions 
affecting co-operation between Turkey and the League in this matter. 


2. VISIT TO INDIA AND OTHER EASTERN COUNTRIES BY MR. DUNCAN HALL, 
MEMBER OF THE OPIUM TRAFFIC SECTION. 


Mr. Duncan Hall, who was going home on leave to Australia, paid an official visit to 
India, Burma, the Straits Settlements and Java. In each country he got into touch with the 
authorities for the purpose of studying all questions connected with the control of opium and 
coca leaves. A summary of his studies will be found in document O.C.1405. 
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